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= reexa-| World Rallies to 
UW. $.-China Talks 


By JOSEPH CLARK , 
BY FAR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conference was” 
Chou En-lai’s proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis. The repercus- ; 
sions of that proposal have rocked the automatic-reflex-nay-saying Sia te Department | 
position to,its very foundations. 
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Big Show at Yucca 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE. FEVERISH gamblers at Las Vegas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
because the clink of silver coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 


is sOmething to think about. - 


Mankind may well wonder if 
that clink is of 30 piecés that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out. on the 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions to : 
write about 
some _— giant 


aes epic like. 
1¢ ~champion- 
ship bout that 
was once held 
near here be- 
tween Jack @ 
‘Johnson and { 

Jim Jeffries. 

The reporters : 
. described the crowded 


saloons and shouting casinos, all 
one great jamboree. They were 
-not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-la, 
folks, step right up and see the 
greatest show .on earth. Lack- 
ing was peanuts and popcorn 
‘and five-cent balloons for the 
’ kiddies. 
The gamblers gave odds on 
- the time of the explosion. Would 
it go off Friday morning of Sat- 
urday afternoon? Two-to-one, 
five-to-one,.lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 
Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 


THE AUTHORITIES invited | 


‘and al 


 Mappy 
May Day: 


THE WORKER greets its: 


readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 
for peace, progress, and democ- 
racy, for the end of McCarthyite 
repression, and for the _ con- 
founding of all warmongers. 
Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us,.The Worker, on 
this May Day? The most prac- 
tical greeting-would be a dona- 
tion to help along our lagging 
fund drive. Take an envelope 


now and address it to The Work- 


er, P.O. 136, Cooper Station, 
New York 3. Place within it a 
ten dollar bill, or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 
Happy May Day to all of us. 
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the lady folks to come to the 
jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 
dle-aged ladies and gentlemen 
wearing civil defense caps and 
badges from Kansas City; Bis- 
mark, Akron, Terre Haute, 
“tramping through the dust and 
sagebrush’ to inspect the test- 
homes~of frame and brick and 
concrete block, a mock town 
such as you find on Hollywood's 
sets. 


What could they think as they 
“peered curiously,” as the UP put 
it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 
steads, the pots and frying-pans, 
the department store dummies 
the rest that so care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 


two off? 


In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
spent their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore graduation exercises at 
Johnnys high school, or on the 
~ before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the fire- 
works to go off after the orator 
lauded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. 

Conesaies behind, the festive 
air is a skull that is grinning 
hideously. 

. oa 

HOW MANY among. the 
“eager and excited” spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspapermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military officials, peered 
through to the truth? 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 


‘shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Secretary of State Dulles found 
it necessary to repair the dam- 
age done by the first State De- 
partment reply to Chou. 


Let's take this step by step. 


On Saturday, April 23, the 
day before-the Asia-Africa con- 
ference ended Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai put 
out the following statement: 


“The Chinese people are 
friendly to the American people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Government is willing to sit 
down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States 
Government to discuss the ques- 
tion of relaxing tension in the 
Far 
question of relaxing tensioimt in 
the Taiwan (Formosa) area.” 

* 

THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 
proposal and that “The next 
move is up to our Government.” 

If ever Americas name was 
dragged in the mud it happen- 
ed within a few hours after 
Chou’s proposal in the reply by 
the State Department. 

Happy about an opportunity 


thought, 


East and especially the_ 


g Later Eisenhower 


Firms Happy 
At Prospect of — 
Vaccine Profits 


—See Page 2 
= | ale 


‘A 


to end the danger of shooting? 
Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that before any, talks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. 

This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hours 


was agreed to by 
President Eisenhower. The N.Y. 
Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa,, opened a telephone 
conference with the’ White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the proposal.” 

So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 
State Department after consult- 
ing with our vacationing Pres- 
ident, 
found it 
necessary to say that he too was 
for direct talks with China. 

| * 

THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington’s response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender of the State Depart- 
ment at Bandung commented: 

“It is a pity that the U. S. 
should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 

In Washington, even conserv- 


—— — — -_ 


\ . 


i 


ative Democratic Party leaders, 
like Chairman George’ of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Senate majority lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson supported 
talks with China. 


Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune (April 26) was 
shocked out of his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 


“What.do these people think 


they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition | 


of the newspapers or conduct-. 
-_ing the foreign policy of the. 
.United States?” 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam- 


_ age. And the kind of damage it 


is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached itself. They 
revealed unwittingly that the 
war crises were not the result 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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_ Strikebreaking Cops Fail 
To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE STRIKE of 80,000 worktirs of the southern telephone and railroad empires. 


neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there, 
were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers to organize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day: 
the two strikes began, should put 
all doubts to rest. The two giant! Sey 
Wall St.-controlled corporations, | (mR - 
on the other hand, appear just sa 
as determined ~to “settle” the 
strikes by smashing the unions. | 

Far from subsiding, the strike 
movement is- encouraging ~ other 
workers to fight. 


The latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands 
of unorganized Negro-and white 
workers are the latest national con- 
centration objective of the Hotel 
and, Restaurant Employes, AFL. | 
With many. hundreds out at eight 
of the well-known hotels in Miami 
Beach, the week saw the walkout | 

spread to the Sea Isle Hotel. This 
coincided with the flareup of dem- 
onstrations of telephone strikers at I He. K 

Florida ee | Lounsvane, Ry ; 


lhous At Belle Glade, Fla., near,30,000 steel workers coming out| 
hea gree sAILED } “cig a West Palm Beach, pic kets and. in, a one-day stoppage in sympathy 
phone strikers with clubs while... clashed at the exchange. | with the telephone strikers. 


xs 6 6g “st a aged ea ¢ The spreading union spirit and | Strikers along the nine- state, 
Circuit. Judge Joseph S. White ‘militancy in Florida was of. the fot gy Mar ee re & 
cited 20 Delray Beach, Fla., strik- Same pattern that has maetea in getting the warm support of the| 
ers for contempt of his injunction the Birmingham-Bessemer 
of March 15 banning picketing Alabama where militancy the week ple in general. j 
within 40 feet of the company s before had reached the point - * 


Textile Strikers Spark 2282. 
Down East’ Fight-Back. 


ee 


"UNION T tapdlag addresses L&N Railroad areas meeting j 


that struggle. David Herman, 


président of Hotel Workers, 


Miami, said the solidarity in Mia- 
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| 


hotels is the Negro-white unity in 


‘ administrations 


are; 


area of ALF and CIO unions and the peo- 


Lo- 
cal 6, New York who is special) ©vies back to 1947 for statements 
organizer for his international in) 


THE WEEK IN 


LABOR Secretary Mitchell 
carried ball for administration in 
fight against $1.25 minimum 
wage for which -all labor is 
united. Mitchell tried to con- 
vince Pennsylvania. Federation 
of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for 9@-cent minimum 
would benefit workers more than 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation 
didn’t go for Mitchell's line, 

* 


UNION papers are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to launch a fight against 
labor racketeering. Knowing 
Brownell, papers warned that 
instead of - really going after 
racketeers he was more likel 
attempt smear job on all labor. 
This was borne out by Brow- 
nell speech in. Dallas, Tex., in 
which he blasted. Democratic 
for “toleration”. 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 


STRIKE votes are being. taken 
in Buffalo on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 
UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized 
vote at Ford assembly plant. 
Walkout by members of IUE- 
CIO Local 511 protested rates 
and classifications on automated 
jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 

* 


INFORMER query in De- 
fense Department questionnairé 
for. workers in defense plants 
was dropped after long battle 
by many unions. Question requir- 
‘ed workers to inform on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive activities. 
Questionnaire, however, still re- 
quires workers to search mem- 


on whether they had even read 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Mitchell Tries te Block $1.25 
® See Brownell in Anti-Laber Drive 


anything “subversive.” 

_ CRISIS is being rapidly reach- 
ed in negotiations between CIO 

' Transport Workers Union and 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity, TWU president Quill warn- 
ed. He said Authority has of- 
fered no counter proposal to 
union demand for 17-cent hourly 
“wage increase. 


INVITATION to CIO Wood- .- 
workers to join. AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman. He re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal to 
get together to form one big in- 
dstrial union of lumber workers. 
s , + 

TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage 
raise and modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May. 1. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is 


largest of the unions. 
* 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical field. They were: 
halting of all raids, negotiations 
in “good faith;” autonomy guar- 
antees and united action in wage 
and contract negotiations. 

) Z | 

CIO PRESIDENT Reuther 
called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler to veto state Catlin Bill 
which would deny unions right 
to participate in political activ- 
ities. 

* 

GUARANTEED annual wage 
demand will be presented to 
Allis-Chalmers manufacturer of 
farm equipment, it was an- 
nounced by UAW-CIO. 

* 


EIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
| against Wyandotte Chemicals 


(By a Worker Correspondent) 
NEW BEDFORD, Muse 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND cotton-rayon workers. 
have upped their ante in’the 10-day-old strike against the| 
biggest textile chains in New England. The textile workers | 


an earlier hesitancy on the part of! Corp. .was won by United Mine 
workers to join together, Workers District 50. Three thou- 
as the strike progress- sand workers at plant near De- 
troit won wage raises of five to 
11 cents an hour plus other 


gains. 


mi is “just wonderful.” Something 
‘mew for Florida and heartening,| a 
he said, was the sight of Negro '*@e¢ away 


and white workers sitting pr sag 


The Miami Hotel Association, 


at meetings and walking side by 
(Continued on Page 17) 


He said that ! 


side on picket lines. 


—-- Se 


had been ready to seitie for the 
status quo in face of company de- 
mands for an 18-cent an_ hour 
wage eut. They are now asking for 
the restoration of the 6.5 percent 
wage cut they took in 1952. | 
Hopes had been running high of aches are caused incidental to 
a spiit in the bosses’ ranks and a‘the distribution of the Salk'' 
an “me ogg mM anti-polio vaccine, .the manu- 
er Ta Fe af nortan Big vat acturing companies involved: 
strike in textile is now probable.|*'© ata Ng al f. tg storm| 
Maine CIO Textile Union officials, aay m4 ‘tte ge te “ae 
reacted b setting a union welfare fF oT nach sab harse->a a lls _ 
board %o:‘Waadle relief cases. . | officials, the medical world, par- 
: - 'ents and children in many areas 


In New \ ford,. militancy ran were worrying whether the vac- 
high among 3,000 strikers. Mon-| cine would be received before. the 
day morning, 780 ‘girikers at the! polio season, the six companies, 
Berkshire - Hathaway mill voted Jicensed by the* Federal govern; 
unanimously to approve the fight ment to manufacture the serum 
for 'the restoration of the 6.5 per- were busy doubling their facilities| 
eent'wage cut of 3 years ago. Strik- to market it commercially. 
ers and employers -all over New} The Eh Lilly company of In- 
England are kee ay a their eyes on | dianapolis, for example, immedi- 
this pacesetter for the New Eng! ately after the announcement of 
land fine. cotton a industry. {the success of Dr. Salk’s' experi- 
- ments, told the press that the com- 


_NEW. ‘BEDFORD textile work- pany had a large investment in’ 


ers -have no illusion’ about the the vaccine, and “expects a sizable, 


struggle they are moving into. The. ‘return: Laboratories of other com- 


. Jessons of the six.- month textile — said they expected: sales to! 34 
effect ,on their. -3¢, 


strike of 1928 are burned deeply have a. marked 
' into the workers’ minds. The tac- pearnings. 
tics of strike s ee are woven 


into the’ pattérn 6 
lore. The’ strikers’ know what to do. | est producer .of, the Salk. yaecine. 
They are ahxious now ‘to do it. This company produced over. 50 


The~same militancy is not seen Percent of the shots, used in the}, 


1954 tests eonducted_by Dr. Salk. 
It is now producing 900,000 doses 
weekly, 
ties ‘to’ ‘rise to 41,800,000 doses a 
week. | 
Fyom _ new developments in 
‘medicine, Parke, Pavis’s director 
tof: research, Dr. Leon A. Sweet, 
| foresees a rich future.“He told the 
.annual meeting of his ‘compan 


in‘ the appointed union leaders of | 
the textile workers. ‘Long years of! 
Zoi gding along ‘with the bosses’ de- 
s for wage-cuts and speed-up | 
have left their mark on' the TWUA 
officials. As: a result,’ progress of 
the strike‘ to date has been marked | 


less than a week hefore the Psalk, % 


{vaccine was'-given the. 


tor, admitted to 

vorkers,. that-he had re-|, 
er. 100 personal phoné 
that’ a_ union}” 


eon As 4 vesult:'the 


rich 


be discovered. 
bd company, which i 


Yeins_to 


TAKE Parke, Davis and :Com-}:. . 
this city’s folk- pany of Rochester, Michigan, larg-| s 


‘and "is doubling its facili-| 


go-ahead:},. 
“We are in. the latter stages. of , 
“hash. éi- - But there are. ius 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seeks Vaccine 


NO MATTER what head-|trom polio vaccine sales. They an- 


employes were ‘fired last year, andj - Labor leaders, George Meany, 
AFL presidént, and Walter 'Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said the same 
thing last week in separate state- 
ments. Other public officials took 
steps to insure public distribution 


‘nounced: that not even counting the union is now asking for 10 
he commercial sale of polio vac-|and 15 cents an hour increase, 
cine, they expect their sales to in-, while the company is offering 342 
crease by almost ten million dol-jto 4!2 cents. The union, has 
lars. ‘pledged that the yaccine manu- 
The president of the drug con- facture will not be held up. of the vaccine to ail children based 
cern, howéver, sounded the sober | Contrasted with the commer-'on needs. Sen. Lister Hill of Ala- 
reminder that despite today’s de-'cial outlook of the drug companies bama proposed that the vaccine 
mands ‘the polio earnings would is the attitude shared by many be distributed during the period 
not go on forever. “By the end parents, public officials, civic and! of shortage. only to. schools or to 
of the year,” he warned, “you'll health services. ~ . . lemergency. cases, ‘and has pro- 
have an inventory of polio vaccine. | ee | posed the allocation of Federal 
When that. happens you: get a re-| IN A TELEGRAM to*President' finds to insure vaccination of all 
duction in-price and ‘reduction in Eisenhower, David Livingston - of children in the nation. 
prozit.” ° the CIO: Retail Workers’ Union, The state of New: Jersey voted 
The only cloud in the horizon urged distribution of the Salk vac-|state funds for the inoculation 
of the company and. its new-found ,cine first to local governments and 'of all its Ghildren at publie. ex- 
profits, at the moment is a union |non- profit groups, “who will pro- pense. New York made provision 
struggle. A contract with the vide inocula 2tion to all childrep on tor similar -jnoculations ot all 
‘CIO Chemical Workers’ union ex-|the basis of public . service rather children throvgh the fourth 
pires May i. come 400. of their than private profit.” dgrade. - 
| In sections of the country free 
inoculations of = school children 
got underway, as in Detroit, Chi- 
- }eaga, St.’ Louis, Phila \delphia, and 
ithe South, But other areas, like 
New York, were still without sup- 
plies, at all for their children this. 
weekend. | 
To ‘work during the shortage 
of supplies and. determine who 
|should get it first, the government 
is forming — a National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis rep- 
‘resenting. the drug industry, med- 
ticine, and public health offcials. 
a Whatever |. decisions‘ this group 
fa =~ |makes will determine when “yac- 
_Jeine will be. available for the 40 
million children under 20 years 
fold, not, now provided for in the 
. = jcurrent.. program of inocu: ating 
ee | fest and second graders. 
ee aes ‘Such. a _committee’. is necessary 
(2 Ze |\in view of the current estimate of 
1 ation for In- 


Etipeaie Birt, the eee 


sagem wanda 11) ‘pects to recoup its 


. ceeding Republican governors, 


1} it, 
taking over. Actually that short- 


.. so. that ‘the. Republican 
. this ‘state under the leadership of 
‘these ‘critics is . responsible 


cussed some of the problems fac- | ona the Negro people. 


tation Co.—takes the prize. 


? ; 


,% 


-fall election, with a rally April 21 


‘from each other. 


‘one. percent levy on 


he sil hell lal 


an Rally Launches 
Progressive Campaign 


PHILADELPHIA—The Progres- 
sive Party started off the campaign 
for Henry Beitscher, its candidate ! 
for Councilman-at-Large .in the 


in the Gold Room of the Broad- 
wood Hotel. About 260 persons | 
attended. 

Vincent Hallinan, the Party s 
Presidential candidate in the 1952. 
élection, was thé main speaker. 

Hallinan, who was recently re- 
leased from federal prison for- al- | | 
leged irregularities in reporting| 


his income-tax but who was really conflict with the Democratic party ‘budget, the word “betrayal” 
| prosecuted for his activity in the! 


progressive movement, told how] 
he had been able to unite the 


_ prisoners in a movement that re-| 


sulted in wiping out the rigid, 


_ jimcrow regulations that segregat- 


Asians and. 


ed Negro prisoners, 
and 


Mexicans: from the whites 


* 
IN HIS SPEECH Hallinan dis- 


“The main thing, ’ 
‘is to get pressure | 


>? 


ing progressives. 
he emphasized, * 
operating in the right direction. 
He warned that the Party might’ 
have: to fight — “on a narrow basis | 
for some time.” 


Breitscher, in his talk, pointed 


councilmen- at- large reserved | for ' 


for 


the minority party offered a unique | 
opportunity for the Progressive 
Party to raise key issties which 
affect the mass. of the people, 
particularly the working class and 
‘the Negroes, that tend to. be ig- 
‘nored or minimized by the two 
‘old parties.. Unless there should 
be an unexpected overturn in city 
politics, he would be contending 
or a seat in Council that would 
‘otherwise have gone by default 
to the Republicans. 


With his candidacy thus not in 


candidates who are supported by | 
the coalition forces that swept 
Leader into the G overnorship last 
fall, there should be every oppor- 
tunitv, he declared, for rolling up 
at good-sized vote for the program 
he is advocating as Progressive 
Party candidate. 

These issues, he emphasized, 
are particularly those which con- 
cern the economic welfare 
civil rights of the working class) 


‘those being pressed most at the’ 


to the 250,000 in this area who 
are unemploy ed or on relief. 
* 


REGARDING juvenile 


Be eechen 


—_ 


play nf up se nsationally, 


PIC Head Won't Let 


City in on ‘Secrets’ 


’ By GEORGE DUMAN | 


PHILADELPHIA. — For . sheer| 
unmitigated gall the new president 
of the local streetear and. bus mo- 
nopoly the Philadelphia Transpor- 


The gentleman in question— 


‘City Council, 


rectors. | 


Pratt earned his onions by doing! 


a job on the Baltimore, transit svys- 
tem, where. he had the Mayor, 
the patrons of the 
system, its employes and practical- 


ly everybody else outside of 


THE WORKER. 
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declared it woul not be solved by | 
the curfew ordnance enacted a 
few months ago but would require 
consideration of the basic causes 
lying in the living, working, edu- 
cational and recreational condi- 
tions under which the boys and 
girls are growing up in the city. 
* 


BEITSCHER commented _ that 
as regards the income tax propos- | 


ae of Governor George M. Lead- | 


ler in connection with the state] 
was | 
frequently used by workers. While | 
not ready now to pass judgment | 
on the whole program, Beitscher 
recalled that the present Philadel- 

phia wage tax was as an “emerg- | 


ency measure’ to meet a city de- 
ficit of over $11,000,000. 


Among 
| 


moment he included the distribu- 
tiuon of. government surplus food 


delin-| 


and | 


; 
’ 


VINCENT HALLINAN 


atin 


Riders of the system and conscien- | 
tious public officails have won-' 
dered how much longer the own- 
ers of its ancient securities could 
continue to milk the public. 


* 


THE NEW president showed. 
them that the Big Philadelphia 


its” | 


Traction Swindle was not yet 


Douglas M. Pratt—is an imported stockholders up in arms against his; played out. His latest. and boldest 


product, having been 


when it took control of the PTC 


, brought/ruthless methods of squeezing out | 
here by the National City Lines. 


profits. 
He was installed here to squeeze | 


move was, casually to tell Mayor 
‘Clark. over the phone that he 
(Pratt) didn’t intend to have a 


‘Jast March as the result of quiet the blood out of this turnip—for|spokesman for-the City listening in 


purchases of PTC stock arranged | the PTC: has_ been undergoing aiany longer at the meetings of the 
through a National City represen-'steady and drastic decline in pa-' ‘Executive Committee of the Board p 
tative on the»PTC Board of Di-' tronage for a numiber of years. ‘of Directors. Dr. Bart A. Collins’ 


CLASH ON TAXES 


(Continued from Page 20) 


“earned” in- 
come. We are using “earned” in, 
the..sense of its covering ee | 
ed workers. 

: * 


REPUBLICAN leaders in the 
Legislature started off the’ attacks 
as soon as the Governor finished 


. reading his..message. These are 


the men who, together with pre- 
ace. 
cumulated the: $75,000,000 defi- 
which Leader inherited on 


age requires an allowance in the 


new. budget of the same amount, the Pittsburgh Press was repeat-' “at ‘anene! length” during the next 
Party of ing the arguments of the Inquirer | 


for 
$510,000,000 in new taxation pro-| 


The Aca in the attitude of | 
the Republican leadership, which 
so suddenly is eoncerned with the 
welfare of what Minority Repub-; 


lican Leader .Charles C. Smith of 


ee — ee ee ee 


-|\now represents the City's interests 


on that committee. 


The National City Lines big 


_ mission can be 
dollar is to come from is agreed upon . . 


| snout. 
| legislature are going to do more of what they have been doing 


little news item in the Philadelphia Bulletin of April 15. 
_ Bulletin quotes Frank C. Hiiton wae was the State Property and 


2 


North Star * 
On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


Taxes and Rumors of Taxes... 


But What About FEPC???? 


THE ONLY THING that séems to be coming out of the Leader 
Administration at this point in history is taxes and the talk of taxes 
. . . important as taxes are, they can in this case become the road- 
block that will hold back the whole “Pennsylvania Program” that 
Gov. Leader -has projected as an aid to that people of our Com- 
monwealth. 


Todate the State Legislature has passed only ‘six bills since 
the middle of January, while in New York State more than 1,000 - 
_ bills have been passed . . . not that quantity necessarily means that 
the people are being served. . . but a program can not be carried 
out if al] the time is to be consumed in a talkfest on taxes. 

* | 


THE REPUBLICAN politicos, who left Leader an extremely 
messy financial situation, are now trying to use it to hamstring 
legislation that is of vital interest to the masses of people in the 
state . . . and some of their Democratic political bedfellows: who 
want to keep FEPC as a campaign issue rather than as a state law, 
it seems to me, are trying to run this tax issue into a filibuster. 


The where-with-all to carry eut the overall “Pennsylvania. 


| dei am” cannot be taken lightly nor can it be pushed to one side 


. but certainly acouple of million bucks to fmance an FEP Com- 
found before the source from which every last 
. this goes for other. 
phases of the Leader platform7a$ weil. 


Big Business in Pennsylvania took one on the chin. when 


the gdministration new State Unemployment Bill became law. 


An FEPC law in Pennsylvania would be another poke on the same - 
. So the big business: office boys of both parties in the state 


. just talkin’ about taxes. 
* 
WELL, ENOUGH about taxes . . 


these pats few days . 


but one comment on a 
. The 


Supply Secretary under former Gov. Fime. Hilton toak a- 
shot at Senator M. Harvey Taylor, whe is now still the Senate 
president pro tem in Harrisburg for “eonfining to death” in com- 
mittee the FEPC bill in the last session of that state legislature. 


. And that this diservice on Taylor's part was “immoral, un- 
American, and incompatible with the best traditions in a society 
of tree men.” | 


So as far as FEPC in Pennsylvania goes... . 
children are s still a long way from home. . 


ee 


Aunt Hage 


Noted Dramatist Speaks 
In Philadelphia May 6 


PHILADELPHIA. — John Wex-, Among the authors notable 
ley, noted author sand playwright, works are the “Last Mile,” a dra- 
will be guest speaker at a dinner matic story of Sing Sing and its 
May 6 at Chin’s Restaurant, 1008 Death House; “They Shall Ne. 

Race St. |Die,” based on thé Scottsboro case, 

The affair will mark the publi-|and the movies; “Confessions of a 
cation of his new. book. “The Judg-! Nazi Spy, “Hangmen Also Die,” 
ment of Ethel and Julius Rosen- and “The Long Night.” 
berg.” Jn the opinion of those who — Reservations for the. Testimonia! 


‘boss- confided: to Clark—still in this have secn the manuscript Mr, Wex-| Dinner at $2.25 may be mailed ‘te 


men for the most reactionary, an-}casual phone conversation — that Jey has " produced a profound and'the Philadelphia Sobel! Commit- 


ti-labor groups. ¢ 
* 


THE INQUIRER in the week tative may ‘Teak: information to bee attending. 
‘the newspapers.’ 


. mes- 


‘following Leader's budget 


sage twice ran double-column ed-} 


itorials damning his proposals and 
particularly concentrating with 
the same hypocritical gesture. of 
concern for the burdens it would! 
Jay upon the wage-eamers. Each 
editorial was’ accompanied’ with; 


a two-columm’ cartoon, the setup| 


illing the most conspicuous third 
of the editorial page. - 


At the other end of the state 


and adding some choice invectives'| 
of its own. 


‘Both. dailies—and sas same is 
true of the Republicans and most 
‘opponents who have so far pub-} 
licly expressed -themselves — aré 
for the continuation of the sales} 
‘tax to raise required additional 
revenue. . Leader, however, has 


-. ‘the: House: calls “the average guy” pointed. out. that the present. one 
.« ds illustrated in the fact that this. 
‘» same Smith: particularly objects to 


$e. 


- which has charge of the’ 
* pitals and other such institutions. 


ae is in 


ie 


an increase of $44,000,000 in the 


budget 
Welfare. It is this department 
state hos-' 


If extra funds “are needed any-' 


this filed. 
Reg» 2 - violent’ objection are 


biggest newspapers in 
the Philadelphia 


for. the Department of; ~ 


¥aised éven higher, 


‘percent sales tax would have to be; 
‘increased to at least 3 % percent| 
to produce: the required revenue.} 


In faét, wéte the desirés of thesé 
critics “of Leader's plan adopted, 
‘the sales tax would'have ‘to be 
for these crit-' 


ics would also: e te increases 


tafwhere, recent - Bes ‘Show, it; im some other* taxes asked’ by the} 
' (Govertior and this loss would ‘hove 


‘to be made-up from the sales tax, 
The Governor declares also that 


‘resort te the’ sales tax tax would mean | 5 
; elimination of oh: prese: << 


rinks 


ithe rea] top bosses of the NCL, 


‘combine “feel the public represen-. 


‘What are the new owners up to 
that they have so suddenly become 
apprehensive the 2,000,000 sinc 
zens of Philadelphia may learn| 
‘something of what is going on in’ 
the secret confabs of that execu-; 
tive committee? 
* 

THE NEXT reason assigned by. 
‘Pratt for the drastic step gave the’ 


a away. The company and the 


‘tiated. ph 


he. explained oilily—will be. 


several months until the 1907 fifty-. 
\year contract ducitanunies Is renego- 


The city has-an investment of at 
least $200,000,000 in the transit |, 
system compared to the company s, 
‘Claimed $70,000,000 “or. so: But 


ithat doesn’t phaze Mr. Pratt at all. 
‘He continues. to treat the Mayor | 


and city authorities like he does. his. 
employes and the riding public. 
After all, ‘Mr. Pratt’ is still a 


‘comparatively young: | man, whe 
figures that by this time he ‘knows. 


the Tules of, the American | “Free ; 


Ramer cages and intends to. 
‘apply or the glory and a trolit! | 


ag himse wat and__ those roy gle have, 
hired. him, to. do the sah | 


most moving aecount of this heroic) tee, P. O. Box 805, Philade Iphia 
pair. Copies will be available for : ley The affair is slated for. 7:30 


——mmm 


ONig) nugtten| + 


DOCKWORKERS’ STRIKE 


(Continued hon: Page. 20) 


gram to nieet the situation is urgently needed. One proposal laber 
out of work while the qnangey om ees. cos 


A RECENT SPRING cilia of the Labor Badicnitin As- 
sociation dealt at length with two of the major questions facing 
workers today, automation and the guaranteed annual wage. 


The conference was att by about 125 delegates from 
electrical, steel, auto, food and tobacco, "clothing, machinists, teachers 


‘and’ postal workers Jocais. 


Among those addressing the conference was Seymour. Harris, 


economics professor at. Harvard University, who siipported the 


guaranteed annual wage but with some “reservations.” — . 
Considerable discussion by. delegates, who- included a. number 

of women and Negro workers, was aroused over the problem of 

automation, which was. defined as the use of machines to nme 


machines. 


a a a 


" AFTER A FILM on automation was shown ‘and representatives 


of the CIO and AFL gave their’ views on it, delegates from the 
., floor spoke: © 


One woman ‘adie noted that automation brings about a ‘great 
' $tress on youth ard’ she wanted to know what is gomg to happen 
to ‘the men and- ‘women who are too yolmg to retire and can't 
receive old age benefits but will be —— ty younger people 
and machines. Ss ivi : 


\ STILL ANOTHER ina: tenia sill’ 
ee a et ane ar thé Sold’ case. ate belie tna “swale G 
now, by the Soa’ apedde vip pocaseliariaeanta sre hist of 
layofts. If automation : and men are” jaid off 


+ iy 
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PHILADELPHIA. — Two _hith- 
erto unpublished letters from the 
world famous scientist Albert Ein- 
stein to Walter Lowenfels, Phila- 
delphia poet and Smith Act de- 
fendant convicted with eight 
other Communist Party leaders in 
the frameup trial last year, were 


read by the noted novelist How- 
ard Fast at a banquet April 23 in 
Lowenfels’ honor, 

The affair was under the aus- 
pices of the Blue Heron Press of 
New York City and signalled their 


publication _ of Lowenfels’ jatest 


book— ‘Sonnets of Love and Lib- 


erty. 
_Einstein’s letters, which show- 


ed his deep and continuous con- 
cern over the -battle to maintain 
civil rights in our country, were 
written, one last September and 
the other March 25 of this year. 


The September letter was ad- 
dressed to Lillian, the poet's 
wife, following her husband's 
conviction last August. “I was 

. very much interested in your 
letter of Aug. 25,” he wrote, 

“and I feel deeply SOITy for 
your husband and his family. 
In my opinion, nobody should 
be punished for his beliefs or 


DR. EINSTEIN 


EINSTEIN LETTERS READ 
AT- LOWENFELS FETE 


| mere utterances about his opin- 


ions.” 
s * 
THE SECOND LETTER 
read: : 
I thank you very much ip 
sending me your poems, It is 
kind of salvation if one can find 
deep interest in something in- 
dependent of our relations to 
our fellow-men. So it was €asier 
for you to bear what the present 
hysteria in public life did to 
you. 
With kind wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Albert Einstein.” 
¥ 


OTHER GREETINGS were 
read from famous writers here 
and in other lands. These gave 
high praise to Lowenfels’ new 
book. Among those greeting its 
publication were Rockwell Kent, 
Alfred Kreymborg, Nancy Cun- 
ard, Diego Rivera, John Howard 
Lawson, Albert Maltz and Arthur 
Huff Fauset. ‘ 


Earl Robinson, noted compos- 
er, the well-known local Negro 
poets Lucy. Smith and _ Sarah 
Wright, who are themselves joint- 
ly producing a ‘volume of their 
own poetry shortly, and Dr. An- 
nette Rubinstein, author of the 
encyclopedic work on _ English 
literature “From Shakespeare to 
Shaw,”"—who acted as mistress of 
ceremonies—joined in making the 
evening one of the most memor- 
able in recent years of this city’s 
history. 


thony J. DiSilvestro. — , 

DiSilvestro, who represents a 
part of South Philadelphia, the 
home of tens of thousands of 
Italian-American. citizens, also in- 
troduced a resolution which urges 
the Senate to: 

(1) Condemn all persons who 
have aided and abetted those in 
government who continue to foster 
and perpetuate the National Ori- 
gins Quota System and sabotage 
the effective administration of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 


terances indicating bigotry, intoler- 
ance and racial discrimination by 


(2) Condemn all derogatory ut- 


public officials. 
(3) Favor an immediate repeal’ 


; ¥ 


‘! 


THE WORKER, 


£ F 
PENNA. 


™ 


The 'Morke 


SUNDAY, 


HARRISBURG. SA bitter attack on Rep. Francis Walter for racist remarks he is 
attributed to have made against Italian-Americans was delivered on the floor of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate last week by Democratic State Senator from Philadelphia An- 


of the National Origin Quota Sys- 
tem embodied in the Walter-Mc 
Carran Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952, 


(4) Strongly urge a humane, 
liberal and vigorous program to 
carry out to its fullest, the remedial 


provisions of the Refugee Reliet 
Act of 1953. 


DiSilvestros’ resolution and re- 
marks were featured by the com- 
munity newspaper the South Phila- 
delphia Review which urged read- 
ers to’ write Di Silvestro and let 
him know the. people back him. 
DiSilvestro’s action was completely 
blacked out by the local big money 
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Leader Budget - Tax Program 
Brings on Sharp Party Clash 


ee 


ystone Labor 


AUTOMATION 


IN SUGAR DOCK STRIKE 


‘A STRIKE of members of bial 1291, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, against the Pennsylvania Sugar division of the 
National Sugar Refining Co, involves comparatively a handful of 


workers. 


But the strike, now in its fourth week, means so much to 
these workers and has such widespread implications that the work- 
ers have refused to end the strike despite a court order to return 
to work and the fining of union officials for oe to obey the 


order. 


The dockers are striking to save the jobs of 55 lonsshdeemen 
which were eliminated from a normal unloading gang of 165 men 
when the company installed modern unloading machinery. This 
is in Yine with the nation-wide trend toward modernization of equij- 
ment which already has displaced and continues to displace thou- 


sands of workers from their jobs. 


While the dockers try to save their jobs, the company has 
- closed its refinery here since it can use any one of the other plarts 


it has along the East Coast. 


MEANWHILE the company is trying to accomplish two ends: 

1—Blame the ILA for the shutting of the refinery and turn the 
900 AFL workers inside the plant against the longshoremen. 

2—If the company succeeds in eliminating the dockers’ jobs its 
hopes to use this as a means of cutting down on its production 


force. 


On this score the company has been angling for some time 
to reclassify and declassify sections of its production crew. 

ON April 15 the union, undet heavy pressure was forced to 
refer the issue to waterfront arbitrator Father Dennis J. Comey. 
uestion, as the company insisted, was whether the issue 

be handled through the regular grievance procedure. 
a 15-page ddcument Father Comey upheld the company, — 
Regardless of the final outcome of the legal questions involved, 
it is clear that the dockers have run smack into automation. A pro- 
gram to meet the situation is.urgently needed. One proposal labor 
is advancing is the 30 hour week with no reduction in pay. This 
tire ven, aidan ewer iy cerbe Sa work 
and higher waa 
, wage. Seg 
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|material, were to be incorporated 
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By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — The $1,- 
840,000,000 record-breaking two- 
year budget submitted by Gover- 
nor Leader to the Legislature, to- 
gether with his taxation program|— 
for guaranteeing that much rev- 
enue, has aroused a terrific poli- 


tical tempest throughout the state. 


The Administration’s- recom- 
mendations, built on detailed an- 
alyses of the State’s needs and 


forth in three thick volumes full 
of statistics and other pertinent 


in legislative bills for presentation 
to the lower house last week. The 
Constitution requires that all ap- 
propfiation measures originate in 
that“body. 

While labor at this time is with- 
holding judgment on specific as- 
pects of the Governor's sugges- 
tions the character and sources of 
the violent condemnation which 
greeted his proposals immediately 
they were made public should be 
noted. 

The storm of unconditional crit- 


possible sources of income as set 


icism came with 1 few exceptions 


from the most reactionary ele- 
ments and was almost exclusively 


: press. 


* | 

IN HIS SPEECH to the Senate 
Di Silvestro said: 

“It is with deep regret that 1 ag 
Democrat, must rise in these hal- 
lowed halls to call to task a fellow 
Democrat and Pennsylvanian, but I 
feel that I would be remiss in my 
duty, as a servant of all the citi- 
zens of the State of Pennsylvania, 
both native born and foreign born, 
to remain silent at this time. 

“Approximately three weeks a 
Congressman Francis Walter, the 
co-sponsor of the infamous Walter. 
McCarran Act, in a statement to 
the press, referred to the people 
of my national origin as ‘dagoes.’ 

e mere utterance of such a 
word by a public official is in- 
credible. But since it comes at a 
time when we are trying to con- 
vince the world of our tolerance 
and democratic ideals it is all the 
more appalling. 

“Congressman Walter has_be- 
come so embittered and embroiled 
over the controversy around his 
Walter-McCarran Act that he has 
apparently lost' all his senses of 
proportion. He not only has called 
us ‘dagoes, but he has apparently 
used his high office and his ‘good’ 
friends in the State Department to 
bring about the dismissal of a dis- 
‘tinguished public servant, the 
Honorable Edward Corsi, who was 
called to Washington to, assist in 
the humane administration of the 
immigration law. 

“I believe that this administra- 
tion should make it clear not_only 
to Pennsylvania but to the nation 
that we do not share Congressman 
Walter's un-American views. We 
should make it clear that we favor 
a just immigration policy and, most 
of all, that we condemn utterances 
such as he had made since they 


directed against the “classified” in- 
come tax proposal, especially the 
(Continued on Page 19) ) 


are the tools of intolerant : bigots 
bent upon the destruction of our 
democratic way of life.” 


Protest Shuts Down 
Pittsburgh GM Plant 


PITTSBURGH. — The Fisher: 
Body Plant of General Motors at 
nearby W. Mifflin was _ closed 
down April 20 when Jits 2,000 
workers stayed home to protest 
the firing the day before of eight 
shipping dock laborers. 


The trouble started when a 
shipping dock worker refused to 
work overtime. The foreman 
threatened to fire him, whereon 
the eight who were. later fired for 
the action, backed him up in his 
refusal. ‘Although his discharge 
was cancelled the eight were let 
out as “undersirables.” 

By nightfall of the 21st the en- 


Some Figures Do Lie 


of reventie to the State; 


earnings __all families 
(1950 aney) 


— $2,000 


t. The Philadel 


| oe ee 


THE TABLE BELOW shows what a family with designated 
annual earnings would have to pay each year. ‘under the one per- 
cent “classified” income tax proposed by Governor Leader as com- 
pared to estimates/of what such a family pays out during the course 
of a year under a sales tax that would yield an equivalent amount 


Annual Fenelan) of Tax under 
Leader plan Pgh. Press 


"The Pittsburgh Press figures came from a release April 20 by 
~ Goverhor’s office, according to L. R. Lindgren, its. Harrisburg 
ia Inquirer states its figures were 
supplied by the official State Budget Bureau. ~ 

The atigek figures seem to’ us absurdly low on their face. 
Pox are vag Ure and appcaed to the Leader 


Sales tax paid during a year 
—as estimated by the 
Phila. Inquirer 
April 22 
$2.93 
5.27 
8.32 
11.30 


April 20 
$23.62 
40.50 
56.40 
75.00 


against the. corporation's: 
handed methods swept the rank 


tire working force of 2,250 were 
out and “a human chain of over 
200 pickets turned even the su- 
pervisory from entering the 
plant,” as the reporter for the 
Pittsburgh Press . described . the 
walkout. He reported that a pick- 


et had told him the walkout was- 


“spontaneous because the union 
grievance men were too slow and 
aren't getting anywhere. with‘ the 
management,” 


A NOVEL FEATURE of the 
demonstration was that all the 
eight fired were “probationary” 
workers, whom, under the union 
contract the company had_ the 
right to fire. However, the spirit of 
union solidarity and resentment 
high= 


and file into this demonstration 
action. 

Plant guards of the- Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., who belong 
to the independent Industrial Po- 
lice Assn., set up picket lines 
around the companys new re- 
search laboratory here to protest 
the employment of “janitors” as 
guards. AFL carpenters and ‘elec- 
tricians, who were pu Palting the 
finishing touches on the b 
on their jobs, refusing to cross 

e picket lines. 


a estabe | 
y require 
the. 


guard 


: iy 
oe Sh 


- The guards belonging to a 
Association claim mj L has been 


Me 
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jew serser! World Rallies to ' 


nikay Y-.5--China Talks 


By JOSEPH CLARK : , 7 
BY FAR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conférence was. 
Chou En-lai’s proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis. The repercus- 


sions of that proposal have rocked the automatic-reflex-nay-saying Sta te Department 
position to its very foundations. 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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4 Big Show at Yucca 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE FEVERISH gamblers at Las Vegas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
because the clink of silver coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 
is something to think about. 
Mankind may well wonder if 
that clink is of 30 pieces that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out on thé 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions to 
write about 
some giant 
sports epic like 
the champion-— 
ship bout that 
was once held 
near here be- 
tween Jack 
Johnson and 

im Jeftries. ’ 
he reporters sit 
described the crowded hotels, 


\ the jammed streets, the bustling 


saloons and shouting casinos, all 
one great jamboree. They were 
not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-la, 
folks, step right up and see the 
greatest show on earth. Lack- 
ing was peanuts and popcorn 
and five-cent balloons for the 
kiddies. | 

The gamblers gave odds on 
the time of the explosion. Would 
it go off Friday morning or Sat- 
urday afternoon? © Two-to-one, 
five-to-one, lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 

Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 


- fund drive. 
now and address it to The Work- 
er, P.O. 136, Cooper Station, 


THE AUTHORITIES invited | 


Happy 


THE WORKER §s greets _ its 
readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 
for peace; progress, and democ- 
racy, for the end of McCarthyite 
repression, 
founding of all warmongers. 
Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us, The Worker, on 


this May Day? The most prac- 


tical greeting would be a dona- 
tion to help along our lagging 
Take an envelope 


New York 3. Place within it a 
ten dollar bill; or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 


4 


- the lady folks to come to the 


jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 
dle-aged ladies and gentlemen 
wearing civil defense caps and 
badges from Kansas City, Bis- 
mark, .Akron, Terre Haute, 
“tramping through the dust and 
sagebrush” to inspect the test- 
homes of frame and brick and 
concrete block, a. mock town 


such as you find on Hollywood's 


: sets. 


What could they think as they 


Fa’ “peered curiously,” as the UP put 


it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 
steads, the pots and frying-pans, 
the department store dummies 
and all the rest that so care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 
two oft? 

In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
spent their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore. graduation exercises at 
Johnnys high school, or on the 
night before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the _fire- 
works to go off after the orator 
lauded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. 

Concealed behind the festive 
air is a skull that is: grinning 
hideously. 

* 


HOW MANY among. the 
“eager and excited” spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspapermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military officials, peered 
through to the truth? 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Secretary of State Dulles found 
it necessary to repair the dam- 


age done by the first State De-— 


partment reply to Chou. 

Let's take this 'step,by step. 

On Saturday, April 23, the 
day before the Asia-Africa con- 
ference ended Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai put 
out the following statement: 

“The Chinese people are 
friendly to the American people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Covernment is willing to sit 
down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States 
Government to discuss the ques- 
tion of relaxing tension in the 
Far East and especially the 
question of relaxing tension in 
the Taiwan (Formosa) area.” 

* 


THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 
proposal and that “The next 
move is up to our Government.” 


If ever Americas name was - 


dragged in the mud it happen- 
ed within a few hours after 
Chou’s proposal in the reply by 
the State Department. 


Happy about an opportunity | 


FESTIVE MAY DAY | 
CROWD AT UNION SQ. 


AS this edition was being pre- 
pared all indications pointed to 
a large turnout at the tradi- 
tional May Day rally at the 
North end of Union Square. The 
demonstration for peace and 
democracy was set for 3 to 8 
psm. on Friday. For details of 
the meeting see Monday's Daily 


and for the con- . 


Happy May Day to all of us. 


vere yi 
COE ee 


—— 


a. 


to end the danger of. shooting? 
Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that before any talks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. 


This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hours 
thought, was agreed to by 


President Eisenhower. The N.Y. « 


Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., opened a telephone 
conference with the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the proposal.” 


So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 


. State Department after consult- 


ing with our vacationing Pres- 
ident. 


Later» Eisenhower found it 


_necessary to say that he too was 


for direct talks with China. 
* 


THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington’s response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender of the State Depart- 


_ment at Bandung commented: 


“It is a pity that the U: S. 
should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 

In Washington, even conserv- 


ative Democratic Party leaders, — 


like Chairman George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Senate majority lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson -supported 
talks with China. 


Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune (April 26) was 
shocked out of his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 

“What do these people think 


they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition 


of the newspapers or conduct-. 
_ing the foreign policy of the. 
. United States?” 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam- 


age. And the kind of damage it 


is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached itself. They 
revealed unwittingly that the 
war crises were not the result 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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~ Strikebreaking Cops Fail 


f 


- To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By GEORGE MORRIS | | 
THE STRIKE of. 80,000 workers ofttie. southern telephone and railroad empires 


neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there 
were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers to organize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day: 
the two strikes began, should put 
all doubts to rest. The two giant are 
Wall St.-controlled corporations, ee 
on the other hand, appear just : Bn 
as ‘determined to “seftle” the @ 
strikes by smashing the unions. | @% 

Far from subsiding, the strike 
movement i encouraging other; 
workers to fight. . 

The latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands 
of unorganized Negro and white 
workers are the latest national con-. 
céntration objective of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes, AF L.| 
With many hundreds out at eight: 
of the well-known hotels -in Miami, 
Beach, the week saw the w alkout | 
spread to the Sea Isle Hotel.. This 
coincided with the flareup of dem-, 
onstrations of telephone strikers at! 
Florida exchanges. 

| | * 
POLICE SAILED into 
phone strikers with clubs 
firemen let go with streams 
water. Seven were arrested. 


Circuit Judge Joseph S. White 
cited 20 Delray Beach, Fla., strik- Same pattern that has emerged in 
ers for contempt of his injunction the Birmingham-Bessemer area of 
of March 15 banning picketing ‘Alabama where militancy. the ger) 
within 1 40 feet of the companys before had reached the point of 


T extile 5 trikers Spark 
t-Back 


(By a Wasees Correspondent) 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAN ¢ 2 } 
D. cotton-rayon worker pot a 


tt upped their ante in the 10-day-old strike against the r ling 
biggest textile chains in New En gland. The textile. workers! 2s! ai shit tee He s ior a 


POQAIIONS 
—- 9 oe © 


UNION oles addresses L&N. Raifroad strikers mr in 
| Louisville, Ky. 


near, 30,000 steel workers coming out 


and in a one-day stoppage in sympathy | 
with the telephone strikers. 


Strikers along the  nine-state 


offices. At- Belle Glade, Fla., 
By om ‘West Palm Beach, pickets 
While cabs clashed at the exchange. 


of 
The spreading union spirit and| 


militancy in Florida was of. the phone 
Nashville Railroad networks aré 


\ getting the warm support of the 
ALF and CIO unions and the peo- 


ple in general. 
* 


"| ‘THE. SPECIAL significance of 
| the spread of strikes to the Miami 


struggle. David © Herman, 


that 


cal 6, New York who is specia 
 orgaminee for hts international in 


‘new for Flerida and 


= 


and 13-state Louisville &| 


hotels is the Negro-white unity in’ 


| 


‘president of Hotel Workers, Lo- 


R Secretary - Mitchell 
carried ball for administration in 
fight against $1.25 minimum 
wage for which all labor is 
united. «Mitchell tried to con- 
vince Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for 90-cent minimum 
would benefit workers more than 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation 
didn’t go for. Mitchell's line. 

* 


UNION papers "are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to launch a fight against 
labor racketeering. Knowing 
Brownell, papers warned that 
instead of really going after 


racteteers he was more likely to 


attempt smear job on all labor. 
This was borne out by Brow- 
nell speech in Dallas, Tex., in 
which he blasted Democratic 
administrations for “toleration” 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 


STRIKE votes are being taken 


in Buffale on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 


UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized 

vote at Ford assembly plant. 

Walkout by members of IUE- 

CIO Local 511 protested rates 

and classifications on automated 

jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 
“ | 


INFORMER query in De- 
fense Department questionnaire 
for workers in defense plants 
was dropped after long battle 
by many unions. Question requir- 
ed workers to inform on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive” activities. 
Questionnaire, however, still re- 
quires workers to search mem- 
ories back to 1947 for statements 
on whether they had even read 


an earlier hesitancy on _the part of 
some workers 


he . said, was the sight of ta faded away as the strike. progress- 
sitting together, ed. 


to jem 


The Miami Hotel Association, 


(Continued on Page 17) | 


together 


© Riléchelll Weles ec Mileck $1.55 
® See Brewnell in Anti-Laher Drive 


anything “subversive.” 

‘ CRISIS is being rapidly reach- 
ed in negotiations between CIO 
T . Workers Union and 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity, TWU president Quill warn- 
ed. He said Authority has of- 
fered no counter proposal io 
union demand for 17-cent heurly 
wage increase. 


INVITATION to CIO Wood- 
workers to join AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman. He _re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal to 
get together to form one big in- 


dstrial union of lumber workers. 
* 


TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage 
raise and modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May 1. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is 
largest of the unions. 

* 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical field. They wese: 
halting of all raids, negotiations 
in “good faith,” autonomy guar- 
antees and united action in wage 
and contract negotiations. 

* 

CIO PRESIDENT Reuther 
called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler to veto state Catlin Bill 
which weuld deny unions right 
to participate in political activ- 


ities. 
_ 


GUARANTEED annual wage 
demand wilt. be presented to 
Allis-Chalmers manufacturer of 
farm equipment, it was an- 


mousioed by UAW-CIO. 
* 


FIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
against Wyandotte Chemicals 


| Corp. was won by United _Mme 


Workers District 50. Three thou- 
sand workers at plant near De- 
tréit wen wage raises of five to 
It po an hour plus other 


——— 


eer ee —— 


—— 


had been ready to ‘settle for the — 
status quo in face of company de- 
mands for an 18-cent an hour’ 
wage cut. They are now asking for 
the restoration of the 6.5 percent, 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seeks Vaccine 


the basis of public service rather 


wage cut they teok in 1952. 


- Hopes had been: running high of aches are caused incidental to 


a split in. the besses’ ranks and a'the distribution of the Salk' 


settlement at the Bates mills in anti-poli 
oOo Vac ine, é 
Maine : until the hour the’ talks; -. . the manu 


broke down two weeks ago. A long, 
sitike in textile’ is now probable. 
Maine CIO Textile Union officials! 
reacted by setting a union welfare’ 
board to handle relief casés. 


comfortably and profitably. 
Last week while city and state, 
officials, the medical world, par- 


high’ dimong 3,000 strikers. Mon- 


day sooming "780 stiiierd ‘at’ the had, contracted polio. after in-. 


aculation with vaccine | from. a 


| 

of research, Dr.’ Leon A. Sweet, | 
facturing companies involved foresees a rich future. He told the 
are prepared to ride out the storm| annual meeting of his company, 


-—~.{/a gold rush. 
' In ‘New Bedford, militancy rail" Discovery. that some children 


Berkshire - Hathaway mill’ voted 
unanimously ‘to: approve the fight 
for the restoration: of the 6.5. per- 
cent. wage “ of 3: years ago. Strik-! 
ers and. employers :all. over New, 
England are. gy their eyes on; 
this pacepatter the New Eng-} 


West Coast laboratory led to 
fears in some quatters that the 
drig may have been too hastily 
prepared by the company in a 
‘drive for quick profits. Some 
‘statements alleged that ailequate 


‘of the recent “wender drugs,” e x-| 


the commercial .sale of polio vac- 


‘precautions ‘liad ‘not been takén 
' to: fall the virus‘ased in the vac- 
cine. ‘Prompt «steps were ‘taken 


Jand ‘fine | gotton ‘anh industry. 
* 


" NEW BEDFORD textile ‘etak. 
ers .have. no.-illusion abéut: the. 
 siruggle they are«moving into. The, -. — ~ 
‘lessons of the six -. month textile!-ents and. hiiiven: in “many. areas 
strike of 1998 ‘are burned deeply , were. worrying whether. the. vac- 
. into the workers” mirids. : The tac- 

tics of strike le are woven} 
“into the:pattern ‘of this city’s folk-. 


sone from. omreulation. 


|crease . by almost ten million dol- 


to withdraw this’ batch of vac- ie 


NO MATTER what head-' ties to rise to 1,800,000 doses a| 


week. 
From the new developments in| 
medicine, Parke; Davis's director! 


less than a week before the Salk 
vaccine was given the go-ahead: : 


“We are in the latter stages: of 
. . But there are 
still rich veins te be discovered.” 


The company, which: in -recent 
years lost money -invested in one 


' 


pects to recoup its. losses this ines 


from polio vac¢ine sales. They an-,| Eisenhower, David Livingston of 


nounced ‘that not; even counting | 


cine, they expect their, sales to in- 


v 


_.__J| we 


cine, would. be received before the} : ¢ 
Season, the:..six companies}. 6AM a0 0: "2 
licensed by the . Federal’ govern-| : (gages 


lore. The strikers ‘know what ‘to-do. | ment to manufacture. the. serum! = 


are anxious now to do it’ {were busy:doubling their facilities 


The 
“The same militancy is not seen ; tO market it commercially. _. ee 
The, Eli, Lilly..company of Mya: bn— 


a the aga v8 union leadérs' of }- : ay 7 7 

the textile workers.. Long years of ; dianapolis,, for, example, ,immedi- 
géeing. along ’ with: the ~ heey ‘de- ately after the announcement af 
mands’ for wage-cut$ and speed- Up, the suctess: of Dr: Salk’s ' experi- 
have left their mark on the TWUA | 
offieials.: As: a‘ result;:. progress | of | 
the strike, to daté has been’ marked 
by,a@ see-saw tussle : betweeri the. Te 
demands of .the aworkers and the’ 1 meow said they be 
By ss of unign. officials. tharked 

“: TWUA-CIO |‘ earnings. 


nitted to a group. 


the vactine; and “expects a sizable 
tum.” Laboratories ‘of other com- 
sales to. 


thents, told the press that the com-| 
pany had ‘a large’ investment in| | 


‘on = ‘their s 
TAKE. Parke,- lr anal Pees. ea 


pany: of Rochester ee larg- 
(est producer of .the Sa sgt te 


cills* that a union Ae IS. swabs: 7h 7 af ro al 


ing 
meting ‘be called. As a result, 
fist: ena he. Hace 1954 — conte Ohi dee: 


| wee 


, that he had _tre- 
ceived over 1 elie’ phone 


_siaaton. 


cine first to local gavernments and 


The president of the drug con- | 
‘cern, however, sounded the sober 
reminder that despite today’ s de- 
mands the polio earnings would 
not go on forever. “By the end 


than private profit.” 
Labor leaders, Georgé Meany, 


AFL president, and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said the same 
of the year,” he warned, “you'll;thing last week in separate state- 
have an inventory of polio vaccine. |ments. Other public officials took 
When that happens you get a re-|steps to insure publie distribution 
duction in price and reduction in 'of the vaccine to all children based 

profit.” : on needs. Sen: Lister Hill of Ala- 

Contrasted with the commer-| 'bama proposed that ‘the vaccine 
cial outlook of the drug companies | be ‘distributed during the: period 
is the attitude shared by many jof shortage only to-schools er to 
parents, public officials, civic and'emergency cases, and :has-. pro- 
health . services. ‘posed the allocation of. Federal 

IN A TELEGRAM to. President funds to insure. vaccination of .all 
children in the nation. — . 

The state of New Jersey weed 
state funds for the - inoculation 
‘of all ‘its chi at ‘public: ex- 
‘pense. New York made: provision 
‘for’ similar inoculations of © all 
‘children through iets —_— 
grade: ~ 
‘} En sections: of the. seamaes .free 
inoculations . of -schoohk children 
got underway, as in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, : St. aain: Philadelphia, and 
the South. But other ..areas, , like 
.| New York, .were still ‘without ,sup- 
plies at all. for their children , this 
weekend. 

.To work .during . the shorts ge 
of. supplies and’; determine .who 
Bs ‘shoyld get it first, the government 

fe |is. forming, a National Advisory 
age Committee . on Poliomyelitis. ep- 
> =, 4 resenting the .drug industry, med- 
|icine,, and, public health . offgials. 
Whatever decisions this . . group 
makes , will, determine when vac- 
cine will be available, for the 40 
.| million . children ’ under 20 | years 


id. 
s uich. a comeniten, Ais, ti 


| line Neieest Bs 


the CIO Retail Workers’ Union; 
urged distribution of the, Salk yac- 


\pon-profit. groups, “who, will pro-. 
| vide inoculation to all children. on 
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— |Long State Labor St 
Wins New Jobless Pay Act 


LABOR TASTED the first fruits of its long and bitter legislative struggle for im- 
oped? unemployment insurance provisions last week when Gov. Harriman signed a 


ill raising weekly benefits from $30. to $36 for 26 weeks. It was the first victory of 


any importance won by the trade Spe 
[unions in Albany since 1942 and 
ispurred confidence that labor uni- 
jty would wring from the Repub-~ 
1:55 Hi-Fi at Five WRCA 95 lican - controlled Legislature next 
‘e St. Louis (11) 1:55 | Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45\year the rest of the jobless aid 
Saath nese Yay a). 9-30. Susan The_ People Takes the Lead—' ores which was beaten at the 
a t 
Hayward | ——— sera WCBS 8 Oe eae, ment insurance 
Man of the Year—Joseph Pulitzer Picensaes se Clift 7 diman measures proposed” by the State 
3 5. ing frou Belmont (7) “4:15 WRCA 8 100 — ton acumen’ CIO and AFL this year were: de- 
acing fr 15 | , : f ¢4 
Six O'clock Report (2) 6 Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 |Ehild up. tb four children’ of n- 
J omorrow—science MY ree Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 employed workers, extension of 
MM watt Od Time RADIO the benefit period to 36 wos, 
SOVERS A: ireduction of the eligibility peri 
Movie: There Goes My Heart Sunday, May I ‘from 20 to 15 weeks. and covera 
~ . cake . ? age 
a) (:30. Fredric March, Virginia As We See It—AFL series WABC to workers in plants of one or more 
ruce L 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 are News Roundup wacal Og 
_ _Jmogene Coca (4) 9 19-15 
- My Favorite Husband (2) 9:30 |" pita, Orchestra WCBS 12:30 
Donald O'Connor Show (4) 9:30 Anthology—poetry WRCA 1 ‘riman expanding the scope of cov- Go 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 g ry : ! erage, Gov. Harriman said ‘he was 
"pis be , Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 erage for unemployment _ insur- doing so “because this will even- 
News, mt (2) 11 7" World Affairs Report WCBS ance.This second bill provides that such coverage include those who tually extend ‘coverage to some 
pone: _ sh mrgraaget Wind (2 95) 45 | ‘benefits be paid after Jan. 1, 1956, work for an employer of two or 350.000 workers not  heretefore 
11- 15. B Ni. t t | Baseball: Ciants Vs. Cincinnati to all workers in plants of three Or ‘more. protected ‘by unemploy ment instur- 
riliant acting. 'WMCA 1:55 ‘mere, and that after Jan. 1, 1957,| At present oe ill are ance.” | 


TV | Baseball: Dodgers ys. Milwaukee | “It should be noted, however,” 
Suadex, May 1 oe fe 3 ee he added, “that some 150,000 
Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 ‘workers employed by firms who 

Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. Baseball Yankees VS. Detroit have only a single employe are 
- Camera Three—Hamlet—conclw- WINS 2:55 | left He sletely — a otected 
sion (2) 11:30 . Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 notiatele Ras mis- 


Movie Guide 


Movie: Stagecoach (7) ll 
| RADIO _ | 
Saturday, April 30 
News, WABC, WCBS, Noon 


| Baseball: Giants vs. St. Louis 
'WMCA 1:55 


Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55/° 


Saturday, ag 30 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
College Press Conference . (7) 
11:30 | 
Big Top—cireus (2) Noon 
* Jtalian movie with DeSica (7) 1 
Baseball: Dodgers-Chicago (9) 


required only to those who work 
in places where four or more are 
employed. es 

Sponsored by Sen. John  H. 
Hughes, Syracuse Republican, this 
bill was wrung from the Repub- 
licans after a prolonged fight. 
Hughes originally proposed the 
measure to head off the Jabor de- 
mand for immediate coverage for 
workers in shops of one or more 
employes. But the co-sponsor of 
the Hughes - Brees Law would 
have withdrawn even his own in- 
adequate measure if it had- not 
been for the pressure of labor and 
rank-and-file Democratic _ legisla- 
tors. 


| * 
IN SIGNING the two - year 
stagger bill on jobless aid ° cov- 


* 


SOME GAINS were scored in 
another’ bill signed by Gov. Har- 


THE WEEK CIVil ai hndealla 
© Hatehins Blasts US. Press 


aa, 


ae 


NY Times Youth Necuen 

Noon : 

Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon | 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30: 
Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 | 
Baseball: Gfants-Cincigneti (11), 

1:55 

' Dodgers-Milawukee (9) 2 
SPECIAL PROGRAM: Studio’ 

One Production of ALMANAC OF 

LIBERTY (2) 2:30. Excellent 
Movie: Champagne for Caesar 

- By 3. Lively satire with Ronald) 

~ Colman = 

Now and Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 4 

Zoo Parade(4) 4:30 

 Halimark Hall of Fame (4) 5 | 

~ Super Circus (7) 5 

“ * Sunday Lucy Show a”) 6 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

| You Are Theré—Lou Gehrig’s 

~~ Greatest Day (2) 6:30 

; Lassie (2) 7 

. You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30. ‘Sadie 
Gleason—guest -star : 

'  fFoast of the Town (2) 8. Eartha 

Kitt, Lionel Hampton, Georgia | 


r Gibbs. Others. 


5), 


WRCA 8 


‘RKO houses 


new film. Stanley. 
(Swedish) Little Carnegit 


Jack Benny WCBS 7 — | 
Bographies in Sound WRCA 7 | 
Town Meeting: As Asians Sees 
Us—Senators Paul Douglas, Mundt 
WABC 8 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

X Minus One — Science | 


Kraft. Music Hali—Rudy secaag 
WCBS 9 | 
Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 
IN Story WOR 9:15 
Meet. the (Press WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton 
Bread, Love & Dreams ( Italian)’ 


Gate of Mell taaaiiins Mth St. 


‘Guild 


Aida (Italian) World 

Bovs From Leningrad (Russian) 
One Summer of Happiness 
Glass Shipper, Music Hall 

Game of Love (French) Art 
Country. Girl, 68th St. Playhouse 
My Man Godfrey & Stage Boor 


DR. ROBERT M. HUT- 
CHINS, former president of the 
University of Chicago, sharply 
criticized the American newspa- 
pers April 21 for having shirked 
defense of peace and freedom. 
In a speech to a convention of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Hutchins said: 

“Can you say. that you have 
given. Americans the material 
they need to ‘reach a conclusion 
on the course they should follow, 
on the choice between co-exist- 
ence and no existence, the choice 
between seeking, peace through 
purchase and imtimidation and 
seeking it through total, enforce- 


alle disartament, the choice be-’ |" 


and world law? 

“And what ef freedom in the 
garrison state? Since most of 
you take the official line that the 
only important fact of life is our 
imminent danger from the im 
ternational conspiracy, most of 


| yeu have watched the erosion 


pink by acting yellow.” 


SEN. HERBERT LEHMAN 
(D-NY) announced April 24 he 


would introduce a bill to oust | 


MeCarthyite Scott | McLeod, 
State Department security chief, 
from his post as head of the 
U. S. refugee program. 


VINCENT HA@LLINAN, 


idential candidate retently re- 


leased ftom federal prison after 4 


a frame-up political sentence, 


ressed a meeting in New | 


York April 20. He issued a plea 


for unity of all progressives to: 


ob- 


win realizable “limited 


jectives.” 


' against 


former Progressive Party pres- | 


——_>- —~ ee 
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Classified Ads 


| 


APARTMENT TO | SHARE 


APARTMENT to shere > withs 2 teung ‘man. 


Call all day Set. & Sun. AL 4-7618. 835 


a month. 


: 
| 


FOR SALE. 


Reg. $.44.50. Spec. 
17 95.. Spec. 


REALIETIC| MOTHERS DAY GIFTS! 
Biendor . 
'6 be. Knife Get, Reg. 


$ 27.95 
11.95 


fortune.” 


' He pointed out that more than 
19 states provide jobless benefits 
for all workers and blamed New 
York State's failure to join — this 
list on the “indifference of the ma- 
jority (Republican) party members 
of ihe mon cesansenrtl 


js CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
| @ushioms. Wide choice of fab- 
rics and wood fintshes. 


YOU SAVE 360 


1339-95. 


Danish 


| Usually $99 


of freedom without a twinge.” 


} SEN. THOMAS C.- HEN- - 
NINGS (D-Mo) told a Biai Brith | — ; 
meeting Ap#il 20 that he has | FURNITURE F yoR saz : 
“grave doubts” as to the‘ “con-. prices: Gall 6a Ce a area sie 
stiturtional validity” of the Smith er SERVICES : 
Act and the’ McCarr an Internal * 
‘INTERIOR, our . 


(Painting) 
‘Security wer ov ae exterior "work. Houses 
: specialty. Beauty abd Gurability. Jack 
‘JACOB S. POTOFSKY, pres- |_Soeee Gt eet 
ident of the CIO Amalgamated’ MOVING AND STORAGE 
Clothing Workers, expressed sat- |5®TAES moving and. pickup’ Service. 
ee ae at signs that the Amer- rneepee oO ee oe ee id 
n people were fighting back MOVING, storage, an: distance, nea 
é seaiost encroachments on theif'| ericed piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-2600. 
civil libértids. ‘Pototsky's an ) oravien ver will ees tees oe 
were seconded by writer’ Wi P a soe a 
‘liam’ E. Shirer Wha’ said: “Fewer ne cee fone 4 
| ‘aind fewer ‘Americans’ are viel | | 
| to prove’ they aré not 'r or: 


5508 4 
139.95.4 - 


‘Steak Set .. ..Reg. + 10.95. Spec. 
| Air Conditioner Reg. 95. Snec. 
5 Standard Brand Dist. 
143 ¢th Aye. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7219 
One hour free parking er 2 tekens. 


a < 


as Eisenhower's: News Conference Chaplin Festival, 
_ Repeat (7) 8:30 - , . ‘house. Also UPA cartoons 
, aciend Mr. Blue Ocean with Eli Wages of Fear ( (French) Paris 
a (Bhi 
* Life Begins at 80 (5) 9:30 DRAMA 
. Spanish Show a * 9:30 Phoesie- ‘55, Phoenix Theatre, 
‘nightly except.Monday.—. 


-Eoretta Young Show (4) 10 
Movie: D.O.A. (5) 10. Fast mov-| Chekhov's Three Sistere, 4th. St. 
: Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 


me mystery: 
= Sunday News Speciab (2) 1 O'Casey’s - Juno and. Pay cOck, | : 
— =m Greenwich Mews . .. ‘a 
Bus Step, Music Box Theatre 
_. Comedy. in Masic—Victor Borge, 
‘§ Golden. . +..,.- 
#}. Plain and Fa uncy, Winter Garden 
Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 
‘Community Theatre, 436 W..27 St. 
Every Friday and Saturday... } 
Equity Library , Theatre — One 
fact plavs, 331.E. 70. Sun._nite only 
Shaw’s You Never- Can Tell, 
‘Provincetown Playhouse, Fri. “Sat.- 


Marilyn, -Nevella, ‘Annette, V sun. jira through May 1. -. ‘Home 2n7 1 Thind A Avenue © GR 3-7686 
| Dance Festival, ANTA Theatre} FOR CHILDREN ~ 


Dennis and .Great’ - Grand- : cr : ts Nsw Werk 3, N.¥. 
| children 1245 W. 52. May 3- 15 | Saturdays at Three, H ry’ cp. our ‘exibelleus builditg open for a] et sesame ‘+ Service 
PEE A oil 3 3 el ‘Ballet | Theatre, _ “Metropolitan Playhouse~Sat. S p.m — 


Sunday Spanish Hour (13) 8 (Revivals) 5th Ave. 
doth St. Play- | 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


Budget | Termnis | Free ‘peahaaia 
169 E. 33d St.. N.Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 @ MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Sat. 10 6. ‘Thurs. to 9 


city. 


ars Deepest iecenl for Our 


- Died 1 April 30, 1953 


—_—— 


es a= ~aiee mee 


t Reine Arnold, Anna, Julius : 
Nettie : 
—Grandchildren:: Philip, Selma, 


WERE 2 BLOCKS ‘OFF TIMES 8Q. 


-Yugesiav-American : 


Bookings, | 


for beieifdresots: ‘rehearsals, plays, 
movies, song banquets, meetings * 
: and wedding receptions . 


405 WEST’ 4]si Sf. 


— - musi ‘Natural ‘Scierice Centér, ‘Aimeri- 
can Musem. of Natural History, 
| Central Park W. & 79th. Sat. 16 oe 
)2.m. to 4:30.'Sun. and hol. 1-4:309 © 
Brooklyn — Chijiren’s | Museum, 
Psicotin Ave. &-Park PI. Sat. 104. 
‘to 5; Suns and hols 1-5 B ie Oe 
: 
f 


ART :. SHOWS | Hiss 58 


 Miaiariee Béeker’s one-man n' show, ft 
Att-of Today Gallery, Great’ North- | 


Zs MOVING | ° STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


13 £ sth re ‘ 


I n Memory of: 
MORRIS OKEN 


_ Who’ Lives. he a; 
Mankind's ‘Struggle - 
“sa Peace and F jeedoin ; 


| BERNARD STOLLER] 2 
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~ Launch Fight Against A-Bomb 


The New Jersey’ Council for: the leaflet in local papers. tory if millions of people all over 
Jobs, Trade and Peace announced The leaflet quotes the Paterson | the world should die of atomic 
this week that it is launching a | Morning Call editorial, the atomic blasts over a few square miles of 
) scientists, Carl Holderman, State, bleak rock in the Formosa straits. 
statewide campaign for Peace de- | shor Commissioner and Pope Pius} In opposing war over Quemoy 
signed to get the greatest possible oy the dangers of radio-activity re-;and Matsu Meyner said “The is- 
expression from residents of the sulting from the bomb tests. It|lands bear somewhat the same re- 
State against atomic war. calls for support of the Morse-|lationship to the.Chinese main- 

Ten thousand postal cards call-| Lehman resolution against U. S.)land as the islands dying in New 
ing for negotiations to ban atomic military involment in Quemoy and|York harbor bear to the U. S. 
weapons, and end to all atomic: Matsu. And it urges support of I wonder how we would feel if a 
tests which endanger the popu-|Senator Kerr’s resolution banning hostile power were in possession’ 


* 
* 


NEWARK.—The notoriously re- 
actionary un-American Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Demo- 
crat Francis E. Walter, the anti- 
labor co-author of the racist Mc- 
Carran-Walter law, is definitely 


a | 


lation by radio-active fallout, and! the use of the A bomb over For-|of Long Island? Quemoy is only a 
a pledge not to be the first country mosa. _|few thousand yards from the main- 
to use the A bomb are being cir-| f 
culated around the state for sig-; May Be Your Own or Your Childs” 
natures. the peace message says, and calls 

The peace cards will be collect-/ for letters to Jersey Senators Smith 
ed and a Jersey delegation will ard Case for the proposals on the 


take them to the 10th anniversary peace post cards. 
meeting Of the United Nations in MEYNER AGAINST WAR 


San Francisco in June. |OVER MATSU-QUEMOY fore ¢he world “furnishes the most 
Fifteen thousand leaflets headed| Governor Meyner, in a speech!acid test with which statesmanship 
“No Atomic Tests — No Atomic delivered last week in Reno to a‘has ever been confronted,” and he 
- War! Atomic Tests Mean Danger’ Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner of;expressed the hope that “America 
to All Americans and to All Other Nevada Democrats, said it would can find the leadership so vitally 
Peoples!” are being distributed as be “the most savage irony in his-|needed to meet this test.” 


cogeesmatess: LETTERS FOR PEACE 


‘miles from the Chinese mainland, 
not even twice the distance from | 
Manhattan’ to Staten Island in 
New York State.” * Soe 

The Governor concluded his 
talk by saying that the choice be- 


“Act Now—the Life You Save land. Matsu is nine and a_half; 


The contents of the leaflet were 
Letters to the Editor from Jer-;tematic and consistent search for 


printed as a quarter page ad in 
the Paterson Morning Call last 

ll over the State continue to | peace.” 
Still 


week, Peace groups in other areas. 
throughout the state plan to reprint seans a 
ishow the peoples’ fear-of atomic, oe Pipe 4 r ms peed 
war, and .the fervent desire for, 28anst UM. Ker ae Sgt: 
, tling all international disputes 
peace that exists. 


| through the UN.” One lettef writer 
One such letter says, “The first 


| 
asks: “ . . . how can we plan 


step in the direction of peace is atomic defense and retaliation with| 


Stone Defense 
Issues Brochure 


NEWARK.—The Martha Stone 
Defense Committee has issued a 
brochure dealing with the case, This act... 


to destroy all existing nuclear|®"Y chance of survival for our- 


Pa | . is : 9) 
weapons and stop any further pro- Selves and our ‘posterity | 
duction of such WERDORS: <6 «.o!| Two writers criticize scientists | 


will make further for allowing themselves to be uséd | 


ING SERVED: 


Ri 
NEW JERSEY MAY 1 
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scheduled to open its witch-hunt-) Walter-McCarran Law... was 
ing circus in New f -aaagé the designed to virtually exclude peo- 
middle of May. According to the! ple from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
calendar of the Committee the|rope.” The law can only be de- 
McCarthyite probe will begin May fended said the Catholic. prelate 
16th in Newark. by “recourse to the discredited and 
‘Agents for the Committee have Un-Christian tenet of racism.” But 
been active for some time in New, Walter has consistently and vigor- 
Jersey trying to line up stoolpigeons | ously defended his legislative mas- 
to testify, and “investigating’ lib-| terpiece—including the racist sec- 
erals, progressives and trade union-| tions of the law. 
ists. Some subpoenas have already; The kind of anti-democratic 
been served on Jerseyans. It is|hearings Jerseyans can _ expect, 
also quite likely that elements ex-| unless a mass protest movement is 
pelled from the Communist Party|mounted, can be seen by a look 
in the past few years as informers/at the record of the Committee, 
will appear as “friendly” witnesses and the men who have headed it 
for the committee. up over the years. From its very 


The Committee will undoubt-'beginning it has been viciously 
edly continue the anti-labor, red- anti-labor. It has played a union- 


baiting smearing that has charac-| busting, strike - breaking role. It 
teriz has been a front for reactionaries 


its hearings in other areas ! : Teac 
of the country. Dope stories leaked | ™ both parties, and its first cam- 


to the McCarthyite Newark Star-|Paigns of slander were directed 
Ledger said that labor, political | #gainst Roosevelt's New Deal. 


and educational figures in the state he Committee has been head- 
would be the targets of the witch- ed by such “illustrious” McCarthy- 


hunters. ites and labor-baiters as the no- 
Walter, the present chairman ple omar Dies of i John. 
of the House Un-Americans, is no-| p09 , the Georgia poll-taxer, J. 


: T r 
torious for his co-authorship of the wid co yeaa oe Beco 


immigration act bearing his name,!-": 
J prison | Id 
and for his slander and openly ex-|P as a common crook, Haro 


“Ty Pi 0 | Velde of Illinois, who attacked the 
pressed hatred of the foreign born. | Adabetteis  cletey -as a. bathed ol 
Walter is the Congressman who 


‘20 Communism, and the present chair- 
recently demanded that Dulles fire’ pan Walter. , 
Edward Corsi, prominent New | 


k * zr It. is clear that labor, liberals, 
York Repu ican, because of sub- progressives, the foreign-born, in 
versive connections. Corsi has: 


. fact ‘every’ person in New Jersey 
been prominent in the fight to) who debs pot embrace cee 
revise the McCarran-Walter law. | jgm is threatened by the un-Amer- 3 
Walter recently slandered Italians ican invasion of our state. Vigorous 
and Americans of Italian origin by action is needed at once to stop 
referring to them as xm, os! at! the Committee from coming in, or 
an immigration committee hearing.| failing in that to give them the 
This is right in line with the Walter! hottest reception they have ever 
immigrtaion law. No single piece experienced. 
of legislation in Congress has} Pressure should immediately be 
aroused such a storm of protest put on Congressmen. Individuals 
and opposition. The labor move- should be urged to speak out. Or- — 
ment, church, fraternal, nationality ganizations should go on record 


‘and liberal groups have condemn-' condemning the Cemmittee and 


ed the law and called for its repeal its scheduled witch-hunt. Pressure 
or amendment. ishould be put on the Democratic 

Walter's law make second class Party to act. Walter's coming to 
citizens put of 14 million Ameri-| Jersey can play hob with the’ 


—— 


Democratic chances of winning 


and expects to mail and distribute positive steps in the direction of 


to create atomic weapons. “What! cans of foreign birth. It brands 


a contrast between Dr. Salk and_ peoples of southern and eastern) 
|Europe, Negroes, Asians, Jews and 


the November elections—especially 


10,000 throughout «the genuine peace possible.” 
among the large and _ influential 


copies 


— 


’ 
; 
} 
; 


state. | | Another letter calls for “more',. ; 

The brochure deals with the Big peacemongers,” and Says 5 “Wwe his RPSOCIAES, ie 
Lie about force and violence, and squander more wealth and effort ery saving the lives of children, 
life for the working people. It 
points out examples of real force e 3 
and violence against labor leaders Labo N 0 Co te 
and Negroes, and ex : r, egr n } di $ 

€ 
N *. « P . eo - 

by use of the odious informer sys- ominated in rimaries 
tem. e | | 

“The defense of Martha Stone is Labor and progressive forces;GOP, and Van Clinton Democrat, 

In Mercer Rev. Wood- 

it presents a seven-point program the state, but a number of labor) son, got a GOP nomination for 
to fight the reactionary attempt to 2nd Negro candidates won nomi-!freeholder, and Dr. Reid won a 
send Miss Stone to prison: 

CIO} 
repeal of the Smith Act and drop-|Clude William Young in Union leader, won the Democratic bid | 
ping of the case against Martha/county, Richard Lynch and Wil- for council in E. Orange. 

Stone, discuss the ease in your or- {liam -Purcell in Essex county, Tom | 
formers. Purcell is an AFL leader from 
, ‘|the Carpenters Union. The others’ 
are CIO people. Lazzio is incum- | 
nominations. William Kovacs, Mer- 
eer CIO head won a Democratic. 
nomination for freeholder. — | 


gives some of the history of this'on a fruitless war and .prepara-'and the scientists who destroy lives 
ses the gov- 
ernment’s method of getting con- 
of great consequence to. all the failed to play much of a role in) won Assembly nominations in Es- 
nations in the two major parties.| Republican nomination for coun-| 
Distribute the material issued | 
ganization, contribute funds and Lazzio in Passaic county, and | 
bent Republican Assemblyman. 
Two Negroes, Rev. McIver, A BX POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 


valiant woman's fight for a better tions for war than on any sys- by atomic discoveries”! 
victions of working-class leaders, 
| 
people” the pamphlet states, and last week's primary elections ingsex county. 
Five labor men were nominated cilman at large in Plainfield, Both| 
by’ the defense committee, urge! for the State Assembly. They in-/are. Negroes. Harry Kranz, 
put an @nd to the use of paid in- Frank Meloni in Camden county. | 
All the others won Democratic’ 


-_ ee ne —— 


a 


ith’ their discov-| : es, A 
i |Catholics as inferior by severely. 


limiting their immigration to the 
U. S. Under Walter’s law Italy, 
with a population of 60 million, is. 


immigrants as Ireland which has a 


people. 


jallowed only the same number of: 


population of only three million’ 


Italian vote in the state. 

Above all the atmosphere must 
be created, if the Committee does 
finally come in, of no cooperation 
with it or its aims. The un-Amerti- 
can Committee is a part of the 
McCarthyite consiparcy to rip up 


ithe Bill of Rights. It is an enemy 


|.pressing for emasculation of pres- 


The Catholic Archbishop Rich-| of every decent American. They 


ard J. Cushing of Boston said: “The must be fought! 


sho 
tal 


OPPOSE PLAN TO STUDY 


}mum pay in the laundry and 
CHILD LABOR | cleaning and dyeing industries has 
LAW CHANGES | been set up. The board consists of 
The proposal to “study” state, nine members—three each from la- 
child labor a in order to weaken. bor, industry and the public. Pres- 
them is meeting with plenty of ent minimum wages range from _ 
opposition in the state—and not as low as 26 cents to 60 cents an 
only from the labor movement.| hour in some industries. The speci- 
Other groups and individuals have, fic occupations to be studied by 
been outspoken against the phony the board have 45-50-cent mini- 
study commission proposal that has, mums. 
already passed the Assembly. Re-| LABOR BRIEFS 


actionary farm leaders have been CIS far increanted state and feds 


eral aid to education ... over 200 
AFL office workers at Curtiss- 
State Labor Commissioner Carl Wright, Caldwell won a $4 a week 


ent laws. 


COMPULSORY SAFETY 


MAY DAY 
CELEBRATION 


MAY DAY 
‘CELEBRATION 


Hear Manuel Cantor 
Communist Party Leader 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Dinner and Entertainment 


Sat., April 30 — 7 pm 


Progressive Workers Center {| 
$9 Carroll St., Paterson | - 
. Sun., May 4 _ 8 pm 


| fetrentars Hal 
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Admission $1.00 
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| spectors in industries witht higher 


i warned _ previously. 


| . i} ) SET) wi fii th 
ra iid “ous Ady ‘mini. 


Holderman has proposed compul- | raise, . « « City Councils in New 
sory hiring of qualified satety in- Brunswick, Rahway and Elizabeth 


than average accident rates, Other! have endorsed CIO demands for 


proposals made at the Governor's $1.25 an hour minimum wage... . 
Conference on. Industrial Safety|350 Baker Chemical Company 
held at Rutgers were: state cer-; workers were threatening strike 
tification of plant safety inspec-! last week. in Phillipsburg unless a 
tors, stiffer penalties for violations contract was signed . , . Local 440 
and double indemnity for workers' IUE negotiating with .Foster- 
injured in plants that had been; Wheelerin Carteret . . . a 3%2-week 
strike of ClO furniture workers 
e ed in Carteret with a three- 
ent wage hike. ea; 
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Big Show at Yucca 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE FEVERISH gamblers at Las Vegas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
because the clink of silver.coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 
is something to think about. 


*. Mankind may well wonder if 


_” THE AUTHORITIES invited - 


that clink is of 30 pieces that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out on the 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions to 
write about 
some __ giant 
sports epic like 
the champion- 
ship bout that 
was once held 
near here be- 
tween Jack} 
Johnson and | 
Jim _ Jeffries. 

The _ reporters ee: 

descri the crowded hotels, 
the jammed streets, the bustlin 

saloons and shouting casinos, al 
one great jamboree. They were 
not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-la, 
folks, step right up and sea the 
greatest show on earth. Lack- 
ing was peanuts and popcorn 
and five-cent balloons for the 
kiddies. 

The gamblers _ odds on 
the time of the explosion. Would 
it go off Friday morning or Sat- 
urday afternoon? Two-to-one, 
five-to-one, lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 

Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 
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Happy 


THE WORKER greets its 
readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 
for peace, progress, and democ- 
racy, for the end of McCarthyite 
repression, and for the con- 


founding of all warmongers. 


Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us, The Worker, on 
this May Day? The most prac- 


‘tical greeting would be a dona- 


tion to help along our lagging 
fund drive. Take an envelope 
now and address it to The Work- 
er, P.O. 136, Cooper Station, 


- New York 3. Place within it a 


ten dollar bill, or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 
Happy May Day to all of us. 


4 


May Day: 


the lady folks to come to the 


jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 


dle-aged ladies and gentlemen | 


wearing civil deferise caps and 
badges from Kansas City, Bis- 
mark, Akron, Terre Haute, 
“tramping through the dust and 
sagebrush” to inspect thg test- 
homes’ of frame and brick and 


* concrete block, a mock town © 
m™~ such as you find on Hollywood's - 


sets. | 
What could they think as they 
“peered curiously,” as the UP put 


_it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 


steads, the pots and frying-pans, 
the department store dummies 
and all the rest that so care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 
two off? 

In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
—_ their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore graduation exercises at 
Johnny's high school, or on the 
— before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the fire- 
works to go off after the orator 
lauded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. | 

Concealed behind the festive 
air is a skull that is grinning 
hideously. 


HOW MANY among. the 
“eager and excited” spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspapermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military — officials, peered 
through to the truth? 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Firms Happy 
At Prospect of 
Vaccine Profits 


—See Page 2 
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World Rallies to 


UW. $.-Ghina Talks 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


BY FAR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conference was 
Chou En-lai’s proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis, The repercus- 


sions of that proposal have rocked the au 


position to its very~foundations. 
Secretary of State Dulles found 


it necessary to — the dam-. 


age done by the first State De- 
partment reply to Chou. 
Let's take this step by step. 
On Saturday, April 23, the 
day before the Asia-Africa con- 


ference ended Premier and. For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai put 


- out-the following statement: 


“The Chimese people are 
friendly to the American people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Government is willing to sit 


down and enter into negotia- 


tions with the United States 

Government to discuss the ques- 

tion of relaxing tension in the 

Far East and especially. the 

question of relaxing @ension in 

the Taiwan (Formosa) area.” 
* 


THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 
proposal and that “The next 
move is up to our Government.” 

It ever America’s name was 
dragged in the mud it happen- 
ed within a few hours after 
Chou’s proposal in the reply by 
the State Department. 

Happy about an opportunity 


iy 


to end the danger of shooting? 
Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that before any talks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. 

This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hours 
thought, was agreed to by 
President Eisenhower. The N.Y. 
Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 


burg, Pa., opened a telephone 


conference with the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the proposal.” 

So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 
State Department after consult- 
ing with our vacationing Pres- 
ident. 

Later Eisenhower found it 
necessary to say that he too was 
for direct talks with China. 

* 

THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington’s response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender of the State Depart- 


a ment at Bandung commented: 


“It is a pity that the U. S. 
should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 

In Washington, even conserv- 


a ——— 
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tomatic-reflex-nay-saying Sta te Department 


ative Democratic Party leaders, 
like Chairman George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


. 


* 
i 


mittee and Senate majority lead- - 


er Lyndon Johnson supported 
talks with China. = ~~ 


Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 


Herald-Tribune (April 26) was 


shocked out of his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 


“What do these people think 
they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition 


of the newspapers or conduct-. 
_ing. the foreign policy- of the. 
. United States?” 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam- 
age. And the kind of damage it 
is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached itself. They 
revealed unwittingly that the 


war crises were not the result. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Strikebreaking Cops Fail 
To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
- THE STRIKE of. 80,000 


| 


workers of the southern teléphone and railroad empires 


neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there: 


were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers to organize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day, 
the two strikes began, should put’ 
all doubts to rest. The two giant 
Wall St.-controlled corporations, 
on .the other hand, ‘appear just; } 
as determined to “settle” the! 3 
strikes by smashing the unions. _ | im 
Far from subsiding, the strike, | 
movement is encouraging other 
workers to fight. | 
The. latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands’ 
of wnorganized Negro and white) 
workers are the latest national con- 
centration objective of the Hotel| 
and Restaurant Employes, AFL. | 
With many hundreds out at eight| 
ef the well-known hotels in Miami! 
Beach, the week saw the walkout 
spread to the Sea Isle Hotel. This. 
coincided with the flareup of dem-| 
onstrations of telephone strikers at 
Florida exchanges. 


OE 
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UNION leader addresses L&N Railroad strikers meeting im 
Louisville, Ky. 


a 


offices. At Belle Glade, Fla., near,30,000 steel workers coming out 
B becom: 18 ae ] “wri ‘oe West Palm Beach, pickets and in a one-day stoppage in sympathy 
phone strikers wih clubs while’ abs clashed at the exchange. with the telephone strikers. 
firemen, let go with streams of: : ort es 
water. Seven, were arrested. | ae prone oe nigga | sa pee cr Liaievilie Se 
Circuit] Tudlge Joseph S. White militancy in Florida was of the ‘ ‘le ad soe snag 
oad . 7 : .| Nashville Railroad networks are 
‘cited 20 Delray Beach, Fla.. strik-|Same pattern that has emerged in 
ers for contempt of his injunction'the Birmingham-Bessemer area of 
‘of March 15 banning picketing Alabama where militancy the week 
within 40 feet of the company’s before had reached the. point of : 
| THE @PECIAL significance of 
| the spread of strikes to the Miami 


Spark 


ple in general. 
* 


— —_—_ ae ae 


hotels is the Negro-white unity in 
that = struggle. David Herman, 


Textile Strik 
F A e | | president of Hotel, Workers, Lo- 
Gf i FP ast | [- ‘ila cal 6, New York who is special 
| , organizer for his international in 
(By a Worker Correspondent) |mi is “just wonderful.” Something 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass. (new for Florida and _ heartening, 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND cotton-rayon ‘workers, be said, was the sight of Negro 


have upped their ante in the 10-day-old. strike against the 
‘biggest textile chains in New England. The textile workers 


lat meetings and walking side by 


THE WEEK !N LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Mitchell Tries te Block $1.25 _ 
® See Brownell in Anti-Laber Drive 


LABOR Secretary Mitchell anything. “subversive.” 
carried ball for administration in CRISIS is being rapidly reach- 
fight against $1.25 minimum __ ed in negotiations between CIO 
wage for which all labor is Transport Workers Union and 
united, Mitchell tried to con- New York City Transit Author- 
vince Pennsylvania Federation. ity, TWU president Quill warn- 
of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- ed. He said Authority has of- 
posal for 90-cent minimum fered no counter proposal to 
would .benefit workers more than union demand for 17-cent hourly 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation wage increase. 
didn’t go for Mitchell's line. 
* INVITATION to CIO Wood- 
_ workers to join AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman. He re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal] to 
get together to form one big in- 
dstrial union of lumber workers. 
- | 
TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage > 
raise and. modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May 1. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers: is 


largest of the unions. 
* 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical: field. They were: 
halting of all raids, negotiations: 
in “good faith,” autonomy guar- 


UNION papers are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to Jaunch_a fight against 
labor racketeering. Knowing 
Brownell, papers warned that 
instead of really going after 
racketeers he was more likely-to 
attempt smear job on all labor, 
This was borne out by Brow- 
nell speech in Dallas, Tex., ‘in 
which he blasted Democratic 
administrations for “toleration” 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 


STRIKE votes are being taken 
in Buffalo on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 
UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized 
vote at Ford assembly plant. 


getting the warm support of the 
ALF and CIO unions and ef cok 


side on picket lines. He said that 


nine-state| 


| 


Miami, said the solidarity in Mia-' 


; 


} 


and white workers sitting together, © 


Walkout by members of IUE- 

CIO Local 511 protested rates 

and classifications on automated 

jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 
* 


antees and united action in wage 


and. contract negotiations. 
* 


CIO PRESIDENT Reuther 
- called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler to veto state Catlin Bill © 
which would deny unions right 
to participate in political activ- 
ities. 


INFORMER query in. De- 
fense Department questionnaire 
for workers in defense plants 
was dropped after long battle 
by many unions. Question requir- 
ed workers to inform on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive” activities. 
Questionnaire, however, still re- 
quires workers to search mem- 
ories back to 1947 for statements . 
on whether they had -even read 


eS 


* 
GUARANTEED annual wage 
demand. will be presented to 
_Allis-Chalmers manufacturer of 
farm equipment, it was an- 
nounced by UAW-CIO. 
* 


FIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
against Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. was won by United Mine 
Workers District 50. Three thou- 
sand workers at plant near De- 
troit won wage raises of five to 
11 cents an hour plus .other 


| gains. a 


an earlier hesitancy on the part of 
some workers to join together 
faded away as the strike progress- 


The Miami Hotel Association, 
(Continued on Page 17) 


had been ready to settle for the 
‘status quo in facé of company de- 
mands for an 18-cent an _ hour 
‘wage cut, They are now asking for 
the restoration of. the 6.5 percent! 
wage cut they took in 1952. 
lLopes had been running high of aches are caused incidental t 
a snlit in the bosses’ ranks and a the distribution of the Sal 
settlement at the Bates mills in anti-polio vaccine, the manu-| 
Maine until the hour the _ talks RS il eae ail 
_.broke down two weeks ago. Atong acturmg Companies involved lars. 
strike in textile is now’ probable. 
Maine CIO Textile Union officials 
reacted by setting a union welfare 
‘board to handle relief cases. i 
_ Jn. New Bedford, militancy rari 
high among 3,000. strikers. Mon- 
dav morning, 780 strikers at the 


comfortably and profitably. cern, however, sounded the sober 
Last week while city and state reminder that despite today’s de- 
officials, the medical world, par-'mands the polio earnings would 
ents and children in many areasinot go on forever. 
/were worrying whether the vac-!of the year,” he warned, “you'll 
pn Hina ning ana? before the have an inventory of polio Vaccine. 
, ings 7 | , polio season, the six companies|When that happens vou get a re- 
B. ‘Kshire “Hathaway mill voted licensed by the Federal govern-|duction in a sadsbtios in 
iinanimously to approve the lig (iment to manufacture the. serum | profit.” Sat 
saab tomah cont se 9 bay tread al mete. yey ern a facijities The only cloud in the horizon 
eis! and , SO a Yee eed ek ' \of the company and its new-found 
med amy ries raktinul wpe i ibaa aate The Eli Lilly company. of In-| profits, at the moment: is a union 
eB mR are kee ny Toa Ye on! dianapolis, for example, immedi- a ‘eal 
titis pacesetter for the New Eng- ately after the announcement of| 71a “4... eee 
and fine cotton goods industry. ha” euciess of Dc: Gas expos CIO Chemical Workers’ union ex- 
NBS Cae ks PMN : ments, told the press that the com- 
NEW BEDFORD textile work-' pany had a large investment in 
ers have ‘no illusion about the. the vaccine, and “expects a‘sizable}] #@ 
struggle they aré moying into, The, return.” Laboratories of other com-;  ¥; 
lessons of the six - month textile “a ‘said they expected sales to} = 
. strike of 1928 are burned deeply; have’ a ‘marked -effect on their 
- intq-the workers’ minds. The tac-fearmings. °° tee : | & 
tics of strike struggle are na tog ‘TAKE: Parke; Davis and Com-| £4 
‘into the pattern of this city’s {olk- Padny of Rochester, Michigan, larg-|: jit 
‘lore. The strikers know what, to-do: {est producer of the Salk vaceine.! 24 
| in are anxious now to do it. | This company. produced over 50: ; 
dee ie 


| 


e same militancy is not seen | percent of the: shots: used in the a as Fee 
in the appointed umion leaders of | 1954 -tests conducted ‘by Dr. Salk.} . 

the textile‘ workers. Long years ot | It is now : producing 900,000 doses ee 
‘going along with the bosses’ de- weekly, and is doubling its facili-) 3% 
mands’ for wage-cuts and speed-up; "Ss we rise to 1,800,000 doses .a 
‘have left their mark on the TWUA}.““**- ba Sel ieee 
officials. A§sa result, progress of! From the new developments in 
the étrilé tar date has been marked: medicine, Parke, Davis's director | 
‘by a ‘see-saw tussle. between the! Of .research, Dr. Leon A. Sweet,! 
demands of the Workers ‘and the: foresees a rich future, He told’ the 
dnaction of union officials: annual meeting of his’ company, |\‘ 
-« George. Carignan, TWUA-CIO, Jess than a week before the Salk/’ 
area -director,:admitted to a group, “Gun Was, given the go-ahead: 


: +“ & ees r ti 
of striking workerg;-that-be had re;|, ,/$ Ste, in the latter stages of 


ceived: over. 100° personal ‘phone; cat rich‘ veinsto. be: discovered.” 

alls, a | ap a ect ‘The ¢empany, «which in recent 

meeting be called. As.a result, -years lost ‘money- invested in’ oné|* 

firgt aneeting ofthe Hathaway 19x, y¢-the : cent wont tips Pf) 
Bits tlssds | Atha 


C1 CeitinieP CAP EKe'11) 


pects toed 


” 


Baltimore pne ‘of 46 
With supplies 


pires May 1. Some 400 of their 


| NO MATTER what head- from polio vaccine sales. They an-'employes were fired last year, and 
g'nounced that not even counting the union is now asking for 10 
1, the commercial sale of polio vac-|and 15 cents an hour increase, 

icine, they expect their sales to in- while the company is offering 342 
crease by almost ten million dol-jto 4% cents. The union, has 


are prepared to ride out the sam The president of the drug con- facture will not be held up. 


“By ‘the end/ parents, public officials. civic arid 
» > >] 


| 


‘A contract with the vide inoculation to all children on! 


Basin i in the city's token vac- 
cination against :-pelio; ;.voices -a loudreaction to the new .Salk | them 
vaccine “desperately short .df the nation’s 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seeks Vaccine 


Labor leaders, George Meany, 
AFL president, and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said’ the same 
thing last week in separate state- 
ments. Other public officials took 
steps to insure public distribution 
of the vaccine to all children based 
Contrasted with the commer-,on needs. Sen. Lister Hill of  Ala- 
'bama proposed. that the vaccine 
‘be distributed during the périod 
of shortage only to schools or to 
emergency ‘cases, and: has pro- 

* . posed the allocation of Federal 

IN A TELEGRAM to President funds to’ insure ‘Vaccination of all 
Eisenhower, David Livingston of children in the nation. . 
the CIO Retail Workers Union,! ‘The state of New Jersey ‘voted 
urged distribution of the Salk vac-| state funds for the inoculation 
cine first to local governments and | of all its. children at’ public ex- 
non-profit groups, “who will pro- pense. New’ York made provision 
for similar inoculations ‘of all 
children. through the fourth 
grade, } ia 

In sections of the countty ‘free 
inoculations of: * school’ children 
| got underway, as‘ in Dettoit,’ Chi- 
cago, -St. Louis, Philadelphia; ‘and 
- the’ South. But’ other areas: like 
|New York} were still without 'sup- 
_ | plies at alf for their childten this 

weekend. «© — Ermetoeen 

‘| To work during the shortage 
of supplies and determine ‘who 
should -get it first, the government 
‘is forming a: National : Advisory 
Committee. on : Poliomyelitis - ‘rep- 
Fe (resenting the drug industry, -med- 
4 jicine,.and:public health offiéials. 
“3. |Whatéver ' decisions this © group 
makés will: determine. :when «vac- 
cine will be available for ‘thé 40 
million children under 20 years 
| |old; not:now provided for iri. the 
7° |Current - program of. . inoculating 
first’ and. second graders. « 
‘T Such “a committee is’ necessary 
eo gum -}in view of the current éstimate of 
aE ithe National Foundation “for: In- 
fantile Paralysis.:: _According to 
vaccine for all this nation’s 
children from: fivé to’.19. may not 
Javaildble “before: ‘early 2056; 
Sdvoad ules: “fore years. 482% 


pledged that the vaccine manu- 


cial outlook of ‘the drug companies 
is the attitude shared by many 


health. services. | | : | 


the basis’ of public service rather: 
than private. profit.” 


te 
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- International May Day is as cize the past policy of Bill Green 
American ag apple pie ala mode |and Dillon “of endless negotiations 
and as intemational as our French- with the employers while the men 
hinted +Stavee: of ‘Lierty The|7"° working; of discouraging al] 
Tr ee ee ae strike activities’ by, the rank and 
age tT: rook ae Pesgtines iy file membership in defense of their 
on May I], in the 


Qn q ‘wages and conditions.” The con- 
strikes for the eight-hour day. _| vention calls for a new militant pol- 


On this May Day of 1955 let icy to win: L—A 30-hour week. | 
the auto workers board a fictional 2,_—Abolition of speedup aiid piece 
time machine with me and fly’ work. 3.-Seniority rights. 4.— 
back some 19 years. We arrive in Higher wages (this includes annual | 
South Bend, Indiana, on May 1, and real wages, said the conven-| 
1936. We enter the hall where tion), and, 5.—Real collective bar-' 
the UAW second conyention is mM! gaining. Norman Thomas of the 
session. In reality this is the UAW 's Socialist Party is a guest speak- 
birthday convention. It's the first er, but he doesn't ‘ mention- May 
time they won autonomous rights’ Day and the historic significance 
as ali intérnational union affiliated | of making shorter hours the num- 

with the AFL. Before then they|ber one demand on this day. We 
- were completely ruled. by the, AFL think how in 1955 the auto work-_ 
top command and. the agent of this ers are out to get higher wages, 
command, Francis J. Dillon. The including an annual wage, and an’ 
May | 1936 “United Automobile | anti-speedup short term contract. | 
Worker” headlined the new won How on May Day 1957 it'll again: 
union freedom: “Union wins self be the 30-hour week with 40 hours. 
rule; Dillon out; new officers elect- pay. | 
oi +, | ? -| We hear the convention resolve’ 
et. In the convention hall ga this to defend civil liberties and “com- | 
. single day of May 1, 1936, we are a ds ee a a 
witnesses to some historic man- at the perus Of all fascist move- 
‘dates for the auto workers of Amer- ments.” They spell out their stand | 
‘against stoolpigeons and the frame-' 


May 1, Birthday 
Of the UAW - 


? 
t 


; 
’ 


; 
} 


} 
; 
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ica. 
A principled labor unity is voted up by demanding freedom for the 
for. The UAW takes the first steps Negro Scottsboro Boys. and_ for 
to merge with the independent'Tom Mooney and Billings. 
unions in the auto industry—the! A Farmer-Labor Party is voted 
Automotive Industrial Workers for “and that our elected delegates | 
Association and the Mechanics to the AFL convention be instruct- | 
Educational Society. We think how ed to speak and vote for the forma- 
swell it would be if the same spirit tion of such an all-inclusive party.’ 
were carried into the AFL-CIO At the same time the convention 
inerger talks today and the United decides td throw its imdependent 
Mine Workers, R.R. unions and the labor support behind the reelec- 
other independent unions could be tion of President Roosevelt for a 
included in the merged federation. second term on the Democratic 


We hear the convention vote em- Party ticket. 
-phatically for industrial unionism as; A small Right Wing group in the 
against being broken up into sep- convention on this day makes a 
arate craft unions. On this day the final attempt to‘set aside the Michi-| 
CIO is only a committee inside gan regional election to the union’s| 
the AFL. But the UAW decides to International Executive — Board. | 
affiliate with this committee in,They are defeated by the Left and| 
order “to help reform the policy progressive forces. The new board! 
of the AFL.” We think how these member elected frora Michigan is 
> reforms are still needed today to a 28-year-old young man named} 
win equal membership and lead- Walter P. Reuther. 

_ ership rights for Negro workers in| ‘The convention votes to start an 
the coming, merged Jabor federa- organizing drive in the auto indus- 
tien. | try using shop. workers as volun- 

We hear the convention criti- teer organizers backed by a $250,- 
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DIGGS GETS INVESTIGATION 
OF ARMY DISCRIMINATION 


_ WILLOW RUN.—Congressman of “Kangaroo” proceedings where 
Charles. Diggs, Jr., and U. S. Sena-| the cards are stacked against the 
tor .Pat. McNamara have been accused. 
. asked to aid in getting a Congres-| Meanwhile in telegrams to the 
ional investigation for Jesse Ruther-;Secretary of the Air Force Talbot: 
ford, a. Negro World War II vet-| and the commander of the 575th) 
eran who has been discharged as a'Supply Squadron, Congressmat.| 
Veterans Administration hospital;Diggs tore into another case ot! 
. aide from a job he has held for discrimination and 
nine years. The government terms against a Negro GI. 
_him a “security” risk. He ran twice) The Negro Congressman  as- 
on, the Progressive Party ticket. sailed ‘as an injustice the action of 
Rutherford requested the in- a fact finding board that caused 
vestigation from Diggs and Mc-,the undesirable discharge’ of tield 
Namara because many  security|staff sergeant Willie Davis. Davis, 
firings are Negroes. His letter for'father of four c¢hildrén “was _or- 
the investigation came from _ his, dered to appear and explain ‘before 
1 attorney. Charles Lockwood wholthe fact-finding board a letter from 
was, defense attorfiey in the Lieut.' his wife’s employer ‘that he had 
_. Milo .Raduloyich “loyalty” case. |“Communist connections.” - : 
Lockwood, an outstanding fight: | 


prosecution | 
| 
i 


The Congressman moved ‘in 6n 
er for civil rights wrote the two this case’ wheh he read‘ the tyans- 
Michigan legislators, “This is the'script and found the only “evi- 
fourth case I have had in a“row,dence” was the letter from the air-. 
which involved. a Negro, all the'man’s wife’s boss.-One of the ques- 
persons involved have little or tions asked Sergeant Davis was 

| nothing. to. do with: national] se-/ he a member of the, NAACP or: 


oI ie bie ss Young Progressives. ERE: 
Lockwood said in. all these.cases} This week ‘it was learned that 
Secretary of: the Air Force Talbot: 


ee inst.‘ Negroes. no grounds: exist- 
for bringing charges that meant /at the : request of Congressman 
Case. 


oss ef wages and the humiliation Diggs :will probe .the Davis 


met. 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
“. COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS. || 


lsigned by William MeKie and Ru- 


ganization of the open shop-Ben- 


*ition, Little David topples over two 


Bend. As we fly back to the pres- 
‘ent time the auto workers with us: 
are determined that this rich heri- 


. 


|gougers in the 12th St., 14th, Lin-' 


as $100 and $125. 


jare demanding from City Council 


separate lists of eligible:Negro and 
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Albert Kahn 
Speaks Here, 
Sun., May 15 


DETROIT.—Victims of the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act who face de- 
portation and those facing denatur- 
alization will be honored at a ban- 
quet, Sunday, May 15, at 2 p.m. 
at Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell, 
where the main speaker will be 
Albert Kahn, publisher and well 


known Amertean writer. He re- 
cently published the book “False 
Witness, the story of the reeanting 
ef stoolpigeon Harvey Matusow. 
Admission will be $2.50 a_ plate 
with the entire proceeds going to 
defend the rights of foreign born 
Americans to remain in their adopt- 
ed country. 

The aidience will be. asked to 
join in with the Michigan Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 
Born’s campaign of support to the 
Lehman-Celler Bill, the counter 
proposed law to the racist Walter- 
McCarran Act. 


STRIKE FUND. The bosses, “strike fund,” the stockpiles of 
cars, on” April 18th reached, 624,277 new cars on hand. — The 
previous all time high was 607,275 on May 1, 1954 


© ue 


BUGAS’S POOL. In the Ford negotiations someone made a 
crack about the Ford Moter Company profits and ex-FBI agent 
Bugas is supposed to have objected. He is reported to have said 
that the company had already set aside a pool of money and that’s 
what would be used and no more! .. \— 


oO ee 


GAW. In the Ford negotiations the company claims it took 
a poll. They alleged that the workers don't want GAW but 
want a wage increase. Aiso someone on the union side of the 
table pulled a boner by saying that the union had a “counter 
proposal” to GAW. Man, did the company leap. Wanted to know 
what it is, They are still asking. Maybe you heard what it is.” 
° 


oO ° 


IMAGINE. The gall of the Ford Motor company, they want 
the right to appoint alternate union committee, this is one of their 


demands in negotiations. 


ou ° ° 


“EXTRA PAYCHECKS” The blurb in Ford’s house organ, 
Ford Rouge News, that the company has paid out “millions in 
fringe benefits” leaves out entirely of course that said millions would 
never have been granted unless there was a union. Back in the 
twenties when there was no union when the workers came to Ford 
to ask for something the company turned ice water out of fire 
hoses on them before the old Highland Park plant gates. Remem- 
ber the 110 day strike of the Ford Canadian workers before they 
could get Ford to give out with a 4¢ an hour wage increase. All 
this froth the big two are dishing out is to snow job the workers 
that you dont need a union when you got “human engineer” 
Henry Ford II. : 


000 union fund. We smile as we 
think of the mighty oak grown 
from this fertile pioneer acorn. In 
1955 it takes $25 million in strike 
funds alone to: advance the cause, 
of the auto workers. But on May 1, 
1936, we hear the little David 
UAW, with its 7,000 members chal- 
lenging the Giant Goliaths of the 
auto industry. A resolution is read; 
from the original Ford Local 98, 


© c & 


WHY. Why dont the union call mass membership meetings 
everywhere and read out to the rank and file the proposals made 
to the union by Ford and General Motors on contract revisions 
and their. position (Ford) on GAW. The auto workers hate secret 
negotiations; and right now ‘the union and the companies are 


miles apart and the membership should be told. | 


WATCH IT. Chrysler would love to see the “independents”_ 
now in contract talks at the Barlum Hotel (American Motors) 
gneak over a wage cut on the phony grounds of helping them (the 
“independents’) “compete” with the Big Three. Chrysler is all ready 
we hear to come in with the crying towel and’ make the point that 
they need to “compete” too against the Big Two, GM and: Ford, 


so the union should “make adjustments.” 
© oc 


ben Mardiros. It ealls for the or- 


nett-dominated Ford Motor Co. In 
the year that follows the conven- 


of the Giants, GM and Chrysler, 
with the weapon of the sit-down 
strike. 

This is what happened on May 
Day 1936 in the city of South 


| 


ne 
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CHRYSLER. The UAW will prebably open negotiations with 
Chrysler around the.end of June or after July 4. A unique situation 
in UAW bargaining history may result when all three big com- 
panies, Ford, GM, Chrysler could bé negotiating at the one time. 
The Chrysler contract expires August 31, but they can start talks 
60 days before. 


tage shall live on in the UAW epo-| 
nomic battles of 1955 and political | 
strugles of 1956. ay 


Council Stalls 
Desegregation 


CINCINNATI. — Circuit | Court 
Judge Charles Simons took under 
consideration an appeal by. the 
Detroit Housing Commission for 
“more time” to erid segregation on 
public housing. : | 

For four years the same Housing, 
Comission a tool of the Cobo Ad- 
ministration has been stalling on 
desegregating a number: of lily-) 
white housing project hére?’ Mean-| 
while hundreds of Negro families,, 
ousted from their homes by an 
expressway clearance deal of, 
Mayor Cobo: have been unable to! 
find places to live. Many of them! 
became victims of ruthless rent) 


-__- 
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SKIDS. Chrysler is just about due to hit the skids on car 
sales and local unionists tell us that “it ain't going to be long now,” 
till layoffs or cutbacks star. 

WIPED OUT. In the last 22 months its reported that 5,166 


franchised. auto dealers went out of business. 
© o 
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The recent reports of Kaiser Willys and Studeback that show 
losses for both companies, reveals that all is not well in the auto 
industry. Both of them of course blame their losses on “reduced 
retail demands and low production output and high unit produc- 
tion costs.” Not a word about the vicious monopoly setup in the 
industry that finds the Big Three, Ford, GM, Chrysler edging their 
weaker rivals out of the market. . . . Of course none of the 
reports mention the thousands of dollars the companies saved by 
wagecuts they got employees to accept. 

° o & 

LAYOFFS. Heavy layoffs are rumored pending at Kaiser- 
Willys in Toledo. Already the town has. between 18,000 and 20,000 
unemployed. The people in Toledo are trying to find out if Kaiser 
will produce anymore passenger cars, EVER, after July 1. 


wood areas. -Here whites would: i 5 


pay $50 a month rent, when a Ne-| 
sro moved in the price went up: 
to $25. Or in some cases’as high 
‘| 


; 
'; 


. BILL McKIE. Be sure to attend the play on May 2 to be 
given. by a group of young people at 9840 Dexter Ave., room 
206, at 8 p.m. Admission free. Its based on that- wonderful book 
written by Bill McKie, the grand old man of Ford Local 600. The 
play in three acts is titled, “History .at. Ford Motor €o.” a 

vi a Bod oO ° ; 
AUTOMATION. At the recent CIO automation conference 
one of the non-union “experts” goofed. He said he couldnt see 
where automation had or would’ mean loss of: jobs. 

. At the flick of a‘ switch 200 workers lost their jobs recently 
when. the Raytheon Corp. of Chicago started its automatic printed 
‘circuit radio assembly: line turning out 1,000 radios a -day WITH 
TWO WORKERS. eee. — oie se F 


The National Association for th 
Advancement of Colored Peple 
took the case to court to desegre- 
gate lily-whité public heusing here.’ 

Detroit peoples’ organizations; 
members that this bare-faced con-|: 
tinuafion of Segregation cease and 
the city call of the stall and open 
the huge. Parkside and. Herman, 
Cardens ‘projects and others to 
Negro citizens who need and seek 
housing. .- :_ . 
Judge Lederle: also. ordered the’ 
Housing’ Commission. to’ abolish’ 


. 2 a, oe 

SIGN. Unemployed auto workers in Ottawa, Canada along 

with others have organized a union of unemployed. to strengthen 

the fight for jobs and relief for the needy... si 
—_ ~ — - — ——— 

" ‘Matusew’s Sensational Expose 

-." BERENSON BOOKSTORE — 
oe 2419 Grand River * Room 7. 

WO. 4-9015 . Tart 

Paper edition — $1.25..." «Cloth = $3 


Mail orders to be accompanied ‘by check or money order. 
Add 15 cents forahangling and. postage. 
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white’ applicants for public. hous- 
ing; another jimcrow move’ of the 
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_seriptiqns for.the Michigan edi-.. 
“ tion to Wm. editor, 2419 .4 
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union wants more committeemen. The first 
sition contract with Ford in 1941 hed one THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MAY 1, 1955 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT.—The Ford Motor Company 


A 


it is Jearned, proposed to UAW-CIO nego- 
tiators that any pay increase granted, not 
go into pay envelopes, but would go into a 
kitty and that this would be how the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage would be paid. 


Make the Workers Pay 
- Thus Ford, wants the workers to pay 
for the Guaranteed Annual Wage, not the 
company. This was reported to Ford union 
leaders in the Rouge plant by their repre- 
sentatives on top negotiations, during a re- 
port back meeting. : 

This follows a pattern set recently in 

Philadelphia by the CIO Electrical Work- 
ers for 800 workers at the International 
Resistance Co. The union there on a wage 
re-opener won a nine-cent-an-hour raise. 
But it decided that instead of putting the 
money ‘into pay envelopes it would go into 
a fund to supplement the wages of workers 
when laid off. This is a clear example of 
the workers paying for GAW not the em- 
ployers. 
_ This slick proposal to make the workers 
pay for GAW undoubtedly can be picked 
up .by General Motors who at present are 
negotiating with Jim Carey's CIO Electri- 
cal Workers Union also. 

It will be interesting to see if the UAW 
leadership will play along with the type of 
approach that Carey has to GAW. So far 
they are not talking. 


Contract 

Other rocks Ford threw at the union in 
negotiations as reported were: the company 
will agree to continue the union shop and 
checkoff if the union Will not seek to get 
someone fired who refuses to sign in for 
the union checkoff. Thus they want to build 
up a anti-union corps. 

On “illegal” work stoppages the com- 
pany wants the right to discharge outright 
without any hearing or warning, those they 
claim started or participated in “illegal” 
work stoppages. This move is to curb the 
fight against speedup which every year for 
the last several years has risen at least 25 
percent in Ford plants, according to union 
estimates. 

The company wants to eliminate full 
time union committeemen and have the 
right to appoint alternate committeemen. At 
present the union committeemen handle 
- grievances eight hours a day in Ford. Ford 
. wants the General Motors setup, where a 
ne handles beefs only two hours 
a day. | 

The company wants also a reduction in 
the number of committeemen. Its now one 


of 


committeeman for every 25 workers. - 
The company by the way has one fore- 
man for every 18 workers in Ford. 


Clean Out 


The company wants to clear out the old 
timers from the Ford plants and proposes 
to do so by getting the union to agree that 
compulsory retirement age be set at 65 up 
to 68. The union position is retirement is 
voluntary. If such a proposal was ever ac- 
cepted by the union it could mean poverty 
and pennilessness for thousands of workers 
who are 65 but still have to work. 

The company wants changes in paying 
overtime. Grievances they demand, should 
only be written around -certain phases of 
the contract, not on any part. This would 
cut down the basis of workers fighting for 
better conditions. 

On promotions the company wants to 
end the practice that they will tell the union 
when better jobs are open, so that union 
members with high seniority can get a 
chance to upgrade themselves. 

One union leader told the Worker that 
it was his opinion that Ford was tighten- 
ing up to prepare for more and more speed- 
up and to cut down the union's effective- 
ness in fighting overall company attacks. 
So far they have not gotten into the length 
of the contract or many other demands of 
the union. 7 

Ford tool and die workers, members of 
UAW-CIO Local 600 are asking the com- 
pany for a straight 30-cent wage increase 
an hour, across the board, besides the make- 
up wage increase of 11.6 cents an hour 
which is the general wage demand of UAW. 

Virgil Lacy, president of the Tool and 
Die unit at the Rouge plant has already met 


with Ford company officials on the demand 


of the Tool and Die workers. With him 
was Ford Local 600 vice-president Jack 
Orr. They met with a sub-committee of the 
Ford company negotiating team. 


Ford’s only reply so far was that they | 


want to break up the tool and die unit 
which is made up of tool and die workers 
in most of the 18 buildings at Rouse. The 
company wants the tool and die makers to 
belond to the union’ unit in each building 


and not be altogether like now. The Tool | 


and Die unit is long known as one of the 
most advanced fighters for the Ford work- 
ers. The tool and die workers have set up 
a rank and file committee of 125 workers 
to work with the leaders on winning the 
30 cents across the board. 


Stabs at C 


DETROIT. — General Motors 
Corporation wants to curtail the 
UAW-CIO’s ability to use its or- 
ganized strength in fighting speed- 


jup and bettering the conditions of 


its members in GM plants. In 
present negotiations with the union 


GM Follows Ford 


ontract 


tight to leave the union. 

GM _ unionists report that lots 
of agitation is going on in the 
shops by company elements to get 
workers to leave the union when 
the time oomes around. 

Also say union leaders in the lo- 
cals, there are more foremen and 
leaders in the plants now than ever 


the profit fat corporation is de- 


and also the number of top union 
bargaining members, 


The corporation negotiators are 
complaining bitterly that the union 
is using the strike weapon as a 
club on the corporation in order 
to win concessions. The corpora- 
tion in negotiations has demanded 
of the union that the strike weapon 
not be used by the union, kept out 
of the contractual agreements in 
fact, when it comes to seniority 
issues, or local issues. 

They also want the union to pay 
half of the cost of the union com- 
mitteemen. Right now the com- 
pany pays for two hours each day 
for a committeeman to handle 
grievances, the other six the com- 
mitteeman has to work on his job. 
Also they want the union to pay 
half the cost of-handling the check- 
off of dues; ee ask that the 
union will halt all “scurrilous. at- 
tacks” by union publications on the 
corporation. — 

The corporation seeks to build 
an anti-union corps by proposing 
that the “escape” clause in the con- 
trace be extended to all workers. 
The “escape” clause is a section that 
allows workers who came to work 
tor GM since 1950 to stay in or 


manding the cutting down of the!before. Clearly the corporation is 


number of union committeemen building a big anti-union force and 
pro-company corps. | 


Little or no settlements are be- 
ing made on speedup beefs, in 
some locals it takes six months and 
more to get a speedup beef settled 
because of the ponderous machin- 
ery of the five-year contract. z 


Meanwhile GM can report 40 
percent more production of passen- 
ger cars in the first quarter of 1955 
than in 1954, The corporation seeks 
to continue to limit and restrict 
the union in order to continue to 
get that typeof increased produc- 
ion, that not only produced rec- 
ord protits, but also a possible 
strikebreaking stockpile. _ 


How ‘Cold War. 
Benefits GM 


DETROIT. — How the “cold 
war benefits General Motors is 
seen by the facts printed in the 
corporation's annual report that 
shows GM producing war goods 
totaling $1.4 billions, seven times 
as much as in 1950. In 1950 war . 
orders accounted for less than 2 
percent of GM’s production. In 
1954 they were almost 15 percent. 

In 1954 some 302,000 GM pro- 


get out of the union 20 days a 


of his going to work for GM each 
year he can have 20 days then 
to make up his or her mind if they 
want to continue as union mem- 
bers. Now GM wants that ex- 


year. That is on the anniversary’ 


duction workers out! of its total 
production worker force of 367,- 
000 were working on war orders. 
If GM did not have war orders its 
production workers employment 
would haye fallen by 26,000 or 
almost 9 percent between 1950 and 


tended to all GM employes the! 1954. 


Destroy the Bomb—Not the People 


va 


DETROIT.—On Thursday, April) 
21, Wayne University’s Science: 
Center reported that radio active 
fallout reached an all-time high 
for this city, following a nuclear 
blast at Yucca Flats, Nev. The; 
radioactive fallout from Nevada) 
was carried over Detroit by rain 
clouds and dumped with the rain. | 

Radioactivity measured at Wayne | 
University registered 875 counts a' 
minute Thursday, April 21st. Nor-. 
mal background radioactivity is 60 
a minute. A count of 12,000 a 
minute says the scientists is neces- 
sary to produce radiation burns, 


| Now we are being told that we’ 
will get “daily information on A! 


fallout.” | 

A Canadian scientist, Dr. A. J. 
Cipriano, divisional head of radia- 
tion hazards at Canada’s Chalk 
River atomic energy warned last 
year at a cancer conference that it; 
takes very little exposure to radio- 
active products to bring about 
sterility. + he 

Detroiters we know, are in- 
terested in destroying the bomb 
not the people. 

The UAW president, Walter 
Reuther speaking at the recent 
15th convention of the UAW de- 
clared “The only defense against 
the H-bomb is peace.” 

Also U. S. Senator Pat V. Mc- 


GM PROFITS 


DETROIT,  Mich., — General 
Motors announces that it made’ 
$309,000,000 after taxes in the 
first quarter of 1955. During the 
five-year contract with the UAW 
which GM wants renewed, profits, 
came to $3,303,000,000 according 
to their own reports. 

President Harlow Curtice of 
General Motors claims that the 
profits GM made were a reflection 


the excess profits tax by the Eis- | 
enhower-Cadillac cabinet which: 
netted GM $144 million in 1954! 
in addition to its profits. They did 
not have to pay that $144,000,000, 
in excess profit tax, 

Another item that GM is grate- 
ful to the “sound policies” of Eis- 
enhower for is no doubt the $1.4 
billion in war orders that: Secre- 
tary of Defense €. E. Wilson, 


Namara speaking recently on the 
floor of the U. S. Senate about 
givig a $10,000 lifetime annuity to 
the discoverer of polio vaccine, Dr. 
Francis Salk made this point: 

“Now a great scientist has found 
a way to prevent the disease 
(polio) on a nationwide scale. ... 
This is far better it seems to me 
than the atomic bomb’ which 
speaks of destruction. Here is a 
profund discovery that speaks only 
of healing and peace. . . .” 


UAW 1955 


1—Guaranteed Employment Plan! 
(annual wage). | 

2—40 hours call in pay. 

38-10 to 12 cents an hour gen- 
eral wage increase. 

4 — Improved fringe benefits, 
pensions, health insurance, over- 
time rates, holiday and vacation | 


pay, shift premium pay. 
. 


DEMANDS 


5—Maximum two year contract. 

6—Model Fair Practice Clause. 

7—Preferential hiring of laid off 
union members. ~ 

8—Contract guarantees to end- 
speedup, “company _ security” 
clauses and bottleneck grievance 
procedures. | | 

9—Improved local contracts. 


———— _ — ee — 
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Peace Can Be Won by the People! 
Help the Auto Workers Win in 1955! 


Attend 


MAY DAY RALLY 


“sie president of- GM, got for 
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U. S.-Ghina Talks 


By JOSEPH CLARK" 


BY FAR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conference was 
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~ Big Show at Yucca 


: THE AUTHORITIES invited — 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE FEVERISH gamblers at Las Vegas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
because the clink of silver coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 
is something to think about. 
Mankind may well wonder if 
that clink is of 30 pieces that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out on the 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions. to 
write about 
some _ giant 
sports epic like 
the champion- 
ship bout that 
was once held 
near here be- 
tween Jack # 
Johnson and { 
Jim _ Jeffries. 
The reporters 
described the crowded hot 
the jammed streets, the bustling 
saloons and shouting casinos, all 
one great jamboree. They were 
not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-la, 


ie e+ 
. 
se 
Ds 
° 


folks, step right up and see the 
greatest show on earth. Lack- 


ing was peanuts and popcorn 
and five-cent balloons for the 
kiddies. 

The gamblers gave odds on 
the time of the explosion. Would 
it go off Friday morning or Sat- 
urday afternoon? Two-to-one, 
five-to-one, lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 

Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 


| 


Happy 


THE’ WORKER §s greets its 
readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 
for peace, progress, and democ- 
racy, for the end of McCarthyite 
repression, and for the con- 
founding of all warmongers. 
Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us, The Worker, on 
this May Day? The most prac- 
tical greeting would be a dona- 
tion to help along our lagging 
fund drive. Take an envelope 
now and address it to The Work- 
er, P.O. 136,: Cooper Station, 
New York 3. Place within it a 
ten dollar bill, or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 
Happy May Day to all of us. 


4 


May Day! 


the lady folks to come to the 
jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 
dle-aged ladies and gentlemen 
wearing civil defense caps and 
badges from Kansas City, Bis- 
mark, Akron, Terre Haute, 
“tramping through the dust and 
sagebrush” to inspect the test- 
homes of frame and brick and 
concrete block, a mock town 
such as you find on Hollywood’s 
sets. 


What could they think as they 
“peered curiously,” as the UP put 
it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 
steads, the pots and frying-pans, 
the department store dummies 
and all the rest that so care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 
two off? . 

In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
spent their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore graduation exercises at 
Johnnys high school, or on the 
oa a before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the fire- 
works to go off after the orator 


~ Jauded the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. 

Concealed behind the festive 
air is a skull that is grinning 
hideously. 

+ 

HOW MANY among the 
“eager and excited” spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspapermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military officials, peered 
through to the truth? ay 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


(Continued on Page 15) . 


age done by the first State De- 


partment reply to.Chou. 


Let's take this step by step. 


On Saturday, April 23, the 
day before the Asia-Africa con- 
ference ended Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai put 


out the following statement: 
“The Chinese people 


are 


friendly to the American people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Government is willing to sit 


down and enter into negotia- 


tions with the 


United States 


Government to discuss the ques- 
tion of relaxing tension in the 
Far East and especially the 
question of relaxing tension in 


the Taiwan. (Formosa) area.” 


* 


THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 
proposal and that “The next 
move is up to our Government.” 

If ever Americas name was 
dragged in the mud it happen- 


ed within a few hours 


atter 


Chou's proposal in the reply by 


the State Department. 


Happy about an opportunity 


Firms Happy 
At Prospect of 


Vaccine Profits | e 


—See Page 2 | 
Se 


a 


es 


to end the danger of shooting? 
Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that before any talks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. 


This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hovwts 


thought, was agreed to by 
President Eisenhower. The N.Y. 
Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: | 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., opened a telephone 
conference with the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the proposal.” 


So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 
State Department -after consult- 
ing with our vacationing Pres- 
ident. 

Later Eisenhower found it 
necessary to say that he too was 
for direct talks _— China. 

THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington's response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon's 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender of the State Depart- 
ment at Bandung commented: 

“It is a pity that the U. S. 
should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 


In Washington, even conserv- 


~" 


pees 


Chou En-lai’ss proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis. The repercus- 
sions of that proposal have rocked the automatic-reflex-nay-saying Sta te Department 
position to, its very foundations. : 


Secretary of State Dulles found 
it necessary to repair the dam- 


ative Democratic Party leaders, 
like Chairman George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Senate majority lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson supported 
talks with China. 

Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune (April 26) was 
shocked out of ‘his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 


“What do these people think 
they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition 


of the newspapers or conduct-. 


_ing the foreign policy of the. 
.United States?” 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam- 
age. And the kind of damage it 
is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached itself. They 
revealed unwittingly that the 


war crises were not the result 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Strikebreaking Cops Fail 
To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE STRIKE of 80,000 workers of the. Esher telephone and railroad em ires | 


neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there 


were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers toorganize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day: 
the two strikes began, should put 
all doubts to rest. The two giant 
Wall St.-controlled corporations, | 
on the other hand, appear just 
as determined to “settle” the 
‘strikes by smashing the unions. 

Far from subsiding, 
movement is encouraging 
workers to fight. 

The latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands 
of unorganized Negro and white: 
workers are the latest national con- 

centration objective of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Emploves, 

With many hundreds out at eight! 
of the well-known hotels in Miami 


other 


a 


So ma 


the strike’ & 


:. 


Beach, the week saw the walkout| 


spread to the Sea Isle Hotel. This 
coincided with-the flareup of dem- 
onstrations of telephone strikers at! 
‘Florida exchanges. 
' * 

POLICE SAILED into 
phone strikers with clubs 
firemen let go with streams of 
water. Seven were arrested. 

Circuit Judge Joseph S. White 
cited 20 Delray Beach, Fla., strik- 
ers for contempt of his injunction 
of March 15° banning -picketing' 
within 40 feet of the company’s 


the 
while 


UNION perm addresses L&N Railroad strikers ps ag in 


Louisville, Ky. 


oie At Belle Glade, Fla., near, 
West Palm Beach, pickets and 


_ scabs clashed at the exchange. 


| The spreading union spirit and |, 
militancy in Florida. was of the 
same pattern that has emerged in| 


the Birmingham-Bessemer area o 
Alabama where militancy the gir 
before had reached the point © of 


eee ee 


Textile Strikers Spark 


Do wn East’ 


(By a Washer 


Fight-Back 


Correspondent) 
- NEW BEDFORD, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND cotton-rayon workers, 


have upped their ante. in the 10-day-old strike against the 


_ biggest textile chains in New 
. had been ready to settle for the 
status quo in face of company de-. 
mands for an 18-cent an hour 
' wage cut, They are now asking for 
the restoration ef the 6.5 percent; 
wage cut they took in 1952. 


Hopes had been running high of 


# split in the bosses’ ranks and a 
settlement at the Bates mills in 
Maine ‘until the hour the talks 
,. oroke down two weeks ago. A Icng 
sitike in textile is-now probable. 
Maine CIO Textile Union officials 
_veacted by. setting a union, welfare 
board to handle relief cases. 


In New Bedford; militaney ran’ 


bigh among 3,000 strikers. Mon- 
day morning, 780 strikers. at the 
Berkshire > Hathaway mill voted 
“unanimously to approve the fight) 
‘for the restoration of the 6.5 per- 
cent wage cut of 3 years ago. Strik- 
“ers and employers all over New) 


England are ayy re their eyes on) 
this pacesetter for the New Eng- 


: ' Tand fine cotton goods industry. 
~*~ 

NEW BEDFORD textile work- 

‘ers have no illusion about 

prepara they ‘are moving into, The’ 


a: 


lessons of the. sie - month textilé’ 
_ strike of 1928 are burned deeply; 
The tac 


into. the workers’ minds. 
tics of strike struggle are woveir 
‘nto the’ pattern of this, city $ folk- 
‘lore. The strikers know. what to do. 
_ The are anxious now to do it. 
The same militancy is not seen 
fn’ ‘the appointed union leaders of 
“thé ‘textile workers. Long years of 
‘going along with “the bosses’ de-' 
‘mahds for'wage-ciits And speéd-up | 
' have left their mark on the TWUA- 


‘officials. ‘As a‘ result,” progress of! 


the'strike to date ha$ been. marked 

iby a‘ see-saw ‘tussle bétween the 

demands: of the ‘workers and the 
‘ rdinaction of + officials. 

George 
atea director, admitted to a group’ 
 O£.striking workers, that-he had re- 

one over 100 personal.. phone 
calls. demanding that a union 


-spestiog he called. As a, result, the 
<-fiigt aneeting af. the. Hathaway 


(8.1 @ynstiendeldoors Pry) 11) 


j 


the, 


England. The textile: Ww orkers 


lat meetings and walking side by 


30,000 steel workers coming out 
in a one-day stoppage in sympathy 
with the telephone strikers. 


Strikers along the _ nine- state 
ene 9 and 13-state Louisville & | 
Nashville Railroad networks are 
petting the. warm support of the 
ALF and CIO unions and the peo- 


ple in general. | 
: 


THE SPECIAL significance of | 
the spread of strikes to the Miami 
hotels is the Negro-white unity in| 
‘that struggle. David Herman, 
president of Hotel Workers, Lo-| 
cal 6, New York who is special 
iret Se for his international in 
| Miami, said the solidarity in Mia- 
mi is “just wonderful.” Something: 


imew for Florida and heartening,| 


he said, was the sight of Negro 
‘and ‘white workers sittmg together) © 


| 


side on picket lines. He said that 


THE WEEK IN IL 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


© Mitchell Tries to Block $1.25 


® See Brownell im 


LABOR Secretary Mitchell 
carried ball for administration i in 
fight against $1.25. minimum 
wage for which al] labor is 
united. Mitchell tried te con- 
vince Pénnsylvania Federation 
of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for 90-cent minimum 
would benefit workers more than 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation 
didn’t go for Mitchell's line. 

* 


‘UNION papers are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to launch a fight against 
labor racketeering. Knowing 
Brownell, papers warned that 
instead, of really going after 
racketeers-he was more likely to 
attempt smear job on all labor. - 
This was borne out by Bfow- 
nell speech in Dallas, Tex., in 
which he blasted Democratic 
administrations for “toleration” 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 

* 

STRIKE votes are being taken 
in Buffalo on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 
UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized 
vote at Ford assembly plant. 
Walkout by members of IUE- 
CIO Local 511 protested rates 


'- and classifications en automated 


jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 
* 

INFORMER query. in - De- 
fense Department questionnaire 
for workers in defense plants 
was dropped after long battle 
by many unions. Question requir- 
ed workers te inform-on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive” activities. 
Questionnaire, however, still re- 
quires workers to search mem- 
ories back to 1947 for statements 
on whether they had even read 


an earlier heii on the part of 
some workers to join together 
faded away as the strike progress- 


The. Mismi “Hotel: | 
(Continued on Page | 17) 


| against Wyandotte 


Anti-Laber Drive 


anything “subversive.” 

CRISIS is being rapidly ial 
ed in negotiations between CIO 
Transport. Werkers Union and | 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity, TWU president Quill warn- 
ed. He said Authority has of- | 
fered no counter_ proposal to 
union demand for 17-cent hourly 
wage increase. 

INVITATION to CIO Wood- 
workers to join AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman. He re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal to 
get together to form one big in- 
dstrial union of lumber workers. 

¥ 

TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage 
raise and modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May 1. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is 


Targest of the unions. 
* 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical field. They were: 
halting of all raids, negotiations 

1 “good faith,” autonomy guar- 
antees and united action in wage 


and contract negotiations. 
* 


CIO PRESIDENT: Reuther 
called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler to veto state Catlin Bill 
which would deny unions right 
to participate in- political activ- 
ities. 

| *« 

GUARANTEED annual wage 
demand will be presented to 
Allis-Chalmers manufacturer: of 
farm equipment, it was an- 
nounced by UAW-CIO. 

* 


EIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
Chemicals 
Corp. was won by United Mine 
Workers District 59. Three thou- 
sand workers at plant near De- 
troit won wage raises of five to 
foo % cents an hour. plus other 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seals Vaccine 


| NO MATTER what head-'from polio vaccine sales. They an- ‘employes were fired last year, and 
idental to. P wigoats that not even counting the union is now asking for 10 


aches are caused inc 
‘the distribution of the Salk! 
anti-polio vaccine, the manu- 


facturing companies involved. 
are prepared to ride out.the storm 
comfortably and profitably. 

Last week while ciiy and state} 
officials, -the medical world, par- 
ents and children in many areas 
were worrying whether the vac- 
cine would be received before the 
‘se season, the six companies 
icensed by the Federal govern- 
ment to. manufacture the. serum 
were busy doubling their facilities 
to market it commercially. 

The Eli Lilly company. of i: 
dianapblis, for example, .immedi- 
ately after the announcement of 
[the success of Dr. Salk’s. experi- 
ments, told the’ press that’ the com-. 
pany had a large investment in| 
the vaccine, and “expects a sizable 
retiirn.” Laboratories of other com- 
panies said’ they expected: sales to 
have ‘a: marked cies on ‘their 
earnings. : 


TAKE Parke. Davis eid. les 


the commercial sale: of polio vac- | 
cine, they expect their sales to in- 
ay by almost ten million dol- | 
ars 

The president of the drug con- 


cern, however, sounded the sober | 


reminder that despite today’ s de-|cial outlook of the drug companies | 
be distributed during the period 


mands the polio earnings would 
not go on forever. “By the end | 
of the year,” he warned, “you'll 
have an inventory of polio ‘vaccine: 
When that happens ‘you get a re- 
duction in price and reduction in 
profit:” 

The only ¢loud in’ the hinteon’ 
of the company and its new-found | 
profits, at the’ momenf is a union | 
struggle. . A contract with the 


CIO :Chemieal Workers’: union ex- 


pires: and 1, Some 400 of their 


pany of Rochester, Michigan, larg-| jg? 


est producer of the: Salk vaccine. 
This. : company: preduced over 50 


percent ,of the shots. used in the}, 


1954 tests’ conducted by Dr: Salk: 


It is now producing 900,000 dases be 
weekly, and is doubling its facili-).. 


‘ties ‘tod rise to 1,800, 000 doses a 


week. 


From the ‘new developments in | 


théedicine; Parke, Davis's ‘director 
of résearch, Dr. ‘Leon A. Sweet, 
forésees, a rich future. He told the 


atthual’ meetirig of his’ company,} 


less than a week before the Salk 


Kye oa -TFWUA-CIO | 


Io 


Vaccine was given'ithe go-ahead: | 
“We. are in ‘the tatter stages of. 
a+ gold -:rush: .: . .<But there: are 


stil rich veins to be discovered.” | : 


~.Ehe eompany,: which in recent 
‘years lost: money: invested .in- one! 


of-ithe'tecent “wondarudrugsy* 


i 
pects téaredogp. itslesrts Teaapciow 


facture will not ‘be held up. 


health services. 


and 15 cents an hour increase, 
while the company is offering 3161 
to 4'2 cents. The union, has 
pledged that the vaccine manu- 


Contrasted with the commer- 


lis the attitude shared by many 
parents, public officials, civic and 


. 


IN A TELEGRAM to President 
| Eisenhower, David Livingston of' 
‘the CIO Retail Workers’ Union, 
‘urged distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine first to local governments and 
non-profit groups; “who will pro- 
vide inoculation to.all children on 
ithe basis: of public service rather 
than: private profit. | 


a first and second graders. 
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| weekend. 


Labor leaders, George Meany, 
AFL president, and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said the same 
thing last week in separate state- 
ments. Other public officials took 
steps to insure public distribution 


of the vaccine to all children based 


on needs. Sen. Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama proposed that the vaccine 


of © shortage only to schools’ or to 
emergency cases, and has _ pro- 


|posed the allocation of Federal 


funds to insure Vaccination of all 
children in the nation. 


The state of New Jersey voted 
state funds for the  ihor sgt ap 
of all its children at pubhe 
pense. New York made provision 
for similar inoculations *of all. 
children ‘through the’ fourth 


| grade. 


In sections of the’ country’ free 
inoculations of ‘ school children 
got underway, as in Detroit,’ Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
the South. But other areas, like 


‘New York, were still without sup- 


pliés at all: for their children this 


' Ta -work. during the shorta ge 
of supplies and. determine: who 


should get it first, the government 


‘is forming .a. National. Advisory 
‘Committee on Poliomyelitis rep- 


| resenting the drug -industry, :med- 


icine, and: public health officials. 
Whatever decisions: this .group 


‘| makes . will . determine, when, .vac- 


cine will be available for the 40 
million children under 20 years 
old, not: now provided for: in the 
ogram .of inoculating 


Such: :a~comniittee is necessary 
view of the current estimate of 
the National Foundation for In- 


-|fantile. Paralysis. .-According to 


them: vaccine for all. this. nation‘s 
to. 19. may not 


| ne be: avaitables, before, searly, 956; 
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HERE'S HOW TO STOP THE BROYLES BILLS 


THIS year, as never be- 
fore, the broadest outvour- 


ing ‘of sentiment has. €x- 


‘pressed itself in condemna- 


tion of we cy les Bills. 
And yet, anger of 
these Plots tks bills be- 
coming law is greater than 
ever. 

To stop these bills, pro- 
gressives will need to sin- 
gle out the special effective 
actions that have to be de- 


It is ‘necessary now to 
pinpoint those members of 
the House who can be in- 
fluenced to vote against the 
bills.: These include Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats. 
There are already examples 
of more than one legislator 
who was impelled to change 
his mind by a delegation 
visit. 

-We urge every reader of 
this paper to move into ac- 


to see your state represen- 


tatives this weekend, at 
home; get your organiza- 


tion to speak out, to send | 


resolutions, wires, delega- 
tion to these legislators; be. 
sure to cover all three of 
the House members from 
your district. 


The fact that 77 votes 
are needed by Broyles to 
pass his bills in:the House 
shows that pressure on the 


can be effective in defeat- 
ing the Broyles Bills. Mayor 
Richard J. Daley made a 
committment to.  oppagse 
these bills during the cam- 
paign. He and Rep. — 
]. Ryan, Democratic leader 
in the House, could help to 
swing the necessary opposi- 
tion votes. 

Thirdly, action must be 
aimed at Goy. Stratton in 


view of the possibility that 


force these measures 
through the House. The 
governor has shown before 


_that he is a shrewd enough 
politician to bend before 


pregsure. 
Now, every day counts. 
The wave of McCarthyism 
has been set back nation- 
wide. The advancing fight 
for freedom both here and 


through the U°S. must not 
be’ reversed by the passage 


“ of the Communist Party. 


o trade union unity. 


veloped in the mass organi- . 


zations. Democratic -Party sleaders 


tion along these lines: plan 


Broyles may be able to — of these police-state bills! 


— 


es ——— -_———— 


IIL Job Discrimination Rises 


(Continued from Page 20) ‘closéd that a segregated public according to the report. 
the Illinois Commission on er housing project for non-whites was! The commission listed some of 
Relations also had some revealing |located in an unsanitary area, “and the methods used in segregating | 
facts on other aspects of discrim- the non-whites, for the most part, ' pupils in this state: gerymandering 
jnation. have refused to live there, as eVI- school boundaries; permitting the | 


HOUSING denced by the fact that vacancies | selection of ophsnisti’ sigltatn a pin: 
The growth of segregated * ‘black ‘still exist.” trict; providing transportation of | 
ghettoes” has intensified in many HOSPITALS ‘pupils to segregated aenooNs; "| 


communities throughout the state,|) The: pattern of ES ef ‘buck-passing” agong school offi-| 
with Negroes ‘still unable to find smainst Negioss was shows as oit- cials over the responsibility for seg-' 
housing. taining to employment and. train- regation; using shortages of teach- 
The report stated that “much of ing of. hospital personnel and .ad- ers and. schools as an excuse for 
the new housing is being built on mittance of patients. rhese. prac- aegregAOR practices. 
a segregated basis in Chicago.”: tices are general in both public and | The report showed that 16 coun-: 
Also mentioned were stgregated private hospitals. Said the report | ies of the state still have all-Negro 
private housing developments at’ concerning hospitals which replied schools, The report did not show 
Rockford, Waukegan and Mark- tg jts survey questionnaire: ‘how many all-white schools there’ 
ham. | “Six hospitals, all private, admit | ‘are in communities which have) 
In Joliet, said the report, finan- non-whites either (1) only as out- ‘some Negro residents. : 
cial institutions refused to provide patients or (2) only as emergency rr 
money for Negro builders. Village patients, or their replies seemed |p 
officials of Oaklawn and Western tg indicate that non:whites-were y 
Springs refused to issue building not always admitted. Five of these [} 
permits to Negro propeprty own- were located in Chicago. 
ers. “Fifty-five hospitals said they ad- 
Dealing with public housing, the mit Wi whites aaby (1) in segre- 
report pointed out: “Despite the gated rooms or (2) se gregated | 
rem sagas rae a rem: Au- rooms and in segregated. wards.” ' 
vwority policy of non-discrimina- 
tion, there 7 no non-white occu- , SCHOOLS 
pants in the Bridgeport Homes| Although segregation in the| 
and the Lawndale Garden Apart- schools is prohibited: by both fed-' 
ments.” eral and state law, there is still, 
_In Harrisburg, Illinois, it was dis- w ridespread segregation in Illinois, ' 


‘Hilinois Communists 
Plan Action on Issues 


CHICAGO.—A program of activ-; The state committee approved partment of tne state Communist 
ity on state and national issues was support to the fight against anti-, Party organization is to issue some 
outlined here last week at a meet- labor legislation, including the! guide questions for discussion. of 
. ing of the Illinois State Committee Broyles Bills and the so-called state|trade union unity; discussion arti- 
“tight to work” Jaws and thé Taft 
. The meeting discussed a series Hartley Act Section 14 (b) which 
« of econdmic and political problems} provides for such union-busting| The ..state committee. voted to 
of the working class, including ‘state legislation. It. was also agreed send a message of solidarity to the 
to aid in passabe of the state FEPC, railroad and telephone strikers in 
‘increased | unemployment compen-'the South and to the workers in 
sation, minimum wage a ‘other industries who have. given 

T he opinion. expressed by the aaa support to these strikes. | 


state committee was that in view 0 Outlined also at the meeting 
the broad _ struggle developing: ‘were the next tasks in.defense of| 
against the Broyles Bills, these fas- Cy ude, Lightfoot, the. IHinois Com- 
cist- like _measyres can be stopped munist leader, who was -the first’ 


people -and the united be the een Owe 1 wi sent to be convicted under the :so-called 
overnor can be competed {0 Vet | embership section of the Smith! 


struggle of the people 
' for peace and freedom. AEM. pew ie ‘Act. Since this was the first state 
*e ais steel (eta ae ‘committee -meeting following the 
—West Side ' Region : _PROPOSALS adopted by the Lightfoot trial, here was .an en- 
Co P; meeting included these; Ene “| dorsement made of ‘he conduct of 
sumunist Party | pamphlet “Labor Unity” by Ceorge| ‘the trial, placing constitutional lib- 


of Illinois ee: | Morris is to be circulated in, ae and the defense. of the party 
numbers here, the educational de in. at fue Tinka 
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cles oni trade union unity are to be’ 


published in the Party Forum. 


pl ee eee 
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May Day — resihings to } 
The Worker for.its serv- 
‘tice to the cause of the 


working class, the Negro 


~~~ — 


Illinois, the money to be raised | 


| Jed by others... . 


y {ful completion of The Worker cir- | 


TA LK 


— 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL BROWNELL, in a series of anti-labor 
speeches, has tried to link the rise of labor-racketeering with the 
previous Democratic administration. The example he used. was 
that Evan Dale, former president of the Hod Carriers in Southern 
Illinois who was convicted of taking money from employers. 

What Brownell left out of his story was the fact that Dale was 
a Republican stalwart. He was chairman of the “Labor Commit- 


tee for Stratton: in the 1952 election. 
- 


THE FIGHT for a 20-cent wage boost and other benefits by 
the. workers at Anaconda Copper was set into high gear by’ the 
meeting in Chicago recently of the National Anaconda Conference. 
This parley embraced 14 unions in the Anaconda chain; including 
Mine-Mill, CIO and. AFL -unions. The conference was bigger and 
broader than those held previously during the past two years. 
” 


AUTOMATION is taking a bigger toll in many industries. At 
Armour & Co., the company’s so-called “consolidation” program is 
expectéd to deprive 2,000 workers of their jobs. 

* 

ANOTHER union, the AFL Elevator _ Operators, Local 66, 
is fighting what they call “total automation.” They are seeking to 
protect their members against installation of “operatorless’ ele- 
vaors. The best they have been able to work out so far is a type of 
severance bonus for workers who have at least five years service. 

Ps ] 

AN ALL-DAY institute on automation .will be held at the 
Hamilton’ Hotel on May 20. It is sponsored by the University of. 
Illinois and Roosevelt University, with International Association of 
Machinists vice-president P. L. “Roy” Siemiller as chairman. 

. 

IT WAS SECOND DISTRICT Rep. Barratt O'Hara who made 
the most eloquent though futile plea to stop the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s wrecking oi the ax cut bill. Said Democrat O'Hara: “I 

. cannot understand the philosophy of those who always slip the 
gravy to those who have the most and cry out in agony when some- 
one wants to let a little drip on the bread of those who have the 


- jeast.” 
* 


STEEL production in the Chicago area mills rose to 99 per- 
cent of rated capacity last a 


A SOUTH BEND auto i writes that after the death of 
Col. . Robert R. MeCormick, an article about the ultra-reactionary 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune appeared on the shop bulletin 
board. It was an article. which had appeared in the Daily Worker 
many years ago, entitled “McCormick's Millions.” 

“That article couldn't have been more timely,” this shop worker 

_ wrote, “My first thought was, the truth never gets old.” 

. THE AFL’s Labor. League for. Political Edueation has publish- 

ed a checklist of those C ongsessmen who voted .against the $20 


- cut but veted for a raise in salary for themselves. Those. from Illi- 


nois, all Republieans, were :Dirksen, Arends, Hoffman, Reed, Shee- 


han, Velde. ‘ | 
to the national, office and the press. eat 


The party leaders voted to do- ' DOING your Spring cleaning? Save your 
nate.a day S ‘pay, to the. drive and rummage for the ie att eee we 
mittee Spring Rummege Sale one ar- 
to donate or, raise.a week's pay in born 2-7142, Monday through Friday to 
addition. They expressed the hope. arrange: a pick-up. ae 
: a 
that this, example will be follow-. 4 


during the months of May, June and | 
July. Of this sum, '$10, 000 will go 


SAVE Friday evening, ‘in your 
‘| datebook for the Mother’s Day affair un- 
‘der the. auspices. of the Political Victims 
Welfare Committee. The place will be the 
Midwest Hotel, 6 N. Hamlin. 

.LYL CABARET DANCE. Sat., April 30, 
8:30 p.m., Mittleman Center, 2733 W. 
. Hirsch (near ‘California and . Division). 
Danci refreshments, entertainment, 
Admiss on 56c. 

MAY DAY Rally, Sun. afternoon. Mey 
1, 2 p.m. at Milda Hall, 3140 S. Halsted. 
‘Speakers: Leo: Krzycki and Claude Light- 
: foot. Also “Salt of fhe Earth.” . 


The state committee decided to 
throw. .its. efforts into the, success- 


culation. drive, in this state. Plans 
were, mapped to help secure the; 
300 subs which were stil] needed tq 
fulfill the quota of 1,500. 


a De SS. ~~ ——~s— - 


MAY D AY GREETINGS G $ THE MEETING called for full 
: ings to William.Z. Foster on: the oc-, 
Dennis, to Benjamin J. Davis, jr.,’ 


‘The state ‘committee pe greet: f 
Gil, Rights and Security! fe Greetings wére ‘sent to Eugene, 


- MOTHER'S DAY. AFFAIR 


: to Honor: 


MRS. CORRINE LIGHTFOOT 
MRS. PEGGY WELLMAN» 
‘MRS. GERALDINE. LIGHTFOOT 


Support tothe obseryance of Ma 
Day in Chicago. It “was also ie. 
‘cided to issue 4 leaflet on’ the sig- 
[patente of the May Day obser- 
TO THE WORKER ©. faci 
po the publication of his 
e On this ‘May ae: we pledge to keep | our ee Hitech, ss = 3 wt tt 
- paper active in the struggle fer a-state FEPC.. ties _. | internationals.” | It-was also agreed 
and for the defeat of the Broyles Bills. More | to: sell aiminimum of ,400 age 
power toa The Worker i in the fight for nwa ; : oe ee af 
de teks Sa wae ter med al] 
~" te: Bbeen’ reléa pledging t u 
ry \ Pgitighiane Divitelen in he been of the party in this state to 
“= Communist Party of: Mlinois ikeep then free *. 
ines ‘he ‘ ssberrig | Sigg li | aN Gak yt it “eyeel oe | f $3 ana 


. . "ie & “eo — 


ele te... 


“Pein, May 6,. 8 P. M.. _ Midwest Hotel — 
+ Refreshments = Ne ‘Hamlin. : 


‘\ -°Entertainment™ “Donation $1.60 
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Job Discrimination 
Mlinois Report Says 


- CHICAGO.—Racist employers 
in Illincis, emboldened by the 
failure of the Legislature to pass 
an FEFC law, have increased 
their discrimination against Ne- 
gro workers. 


This shocking fact was con- 
tained in a Yeport issued this 
week by the State of Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 


The biennial report of the 
commisison was based on a sur- 

ey of employers in this state. 
it showed that “the percentage 
of tirms employing no non- 
whites had increased slightly, 
from 36.1 percent in 1950 to 
36.5 percent in 1954. 

* 


THE REPORT showed that 


in the years 1953 and 1954, “a 
non-white worker was two- ao ig 
: half times as likely as a white 
worker to be laid off during the 
two-year period.” 

The section of the report deal- 


ae 3 
NAACP Invites 


Winn 


Groups to Parley 


CHICAGO.—A conference on 
the civil rights legislation pro- 
gram will be held by the Na- 
tional Association for’ the Ad- 
vancement of Celored People on 
Sunday afternoon, May 1, 3 p.m., 
at the Washington Park ‘YMCA, 
5000°Indiana Ave. 

The NAACP invited all civic, 
community, labor, church, fra- 
ternal orders, women’s clubs to 
send representatives. 


saad 


ing with jimcrow in employment 
also revealed the degree of dis- 
crimination against Negroes in 
securing the more skilled and 
better-paying jobs, in getting 
white: collar jobs. 

The report was issued as the 
big employers in Illinois were 
preparing to appear in Spring- 
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BROYLES BILLS 


IN SHOWDOWN 


SPRINGFIELD. — Pressure 
from the voters back home is 
seen as the only thing which can 
now stop the Broyles Bills which 
are heading toward their final 
legislative + Pinata in the Illi- 
nois House this week and next. 

Leaders of the fight to halt 
the bills indicated the need for 
these types of action: 

1.—Messages and delegations 
to legislators and political lead- 
ers. 

2.—Mass protests by organi- 
zations, joining with the grow- 
ing opposition to these bills 


which has already been express- 


ed by the trade unions, church 
federations, and parents and 
teachers organizations, the edu- 
cational institutions. 

3.—Mass meetings such as the 
one. which was announced this 
week by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, to be held in Chi- 
cago at the Morrison Hotel on 
Wednesday evening, May 4. 

| n | 


THE showdown in the House 
was foreshadowed after a House 
committee favorably reported 


both of the fascist-like bills. 
The committee vote was 16 to _ 


.8 for the 
~§. B. 58, and 15 to 9 for the so- 


oath bill 


“loyalty” 


called membership ban meas- 
ure, S. B. 59. 

The vote came after an ex- 
tended hearing in which the 
overwhelming number of speak- 
ers represented organizations op- 
posing the measures. Rep. Paul 
A. Zeigler (D-Carmi) acted in- 
behalf of Sen. Paul Broyles in 
the House committee hearing. 
He blatantly defended the re- 
pressiveness of the bills and stat- 
ed that “some people need com- 
pulsion.” 

* 

REP. ALAN DIXON (D-Belle- 
ville) fought bitterly to halt the 
bills and insisted that~ all wit- 
nesses be heard. Among those 
testifying in opposition were rep- 
resentatives of the Parent Teach- 
ers Association, trade unionists, 
leaders of campus organizations. 

In addition to his usual corps 
of McCarthyites representing 
veterans groups, Broyles also 
brought in Ira Latimer, secre- 
tary of the virtually defunct Chi- 
cago Civil Liberties Committee, 
to speak in favor of his thought 


control bills. 


“CHICAGO LANDLORDS OUTDO 
REST OF U.S. FOR GREED 


CHICAGO.—The new city.administration of Mayor Richard 
J. Daley was confronted this week with the need for action to halt 
the skyrocketing of rents in Chicago revealed in a government re- 


port, 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed that Chicago 


landlords had far outdone those in other cities for sheer greed. 
ner the — which ended in March 1955, rents in apes rose 


—\ field before a House committee 


hearing to oppose the [Illinois 
FEPC Bill, H. B. 27. 
* 


THE OFFICIAL state report 
was submitted March 1 to Gov. 
Stratton, but released to the pub- 
lic only last week. Gov. Stratton 
has been dpenly opposing an 
FEPC law as unnecessary. 


However, a delegation from 
the Illinois NAACP last week 
was able to get the Governor to 
make a public statement retract- 
ing his- opposition to the bill. 
spor the 1953 session of the 
Legislature, Stratton was pub- 
licly on record for the FEPC 
bill, but his Republican legisla- 
tive leaders saw to it that the 
bill was stopped in the Senate. 

* 


LIKE previous reports: of this 
official commission, the survey 
figures do not actually show the 
extent of job discrimination in the 
state. 


Of the total number of firms 
sent questionnaires in the sample 
poll, only 55.3 percent replied 
to all. It is assumed that almost 
all of the 45.7 percent of the 
firms who ignored the poll do 
not have an enlightened race rela- 
tion policy. There were also 39 
firms who replied by letter, say- 
ing they do not know whether 
their employees are Negro or 
white, 

Thus, the survey was actually 
based only on 958 of the “better” 
firms in the state, employing a 
total of 192,374 people. But 36.5 
percent of these replied that they 
do not employ non- whites in -any 

capacity. 

THE SURVEY showed that one 
industry, communications, employs 
no Negroes at all. Ironically, the 
chief representative of this indus- 
try in the state is a member of the 
state commission which made this 
report. He is Graham K. McCorkle, 
— of the Illinois Bell Telephone 

0. 

This Sixth Biennial Report of 


(Continued on Page 19) 


_ STATES WITH URIGHT TO WORK” LAWS - ; 


MAY DAY 1955 


Shorter V eek cAW 


On Labor's Banners 


CHICAGO. — The banners of 
Chicago labor this May Day 
carry slogans that re-echo the 
demand of 1886 for the eight- 
hour day. 

The six-hour day has become 
‘the need of today, advanced here 
by many unions along with their 
demands for a wage increase, a 
guaranteed atin. wage, im- 
provements in job security, sen- 


ps 
Krzycki, Lightfoot 


XY 


At May Day Rally 


CHICAGO.—Leo Krzycki, re- 
tired vice-president of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and Claude Lightfoot, Illinois 
Communist leader, will be among 
the speakers at a May Day rally 
here on Sunday, May 1, 2 p.m., 
at Milda Hall, 3140 S. Hal- 
sted. 


~ 


J 


iority, medical aid and pensions. 
The shorter work-week was 
the main theme.of speeches in 
Chicago last week by such fig- 
ures as Albert Hayes, president 
of the AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and Ralph 
Helstein president of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers. 
The threat of technological 
unemployment was also stressed 
by another pre-May Day visitor 


to Chicago, CIO president Walter 

Reuther. “Ironically, the labor 

movement today is ‘compelled to 

fight for freedom from the fear 

of abundance,” he declared. | 
* 


_ THE legislative demands of la- 
bor today are also not unrelated 
to the struggle of 70 years ago 
when May Day was born in Chi- 
cago. Labor at that time was 
fighting for the fundamental 
right to organize, against anti- 
union injunctions and govern- 
ment strikebreaking. 


These needs are reflected to- 
day in the struggle against the 
state “right-to-work” bills and 
the Taft-Hartley Act which is 
the grand-daddy of these anti- 
labor state laws. While Illinois 
is not currently threatened by a 
“tight-to-work” law, the police- 
state Broyles Bills are consider- 


ed by labor as a step toward 


repression of the labor move- 
ment. a 
In a May Day leaflet, the 
Communist Party of Illinois this 
week referred to the coming or- 
ganic unity of the labor move- 
ment as “a dream coming true.” 
It was pointed out that this 
unity can lead to “a powerful 
front against Big. Business gov- 
ermment ... . am economy based 
on peace—not war production.” 


Machinists’ School of 


Politics Keyed 


CHICAGO, — A two - day 


“school of politics” held here 
last week at the Morrison Hotel 
by the AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists made clear 
the need for preparation now if 
labor is to play a fuller role in 
the 1956 elections. . 


Some 110 IAM leaders devot- 
ed themselves to a study of po- 
litical issues and techniques and 
were told by union president Al- 
bert J. Hayes that “this is the 
only way we are going to be- 
come effective politically.” 

He stressed the threat of Taft- 
Hartleyism, technological unem- 
ployment, state “right-te-work” 
laws and the need to answer 
these threats with political action. 
The parley was conducted by the 
Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
League, headed by Eric Peter- 
son, in cooperation with the La- 
bor Education Division of Roose- 
velt University. 


* 
SAID Peterson: “This is no 
time. for organized labor to let 


up on its fight for the preserva- . 


dom.” 

The union representatives were 
urged to hold similar conferences 
in their local unions. Regional 
IAM vice-president P. L. “Roy” 


_Siemiller said that the IAM 


would not remain aloof from 
politics and that it was the re- 
sponsibility of every staff mem- 
ber to make this his major con- 
cern. 

Hayes stressed the issue of 


unemployment and charged that. 


“this administration in Washing- 


ton is doing nothing to solve this 


problem.” He said that’ IAM 
members are feeling the effects 


to 56 


of automation as well as gentral 
cutbacks in industry. 
* 


THE CONFERENCE featur- 
ed films on political action tech- 
nique and a number of guest 
speakers, including: Frank Mce- 
Cullough, administrative assis- 
tant to Sen. Paul Douglas; An- 
drew Biemiller, AFL legislative 
director; John O’Brien, former 


- campaign manager of Sen. Estes 
Kefauver; William Lynch, Demo- 


cratic minority leader in the 
Illinois State Senate; Prof. Frank 
McCallister of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. 


RACIST EDITOR GIVEN POST 


AS STEEL TRUST BANKER 


SOUTH. CHICAGO.—Col. Horace F. Wulf, editor of the racist 
community newspaper, The Daily Calumet, has gone to his reward 


from the Steel Trust. 


Wulf, whose editorials incited the outrage at Trumbull Park 
Homes, was made a banker. He was named vice-president of the 
Steel City National Bank of South Chicago. 

The Daily Calumet was used to spread race hatred throughout 


tion of our nation’s freedom.” He 


th Chi teel h 
added that under the current pat- the South Chicago steel community. Wulf's editorial attacks on the 


- Negro families in the federal housing project served the policy of ., 
tern.of rep l ers 


aid be iiled lush all, sane as ea? of ae and white work: 


A ae leaders who beli did in free- Le) i 
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4 The Story of May Day. 1955 


World Rallies to 
U. $.-China Talks © 


By JOSEPH CLARK | 
BY FAR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conference was 
Chou En-lai’s proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis. The repercus- 
sions of that proposal have rocked the automatic-reflex-nay-saying Sta te Department 
position to its very foundations. 
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Big Show at Yucca 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE FEVERISH gamblers at Las Vegas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby ‘Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
_ because the clink of silver coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 


is something to think about. 


. Mankind ‘may well wonder if 


that -clink is of 30 pieces that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out on the 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions to 
write about 
some _ giant 
sports epic like 
the champion- 
ship bout that 
was once held 
near here be- 
tween Jack @ 
Johnson and 
Jim Jeffries. is 
The reporters Pe 
described the crowded hotels, 
the jammed streets, the bustling 
saloons and shouting casinos, all 
one great jamboree. They were 
not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-la, 
folks, step right up and see the 
greatest show on earth. Lack- 
ing was peanuts and popcorn 
and five-cent balloons for the 
kiddies. 

The gamblers gave odds on 
the time of the le, sa Would 
it go off Friday morning or Sat- 
urday afternoon? Two-to-one, 
five-to-one, lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 

Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 


THE AUTHORITIES invited — 


ee 


_ mark, 
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Happy 
May Day! 


THE WORKER greets its 
readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 
for peace, progress, and democ- 
racy, for the end of McCarthyite 
repression, and for the con- 
founding of all warmongers. 
Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us, The Worker, on 
this May Day? The most prac- 
tical greeting would be a dona- 
tion to help along our lagging 
fund drive. Take an envelope 
now and address it to The Work- 
er, P.O. 136, Cooper Station, 
New York 3. Place within it a 
ten dollar bill, or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 

Happy May Day to all of us. 


- 


the lady folks to come to the 
jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 
dle-aged ladies and gentlemen 
wearing civil defense caps and 
badges from Kansas City, Bis- 
Akron, Terre 
“tramping through the dust and 
sagebrush” to inspect the test- 
homes of frame and brick and 
concrete block, a mock town 
such as you find on Hollywood's 
sets. 

What could they think as they 
“peered curiously,” as the UP put 
it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 


steads, the pots and frying-pans, 


the department store dummies 
and all the rest that so’ care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 
two off? 

In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
spent their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore graduation exercises at 
Johnny's high school, or on the 
night before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the_ fire- 
works to go off after the orator 
lauded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. 

Concealed behind the festive 
air is a skull that is grinning 
hideously. 

* 

‘HOW MANY among. the 
“eager and excited” spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspapermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military officials, peered 
through to the truth? 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


Haute, . 


Secretary of State Dulles found 
it necessary to repair the dam- 
age done by the first State De- 
partment reply to- Chou. 


Let's take this step by step. 
On: Saturday, April 23, the 
day «before the Asia-Africa con- 


ference ended Premier and For- 


eign Minister Chou En-lai_ put 


out the following statement: 


“The Chinese people are 
friendly to the American. people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Government is willing to. sit 
down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States 
Gevernment to discuss the ques- 
tion of relaxing tension in the 
Far East and especially the 
question of relaxing tension in 
the Taiwan (Formosa) area.” 

a 

THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 
proposal and that “The next 
move is up to our Government.” 

If ever America’s name was 


dragged in the mud it happen-- 


éd within a few hours after 
Chou’s proposal in the reply by 
the State Department. 

Happy about an opportunity 


Firms Happy . 
At Prospect of ~ 
Vaccine Profits 


—See Page 2 
J 


Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that before any talks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. 

This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hours 


thought, was agreed to by 
President Eisenhower. The N.Y. 
Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., opened a telephone 
conference with the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the. proposal.” 


So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 
State Department after consult- 
ing with our vacationing Pres- 
ident. 


Later Eisenhower found _ it 
necessary to say that he too was 
for direct talks with China. 

x 
THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington's response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender of the State Depart- 
ment at Bandung commented: 


“It is a pity that the U. S. 


should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 


In Washington, even consery- 


—— 


—— 


(Continued on Page 15) | 


a 
: A 


like Chairman George of the 
Senate Foreign \ Relations Com- 
mittee and Senate majority lead-_ 
er Lyndon Johnson supported 
talks with China. , 


Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune (April 26) was 
shocked ott of his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 

“What do these people think 
they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition 
of the newspapers or conduct-. 


_ing the foreign policy of the. . 
.United States?” 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam-* 
age. And the kind of damage it 
is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached | itself. They 
revealed unwittingly that the 
war crises were not the result 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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 Strikebreaking Cops Fail 


THE.WEERK 


LABOR Secretary Mitchell 


~ To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE STRIKE of 80,000 workers of the southern telephone. and railroad empires * 


neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there 


were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers to organize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day: 
the two strikes began, should put 
all doubts to rest. The two giant’ 
Wall St.-controlled. corporations,’ 
on the other hand, appear just ran 
as determined. to’ “settle” the 3 
strikes by smashing the unions. | 3m 
Far from subsiding, the strike | 
movement is encouraging other! 
workers to fight. | | 
The latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands 
ofamorganized Negro and white 
workers are the latest national con- 
centration objeative of the Hotel 
and Restaurant’ Employes, AFL.| 
With many hundreds out at. eight 
of the well-known hotels in Miami, 
Beach, the week saw the walkout | 
spread to the Sea Isle Hotel. This ES ENGR | ; 3 
UNION “leader addresses L&N Railroad arsine rt in 
onstrations of telephone strikers at! L Ne. K 
ouisville, Ky. 
Florida exchanges. | 


: near, 30,000 steel workefs coming out 


and in a one-day stoppage in sympathy 
with the telephone strikers. 
Strikers - along the nine-state 


offices. At Belle Glade, Fla., 
POLICE SAILED into the West Palm Beach, pickets 


phone strikers with clubs while scabs clashed at the exchange. 


firemen let go with streams of 1" 1 , 
water. Seven were arreste: dd. 12 Spr eac Ing union spirl alic 
militancy in Florida was of the Phone 


and 13-state Louisville &|: 


Lo- | 


carried ball for administration in 
fight against $1.25 minimum 
wage for’ which all labor is 
united. Mitchell tried to con- 
vince Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- 
posal for 90-cent minimum 
‘would benefit workers more than 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation 
didn't go for — line. 
UNION a a are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to laurich a fight against 
‘labor racketeering. Knowing 
‘Brownell, papers. warned that 
instead of really going after 
-racketeers he was more likely to 
attempt smear job on all labor. 
This was borme-out by Brow- 
nell speech in Dallas, Tex., in 
which he_ blasted Democratic 
administrations for “toleration” 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 
* 
STRIKE votes are being taken 
in Buffalo on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 


t vote at Ford assembly plant. 

Walkout by members of IUE- 

CIO Local 511 protested rates 

and classifications on automated 

jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 
* 


INFORMER query in De- 
fense Department questionnaire 
for workers in defense plants 
was dropped after long battle 
by many unions. Question requir- 
ed workers to inform on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive” activities. 
Questionnaire, however, still re- 
-quires workers to search mem- 
ories back to 1947-for statements 
on whether they had even read 


1 UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized , 


Something, 


and. white workers sitting together, © 


The Miami 
(Continued ‘on 1 Page 17) 


an earlier hesitancy on the part of 
jsome workers to join together 
faded away as the strike progress- 


Hotel Association, : 


ARBOR AFFAIRS 


® Mitchell Tries te Bleck $1.25 
® See Brownell in Anti-Labor Drive 


‘anything “subversive.” 

CRISIS is being rapidly reach- 
ed. in negotiations between CIO 
Transport Workers Union and 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity, TWU president Quill warn-. 
ed. He said Authority has of- 
fered no counter proposal to 
union demand for 17-cent hourly 


wage increase, 
* 


INVITATION to CIO Wood- 
workers to join AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman.. He re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal to. 
get together to form one big in- 


dstria]l union of lumber workers. 
— 


TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage 
raise and modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May I. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is 


largest of the unions. 
* 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- - 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical field: They were: 
halting of all raids, negotiations 

1 “good faith,” autonomy guar- 
antees and united action in wage 


and contract negotiations. 
* 


CIO PRESIDENT Reuther 
called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler. to veto state Catlin Bill 
which would deny unions right 
to participate in, political activ- 


ities. 
* 


GUARANTEED annual wage 
. demand will «be presented to 
Allis-Chalmers. manufacturer of 
farm equipment, it was an- 
nounced by. VAW-CIO. 


EIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
against Wyandotte . Chemicals 
Corp. was won by United Mine 
Workers District 50. Three thou- 
sand workers at plant near De- 
troit won wage raises of five to 
pr Pang an hour plus _ other 


within 40 feet of. the companys before «had reached the point of a ‘ 

iT i le St, th  Spai , THE SPECIAL significance of 

| cal 6, New York who is special 

‘organizer for his international in 

have upped their ante in the 10-day-old strike against the|; at mestings and. walking ‘side by 

biggest textile chains in New England. The textile workers ' side on picket aes Vie sald that 
the restoration of the 6.5 perce nt 
wage cut they took in 1952. | 

g aches are caused incidental to nounced that not even counting | 
broke down two weeks ago. A long 

ea ~aatn “40. | are prepared to ride out the storm| The president of the drug con-| 

sirike in textile is now probable. comfortably and _ profitably. ‘cern, however, sounded the sober 

" high among 3,000 str ikers. Mon-| cine would be received before the|have an inventory of polio vaccine. 

day morning, 780 strikers at the! ' polio séason, the six companies|When that happens you get a re- 

The ‘Eli ‘Lilly’ company of In- profits, at the moment is a union 

| dianapolis, for examplé, immedi- struggle. . A -contract. with the, 


Cireuit Judge Joseph S. White Nashville Railroad networks are 
strik- Samhe pattern that has emerged in| vetting the. warm suppert. of the 
-ers for contempt of his injunction the Birmingham-Bessemer area of! ALF and CIO unions and the peo- 
of March 15 banning picketing! Alabama-where militancy the week ple in. general. 
the spread. of strikes to the Miami 
‘hotels is the Negro-white unity in 
that. struggle. David Herman, 
president of Hotel. Workers, 
Down East” igl [-DAC 
Miami, said the solidarity in Mia- 
(By a Worker Correspondent) mi is “oust wonderful.” 4 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass. [new for.:Florida and heartening, 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND cotton-rayon workers he said, was the sight of Negro: 
had been ready to settle for the 
status quo in face of company de- 
mands for an 18-cent’ an -hour 
wage cut. They are now agking for 
Hopes had been running high o dion oaks: of came 
a split in the bosses’ ranks and a the distribution of the Salk: ne omg andl Suc. etn 
bah» : cine, they expect their sales to in- 
settlement at the Bates mills in aytj-polj t] 
“rreneggant at gee eee aa oe anti-polio vaccine, the manu- crease . by almost ten million dol- 
: : facturing Companies involved lars. 
| ap rt ra Tex tile yen me om Last. week while city and _ state, reminder that ‘despite today’s de- 
reacted by setting’ a‘ union welfare Resale th i od ; 
| Seema te Riad oa hace officials, the medical world, Pas} mance the polio earnings would 
dford. mili ents and children in many areas|nct go on forever. “By the end 
In’ New Bedford, militancy ran were worrying Whether the ‘vac-'of the year,” he warmed, “you ll 
| Berkshire: ee ered licensed by the Federal govern- — in price and reduction in 
Ppa Oe A a eee 
~ were ISY ubnhn r facili ies "The ] ‘houd. ak — 
nt wage cut of 3 years ago. Strik- 7 e only choud. in orizon: 
pies sk 4 bese a to market it’ commercially. ,of the company, and its new-found | 
England are keeping their eyes on 
his: pacesetter. for the. New En 
ia nd ~y pr odde’ industr | ately after ~. announcement, of! Cyo chemi al Watley union ex- 
‘the success of 'Dr. Salk’s ‘expeti- vires, Ma * Some 400 of th 
* : nrents; teld the press that the com- : 4 D asl 
NEW BEDFORD sith work- pany hada large’ investment: ‘in| ‘ 


t 


. struggle. they. are moving into. The return.’ ’ Laboratories of ‘other -com- 
lessons of the six + month ‘textile panies said they expected sales to: . 2 
strike of 1928 are burned deeply , have. a. marked . effect on their ane 
into! the workers’ ‘ones. The vite earnings... . 
tics’ of’ strike ‘s gle are woven' TAKE P arke, Davis and. Com- 
‘into the pattern” trug this city’s folk- -P@ny: of ‘Rochester, Michigan, larg-|: 9 é 
lore. The strikers’ know what to do. 1 producer sph 6 i paanciggar SS 
' Si Hes is compan uced over 
ot wae Er hl km So Bi forests of the shots, used in the] 
f; 1954 tests condycted by Dr, Salk.| “% 
doses| — 
weekly, and is doubling its faeili-[,’ 
ties to rise to 1;800,000 doses ay 
week. : = 
From the new developinesits in'!*: 
medicine; Parke, Davis's ‘director. 
of research, ‘Dr. Leon’ A. ‘Sweet, 
\ foresees a: rieh future, Hetold ‘the} '; 
annual: ‘meeting - ‘ef his, company,|. 
‘less than a week before the’ Salk/,. 
ine was. given the go-ahead:). 
“We. ay inthe Jatter. stages of}. 
a. geld. LUE, | 0. 9, there ‘are 
i — veins, to. be. discovered.” |... . 
~ cee. which ,jn_ Tecenty cination . against polig, yoices a 
yin ek invested, Jn el ood With supplies of vaccine. 
i, 


The*same militancy is not see 
the textile workers. Long yéars 0 


: thands for wage-cuts and speed-up. 
: Jnave'left theit mark on’ the TWUA 
officials. “Ast resealt, progress of 
the: strike to date has been marked | 
uby a see-saw tussle ‘between the, 
demands: of the’workers and the 


Carignan, , TWUA-CIO © 
r, admitted-to a group, 
of striking me that. he had re- 


* ceived: over 100 personal, photic: iy 
calls. ing. that a union 


«mecting be called.~As a result, thie 


George | 


A 
be 
‘whinge 


pects 


ee 3 


“won dee, BEag sy. j 


it up vedeses”t * 


Relioee ‘pep@l son of 4B iocaloted in ths" 


the union is now asking for 10° 
and- 15 cents an hour increase, 
while the company is offering 3142 
to 4% cents. The union, has 
pledged that the vaccine manu- 
facture will not be held up.’ 

Contrasted with the commer- 
cial outlook of the drug companies | 
is the attitude shared by any 
parents, public officials, civic and! 
health services. 

“ 

IN A TELEGRAM to Pisitdant 
Eisenhower, David Livingston of 
the CIO Retail Workers’ 
urged. distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine first to local governments and 
non-profit groups, “who. will pro- 
vide inoculation to all children on 
the basis of public, service rather 
than private | anol 


. é 


ea: resenting, | 
a : ; |icine,,. 


oo makes wil] . determine when 
t 


_— 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seeks Vaccine | 


NO MATTER what head-'from polio vaccine sales. They an-|employes were fired last year, and} Labor leaders, George’ Meany, 


AFL president, and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said the-same 
thing last week in separate state- 
ments. Other public officials took 
steps to insure public distribution 
of the vaccine to-all children based 
on needs. Sen. Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama proposed that the vaccine 
be distributed during the : period 
of shortage only to:schools or to 
emergency: cases, -and has pro- 
posed the allocation. ot Federal 
‘funds -to insure. vaccination of all 
children in the nation.- 


The :state of New ane voted 
state funds: ‘for ‘the inoculation 
of all its’ children at. public ex- 
— New: York made: provision 
for similar inoculations ; of all 
children: ‘through the: fourth 
grade. 

In sections of the colnnee free 
inoculations © -of } school children 


' wot underway, as‘in Detroit, Chi- 
. -eago, St.. Louis, -Philadelphia; and 
..|the:Seuth. But: other areas, like 


‘New York, were still without sup- 


; plies at.-all for. their children: this 


weekend... 

To... work, during the shortage 
“of supplies and determine. who 
should get jit first, the government 


; is 


forming. .a_ National, , Advisory 
‘Committee on. Poliomyelitis rep- 
the drug industry, .med- 
and public health officials. 
group 
_vac- 
cine will: be available for: the 40 
million children under..20 years 


Whatever decisions. this, 


cal old, not. now provided for, in the 


, “3... |current.. program of 
ee. frst. and_ second graders... 
, ots 


aes eS Bee : ey : 
ete “@ |the National ‘Foundation. for. 
vac-, feme Paralysis, . According to 


Tee econo 


- inocylating 


uch’a committee jis necessary 


in view of the. curient ,estimate o 
In- 


nation’ s 
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“CHICAGO LANDLORDS OUTDO | 


REST OF U.S. FOR GREED 


| CHICAGO.—The new city administration of Mayor Richard 

J. Daley was confronted this week with-the need for action to halt 

the skyrocketing of rents in Chicago revealed in a government re- 
port. aD 

- The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed that Chicago 


‘ Jandlords had far outdone those in other cities for sheer greed. 


During the year which ended in March 1955, rents in Chicago rose 
by 7.6 percent. The national average was 1.6 percent. 

Since March, however, rents here have zoomed even higher, 
with many landlords demanding huge increases as of May 1. 

Rent control was one of the issties in the recent city elections, 
with several’ aldermen pledging to initiate steps to restore some 
curbs on profiteering. landlords. - | 


DIGGS GETS INVESTIGATION — 
OF ARMY DISCRIM 


WILLOW RUN.—Congressman %. 43 
Charles Diggs, Jr., and U. S. Sena-. = 4 
tor Pat McNamara have been| ga 
asked to aid in getting’ a Congres-. 2 | 
ional investigation for Jesse Ruther- © ge © 
ford, a Negro World War II vet-| 

eran who has been discharged as a 

Veterans 
‘aide from a job he has held for 
nine years. The government terms 
him a “security” risk. He ran twice 
on the Progressive Party ticket. _| 


Administration hospital jl. | 


" ’ 
* ; 
‘ 


CHICAGO. — A two - day 
“school of politics’ held here 
last week at the Morrison Hotel 
by the AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists made clear 
the need for preparation now if 
| labor is to play a fuller role in 
the 1956 elections. : 
Some 110 IAM leaders devot- 
ed themselves to a study of po- 
_ litical issues and techniques and 
were told by union president Al- 
bert J. Hayes that “this is the 
- only way we are going to be- 


, | come effective politically.” -' 


He stressed the threat of Taft- 
Hartleyism, technological unem- 
ployment, state “right-to-work” 
laws and the need to answer 
these threats with political action. 
The parley was conducted by the 
Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
League, headed by Eric Peter- 


son, in cooperation with the La- 


bor Education Division of Roose- 
velt University. 


ae 

SAID Peterson: “This is no 
time for organized labor to let 
up on its fight for the preserva- 


tion of our nation’s freedom.” He. 


added that under the current pat- 
tern of repression, “labor leaders 
could be jailed along with all 
other leaders who believe in free- 
dom.” 

The union representatives weve 
urged to hold similar conferences 
in their local unions. Regional 
IAM vice-president P. L. “Roy” 
Siemiller said that the. IAM 


‘would not remain aleof from 


politics and that it. was the re- 
sponsibility of every staff mem- 
ber to make this his major con- 


ee 


Destroy the 


Bomb—Not 


Politics Keyed to ‘56 


Haves stressed the issue of 
unemploymen> and charged that 
“this administration in Washing- 
ton is doing nothing to solve this 
problem.” He said that IAM 
members are feeling the effects 
of autonfation as well as general 


cutbacks in ineiustry. 
* 


THE CONFERENCE featur- 
ed films on political action tech- 
nique and a number of guest 
speakers, including: Frank Mc- 
Cullough, administrative assis- 
tant to Sen. Paul Douglas; An- ~ 
drew Biemiller, AFL legislative 
director; John O’Brien, former 
campaign manager of Sen. Estes 
Kefarver; William Lynch, Demo- 
cratic minority léacer in the 
Illinois State Senate; Prof. Frank 
McCallister of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity. 


the People 


_the diseoyerer of polio vaccine, Dr. 
Walter’ Francis Salk made this point: 

“Now a great scientist has found 

a way to -prevent the disease 

(polio) on a nati6nwide scale. . 


DETROIT.—On Thursday, April not the people. 

21, Wayne University’s Science} The UAW president, 
Center reported that radio active, Reuther speaking at —n recent 
fallout reached an _ all-time high! 4th COnVERHON of the UAW de- 
RL RE Rin clared “The only defense against (f ? 
‘ey this ek A 1g the H-bomb is peace. . his is far better it seems to me 
‘blast at Yucca Flats, Nev. The} Also U. S. Senator Pat V. Mc- than the atomic bomb’ which 
\radioactive: fallout from Nevada;Namara speaking recently on the!speaks of destruction. Here is a~ 


Rutherford requested the in- . #¢ 
vestigation from Diggs and Mc-). = 
~ Namara ~because many security, | 
firings are’ Negroes. His letter for. 
the investigation came from his & 
attorney Charles Lockwood who ¢g 
was defense attorney in the Lieut. | 
Milo Radulovich “loyalty” case. | 


,. «American. as apple pie ala- mod 


. | ‘ Ps ee : a’ . , : > ‘ 
_. Secretary of the Air Force Talbot man’s wife's boss. One of the ques-|tion Hazards at Canada’s Chalk 
and the commander of the 575th tions asked Sergeant Davis was River atomic energy warned last 


fté 


donated Statue of Liberty. The 


: 
, *@ 


; 


. ed for bringing charges that meant 


: 


sailed as an injustice the action of Diggs will probe the Davis case. 


- fw! 
“| Ganley 


» ode 


Prey 


es "the, auto workers board a fictional against being broken up into sep- 
yi Ume,,machiné with me and fly|arate craft unions. On this day the} 


. Lockwood, an outstanding fight- a, ee 
er for civil rights wrote the. two) REP. CHARLES DIGGS 
Michigan legislators, “This is the) 
fourth case I have had in a row a fact finding board that caused 
which involved a Negro, all the|the undesirable discharge of field 
persons involved have ‘little or staff sergeant Willie Davis. Davis, 
nothing to do with national se- father of four children was _ or- 
curity.” : ‘dered to appear and explain before 

Lockwood said in all these cases .the fact-finding board a letter from 
against Negroes no grounds exist- his wife’s employer that he 
“Communist connections.” 
Joss_of wages and the humiliation; The Congressman moved in on 
of “Kangaroo” proceedings where ini case when he read thé trans- 
the cards are stacked against the, . oe: s 

: script and found the only. “evi- 


accused. e 
Meanwhile in telegrams to the dence” was the letter from the air- 


Supply Squadron, Congressmai. he a member of the NAACP or 
Diggs tore into another case of Young Progressives. 

discrimination and prosecution! This week it was learned that 
against a Negro GI. Secretary of the Air Force Talbot 


The Negro Congressman as-,at the request of Congressman); 


had 


floor of the U. S. Senate about 


‘was carried over Detroit by rainj*400! | | 
| ve  civig a $10,000 lifetime annuity to; 


‘clouds and dumped with the rain.! 


profund discovery that speaks only 
of healing and peace... .” 


‘University registered 875 counts a 
minute Thursday, April 21st. Nor-! 
mal background, radioactivity is 60) 
‘a minute. A count of 12,000 a 
‘minuté says the scientists is neces-' 
sary to produce radiation burns. 

Now we are being told that we pa : 
will get “daily information on A-| community newspapef, The Daily 
fallout.” : | from the Steel Trust. 

A Canadian scientist, Dr. Ap» J. 
‘Cipriano, divisional head of radia- 


| Radioactivity measured at Wayne 


} 


Homes, was made a banker. He 


The Daily Calumet was used 


vear at a cancer conference that it! 
the South Chicago steel communi 


takes very little exposure to radio-, 
active products to bring about 
| sterility. 3 
| Detroiters 


the Steel Trust in disrupting the 


we know, are in-| et a sales cial thal 
terested in destroying the bomb fs Se Nearby ste pen 


RACIST EDITOR GIVEN POST 
AS STEEL TRUST BANKER 


- SOUTH CHICAGO.=Col. Horace F. Wulf, editor of the racist 


Calumet, has gone to his reward 


Wulf, whose editorials incited the outrage at Trumbul] Park 


was named vice-president of the 


Steel City National Bank of South Chicago. 


to spread race hatred throughout 
tv. Wulf’s editorial attacks on the 


Negro families in the federal housing project served the policy of 


unity of Negro. and white work- 


oo 


: 


] 


May 1, Birthday 
Of the UAW | 


'‘anti-speedup short term: contract. labor support behind the sree 
IHow on May Day 1957 it'll again, tion, of President Roosevelt for a 


i. 


International May Day is as Educational Soeiety. We think how 
e swell it would be if the same spirit 
were carried into the AFL-CIO 
nerget talks today and the United 
don ‘Mine Workers, R.R. unions and the 
event’ was first born in our land other’ independent unions’ could ‘be 


and as international as our French- 


strikes for the eight-hour day.’ | We hear the convention vote erh- 
Qn this May Day of 1955 let phatically for industrial unionism as 


#,,. back. some_ 19 years. We ‘arrive in CIO is only ‘a ‘committeé ‘inside 


ae South, 


. we 


rye 


i#, command, Francis, J. Dillon. The: 
;.243May 1936 .SUnited. Automobile 
1s. Worker; headlined: the new won 


ia 


. 
e 
a ie 


VS 


Lf ‘jca. é as 


single day-of May 1; 1936, we ate 


be ek % 
: 
>. 


"Jor. The UA 


end, Indiafia, on’ May 1,\tle AFL. But: the UAW decides to 
jaffiliate with this Committee in 


1936. .We enter the hall where|af th 
order “to help reform the policy 


the UAW second’ convention is if 


_«. session, In reality this is the UAW’s of the AFL.” We think -how’ these] ’ 
birthday convention. It’s the first|reforms -are sfill needed*'today tof’ 


time they won autonomous rights’ win equal’ membership and lead- 
as an international union affiliated ership rights for Negro workers in 


with the AFL, Before“ then “they the,coming merged ‘labor. federa-|. 


pletely ruled by the AFL! tion. eg 6 

We hear the convention criti- 
cizé’ the past policy of Bill Green, 
and Dillon “of endless negotiations 


were com 
top command and the agent of this’ 


umion freedom: “Union wins ‘self ' vende 
‘wala: Teilbaes: anit. . are. working; of. discouraging all 
rule; Lene et; wb" officers elect- strike .activities by the rank and 


“ 


Inthe ‘convention hall‘ on this 


‘witnesses. t& ‘some historic man- 


ae Of fey to win: 1—A 30- sek. 
dates for icy to win: 1.—A 30-hour wee 


the auto workers ‘of Amer-'9 — Abolition of spaedup “and piece 
Me epi : “I work. 8,—Seniority” tights. 4.— 


AW 


e _ independent 


* > - ! . 


tion) and, 5. 
ef « > N ° 


ae BUesh 


ee 


‘ 
y 


with, the employers while the men} 


file membership in defense of their| 
wages and conditions.” The con-| 
vention calls. for a new militant pol- 


ptincipled labor unity is voted Highér wages (this includes aniiual} © = *. 
takes the first steps and real wages, said the conven-|. ” 

| —Real collective bar-|. joi 

J oes of the . : 


Day and the historic significance for “and that our elected delegates 


of making .shorter hours the num-!to the AFL convention be instruct: |. 
ber.one demand on this day. We,ed to speak and vote for the forma-, organizing drive in the auto indus- 


| Walter P. Reuther. | 


The convention votes to start an 


think how in 1955 the auto work-'tion of such an all-inclusive party.” |try. using shop workers as volun- 


ers are out to get higher-. wages, At the same tune the convention 
including an annual. wage, and an'decides to throw its independent; 


| 


be the 30-hour.week with 40 hours second term on the Democratic 
pay. , lake reas arty ticket. | 


We hear the convention resolve! : A small Right Wing group in the. 
‘to defend civil liberties and “com-‘convention on this day makes a 


bat the perils of ‘all fascist move-|final attempt to set aside the Michi-' 


“On May 1, 1886 in the widespréad ‘iacluded -in‘ the ‘merged federation. nest tion e union’ 
y pread inclu mt) ged federation ments.” They spell out their stand, gan regional election’ to the union’s 


‘thts 


against stoclpigeons and the frame-! International Execytive 
‘up by demanding freedom for the They are: defeated by the: Left and 


[Negro Scottsboro. Boys and for progressive forces: ‘The new board: 


Tom .Mooney. and Billings. {member elected froia:-Michigan’ is 
A Farmer-Labor: Party is voted a 28-year-old. young man named 


ee 
‘ 


aid 


Board. 
‘Si 


teer organizers backed by a $250,- 
000 union fund. We smile as we 
think of ‘the mighty oak grown 
from this fertile pioneer acorn. In 
1955..it takes $25 million in strike 
fupds alone to advance the cause 
of the auto workers. But on May 1, 

36, we hear the little David 
UAW, with its 7,000 members chal- 
lenging the Giant Goliaths of the 
ayto industry. A resolution is read 
from the original Ford Local 98, 
‘signed by William McKie and Ru- 
ben Mardiros. Jt calls for the or- 
‘ganization of the. open shop-Ben- 
Inett-dominated Ford Motor Co. In 
the year that follows the conven- 
tion, Little David topples over two 
of the Giants, GM and Chrysler, 
with the weapon of the sit-down 
strike. : 


This: is what happened on May 


¥ Day 1936 in the city of Sout 


. 4 
’ 


eae 
, Sa 


#  |strugles “of 1956. 
at at a Hit i 


i> 


- |. Democratic 


Bend. As we fly back to the pres- 
ent time the auto workers with ts 
are determined that this rich heri- 
tage shall live on in the UAW eco- 
nomic‘ battles of 1955’ and ‘political 


. 


Corsi Ouster 
LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., 

_ $tate chairman 

Richard H. Balch, speaking at. a 

Herkimer County, Democratic din- 

ner here, criticized the ouster of 

‘Edward Corsi ‘as special assistant 


* 
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John Foster Dulles on immigra- 
Ra 


He called: Hie ‘Wiseabower Ad- 


‘ministration’s handling of the affair 
a “retgeat POT, 7 it 
‘Once. propess€d_ th 

mo PE Oe , 


ore 
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_Gafe Workers Fined | 
Atter Job Walkout 


MEMPHIS.—Six cafe workers rebelled when the man-| 
agement placed a 74-year-old Negro woman in front of 
Joel’s Patio in downtown Memphis as a “customer lure.” 


The womarr sat outside the cafe granted, 
ringing a bell. She wore a head|” The accused “ringleader” Mrs. 
hankie” and slippers. Marie Taylor, 45, was fined $26. 

When the management refused|\4;.. Ruth Sadler and Miss Bar- 
to take the old woman off the job,'},.-2 Henderson were fined $16 
the six workers quit on the spot..,.h, All three signed Pauper’s 
and left the dinner to burn on the | saths. instead of putting up ap- 
stove. | peal bonds of $500 éach. The ap- 

The six workers, four women peals will probably be heard in 
and two men, were arrested on| May. The other three workers 
charges of disorderly. conduct and ‘fined $11, did not appeal. 
disturbing the peace. They insisted; Meanwhile, the Memphis World 
that the presence of the older |a local biweekly Negro paper in- 
woman adversely reflected on the stituted a drive to raise ude for 
Negro race. They said passersby |the victims of this “ante-bellum” 
were laughing at the woman. , ridicule. 

In court, the owners claimed| Among the first to respond with 
workers damaged some restaurant’a contribution to the World’s ap- 
equipment, made so much noise |peal was a group of white Mem- 
that customers left, turned up the|phians. They sent a letter com- 
stove so that the dinner burned|mending the Cafe workers for 
and stomped out. The workers per-|their courageous stand and de- 
sisted in their charges against the nounced the court. The letter said: 
insulting “stunt.” Two of them re-|“free men and women cannot be 
quested that their fines of $11, be|forced to keep working against 
increased to $16 so that they could their will, especially, for those who 
be appealed. This request was’ publicly insult them.” 


Protest Shuts Down 
Pittsburgh GM Plant 


PITTSBURGH. — The Fisher trying to avoid paying the estab- 
Body Plant of General Motors at lished wages for guards by requir- 


aL 


‘been established. 


Memphis Hero 
David Norris, 13, is being ac- 


of the Recreation Department of 


met to nominate him for the Car- 
negie Medal for heroism. 

Young David jumped into aj 
drainage ditch, filled with high 
water, last Thursday to save a 
white boy, David Denton, 11. 


The youthful hero didn’t take 
time to remove his clothing or 
shoes and his quick thinking saved} 
the younger boy’s life. After he 
dragged him out Norris: adminis- 
tered artificial respiration. 

A grateful community has _be- 
stowed the young-hero with a 
new watch, some cash and a new 
outfit of clothes. He has been giv- 
en a vacation at a boys’ camp and 
a fund for his future education has 


Fortunately, for the young 
white would-be victim, the young 
hero was on duty. at Grant School 
as a safety patrolman. When an 
all - white city housing project, 
Hurt Village, replaced older Ne- 
gro homes near Grant School, 
there was a move amongst the 
white tenants to get the Board of 
Education to send the Negro stu- 
dents to another school and make 
Grant an all-white building. The 
Negro people in the vicinity re- 
fused to agree to such a deal, thus 
inadverently saving Denton’s life. 

Grant School will no doubt be- 
come a-real focal point in the in- 
tegration of the schools’ in 
Memphis, because the Housing 
project families went their chil- 


egro Boy, 13 


claimed in @®mphis and tHe staff| — 


the Memphis Park Commission| . 


__ STATES WITH “RIGHT TO WORK” LAWS — 


MAY DAY 1955 


Shorter Week, GAW 


On-Labor’s Banners 


CHICAGO. — The banners of | 
Chicago labor this May Day 
carry slogans that re-echo the 
demand of 1886 for the eight- 


hour day. | 

~The six-hour day has become 
the need of today, advanced here 
by many unions along with their 
demands for a wage increase, a 
guaranteed annual wage, im- 
provements in job security, sen- 
‘jority, medical aid and ~- «sions. 

The shorter work-weeck was 
the main theme of speeches in 
Chicago last week by such fig- 
ures. as Albert Hayes, president 


nearby W. Mifflin was closedjing their workers receiving the 


down April 20 when its 2,000) wage scale of janitors also to ad 


workers stayed home to protest the work of the guards. 


dren to go there and the Negro 
people insist on sending their 
children to it. 


of the AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and Ralph 
Helstein president of the CIO 


the firing the day before of eight 
shipping dock laborers. | 


The trouble started when «a: 


sevsie‘s o« « Job Discrimination Up, 


| 


work overtime. The foreman 
threatened to fire him, whereon 


the eight who were later fired for 


/ 


Although his discharge 


t were let 


refusal. 


was cancelled the ei CHICAGO.—Racist employers 


“ets S5¢ Mlinois Report Says 


bill was stopped in the Senate. 
* 


In Joliet, said the report, finan- 
cial institygions refused to provide 


United Packinghouse Workers. 

The threat of technological 
unemployment was also stressed 
by another pre-May Day visitor 
to Chicago, CIO president Walter 
Reuther. “Ironically, the labor 
movement today is compelled to 
fight for freedom from the fear 
of abundance,” he declared. 

+ 


THE legislative demands of la- 
bor today are also not unrelated 
to the struggle of 70 years ago 
when May Day was born: in Chi- 
cago. Labor at that time was - 
fighting for the fundamental 
right to organize, against anti- 
union injunctions and govern- 
ment strikebreaking. 


Council Stalls 
Desegregation 


CINCINNATI. — Circuit Court 


TJudge Charles Simons took under 


consideration an appeal by the 
Detroit ‘Housing Commission for 
“more time” to end segregation on 
public housing. 


out as “undersirables. 

By nightfall of the 2lst the en-) 
tire working force of 2,250 were 
out and “a human chain of over| 
200 pickets turned even the su- 
pervisory from entering - the 
plant,” as the reporter for the 
Pittsburgh Press described . the 
walkout. He reported that a pick-' 
et had told him the walkout was 
“spontaneous because the union. 
grievance men were too slow and 
arent getting anywhere with the 
management.” 


A NOVEL FEATURE of the 
demonstration was that all thet 
eight fired were “probationary” 
workers, whom, under the unfon, 
contract the company had _ the 
right to fire. However, the spirit of 
union solidarity and resentment’ 
against the corporation’s — high- 
handed methods swept the rank 
and file into this demonstration 
action. 7 

Plant guards of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., who belong 
to the independent Industrial Po- 
lice Assn., set up picket lines 
around the company’s new = re- 
search laboratory here to protest 
the employment of “janitors” as 
guards. AFL carpenters and elec- 
tricians, who were putting‘ the 
finishing touches on the. building, 
quit their jobs, refusing to cross 
the picket lines. 

The guards belonging to the 
Association claim J & L has been 


Say: U.S. Editors Back 


George Call for Parley 

Leading American newspaper 
‘ publishers favor U. S. talks with 
the Chinese to ease the Formosa 
crisis according to a report in yes-} 
terday N. Y. Times. Correspond- 
ent Peter Kihss who interviewed 
editors and publishers here for an- 
nual Pr said “many re 


+ 
_ - 
#5 . 
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in Illinois, emboldened by the 
failure of the Legislature to pass 
an FEPC law, have increased 
their discrimination against Ne- 
gro workers. — 

. This shocking fact was con- 
tained in a report issued this 
week by the State of Illinois 
Commission on Human Relations. 


The biennial report of the 
commisison was based on a sur- 
vey of employers in this state. 
It showed that “the percentage 
of firms employing no non- 
whites had increased slightly, 
from 36.1 percent in 1950 to 
36,5 percent in 1954. 

* 


THE REPORT showed that 
in the years 1953 and 1954, “a 
non-white worker was two-and-a- 
half times as likely as a white 
worker to be laid off during the 
two-year period.” 

The section of the report deal- 
ing with jimcrow in employment 
also revealed the degree of dis- 
crimination against Negroes in 
securing the more skilled) and 
better-paying jobs, in — getting 
white collar jobs. 

The report was issued as the 
big employers in Illinois were 
preparing to appear in Spring- 
field before a House committee 
hearing ta, oppose the Illinois 
FEPC Bill, H. B. 27. 

* 


THE OFFICIAL state report 
was submitted March 1 to Gov. 
Stratton, but released to the pub- 
lic only last week. Gov. Stratton 


- has been openly opposing an 


FEPC law as unnecessary.” 

_ However, a delegation from 
the Illinois NAACP last week 
was able to get the Governor to 
make a public. statement retract- 
ing his opposition to the bill. 
During the 1953 session of the 
Legislature, Stratton was pub- 
licly on’ record for the FEPC 


adhe ee ale oho ps 


| 


| extent of job discrimination in the 


LIKE previous reports of this 
official commission, the survey 
figures do not actually show the 


state. : 

Of the total number of firms 
sent questionnaires in the sample 
poll, only 55.3 percent replied 
to all. It is assumed that almost 
all of the 45.7 percent of the 
firms who ignored the poll do 
not have an enlightened race rela- 
tion policy. There were also 39 
firms who replied by letter, say- 
ing they do not know whether 
their employees are Negro or 
white. 

Thus, the survey was actually 


money for Negro builders. Village! For four years the same Housing 
officials of Oaklawn and Western Comission a tool of the Cobo Ad- 
Springs age =, om building rministration has been stalling on 
a Se ae own" | desegregating a number of’ lily- 


ers. 
Dealing with public housing, the | white housing project here. Mean- 


report pointed out: - “Despite the while hundreds of Negro families, 

announced Chicago Housing Au-' ousted from their homes by an 

thority policy of non-discrimina- expressway clearance deal of 
on, there are no non-white occu- 

Ss ‘Mayor Cobo have been unable to 


pants in the Bridgeport Homes ~* 
and the Lawndale Garden Apart-|find places to live. Many of them 
became victims of ruthless rent 


ments.” 
In Harrisburg, Illinois, it was dis-| gougers in the 12th St., 14th, Lin- 


closed that a segregated public;wood areas. Here whites would 
housing project for non-whites was ‘pay $50 a month rent, when a Ne- 
located in an unsanitary area, “and|gro moved in the price went up 
the non-whites, for the most part,'to $25? Or in some cases as high 


based only on 958 of the “better” 


do not employ non-whites in any 
capacity. 


firms in the state, employing a. 
total of 192,374 people. But 36.5. 
percent of these replied that they | 


have refused to live there, as evi-|as $100 and $125, 
denced by the fact that vacancies! The National Association for the 
still exist.” Advancement of Colored Peple 


HOSPITALS took the case to court to desegre- 


| gate lily-white public housing here. 
against Negroes was shown as pet-iare demanding from City Council 


THE SURVEY showed that one 


industry, communications, employs 
no Negroes at all. Ironically, the; 
chief representative of this indus-| 
try in the state is a member of the 
state commission which made this |COM , 
report. He is Graham K. McCorkle, |t0 1s survey questionnaire; 
heed of the Illinois Bell Telephone | 

O. ! 


taining to employment and train-' members that this bare-faced con- 
ing of hospital personnel and ad-'tinuation of segregation cease and ~ 
mittance of patients. These prac-'the city call of the stall and open 
tices are general in both public andthe huge Parkside and Herman 
private hospitals. Said the report'|CGardens projects and others to 
concerning hospitals which replied|Negro citizens who need and seek 
housing. | 
Judge Lederle also ordered the 


“Six hospitals, all private, admit’ 
Housing Commission to abolish 


non-whites either (1) only as out- 


This Sixth Biennial Report of Patients or (2) only as emergency 
(Continued from Page -20) ‘patients, or their replies seemed 
the Illinois Commission on Human to indicate that non-whites were 


i 


| 


Relations also had some revealing 
facts on other aspects of discrim- 
ination. 


HOUSING 


The growth of segregated “black 
ghettoes” has intensified in many 
communities throughout the state, 
with Negroes still unable to find 
housing. ~ | ) 

The report stated- that “much of 
the new housing is being built on 
a segregated basis in Chicago.” 
Also mentioned were segregated 
private housing developments at 


Rockaid, Waukegan - and: Mark- 


‘not always admitted. Five of these 
‘were located in Chicago. 
“Fifty-five hospitals said they ad- 
mit non-whites only (1) in segre- 
gated rooms or (2) segregated 
rooms -and in segregated wards.” 


SCHOOLS 

Although segregation in the 
schools is prohibited by both fed- 
éral and staté law, there is still 
widespread segregation in Illinois, 


according to the report. 


The commission listed some of. 


separate lists of eligible Negro and 
white applicants for public hous- 
ing, another jimcrow move of the 
Cobo gang. 


selection of schools within a dis- 
trict; providing transportation of 
pupils to segregated schools; 
“buck-passing” agong school offi- 


‘Icials over the tin esta for seg- 


regation; using shortages of teach- 
ers and schools as an excuse for 
segregation practices, . ; 

The report showed that 16 coutte 
ties of the state still have all-Negro 
schools.. The feport did not show 
how many all-white schools there 


the methods used in segre ting. ; ( 
puptls is sttindt igesercnabe slicing iat Uhl foomianunities which have 


aries; permitting the some Negro resid 


0% 


The Story of May Day, 1955, 


——, 
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World Rallies to” 
U, S.-China Talks 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


BY FgR THE MOST dramatic development out of the Bandung conference was 
Chou En-lais proposal for talks with the U.S. to end the Formosa crisis. The repercus- 


> | 
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Big Show at Yucca 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


4 


THE FEVERISH gamblers at Las Végas cannot hear 
the blasts at nearby Yucca Flats, the United Press said, 
because the clink of silver coins drowns out any rumble or 


rattle from the explosion. That 
is something to think about. 
Mankind may well wonder: if 
that clink is of 30 pieces that 
tinkled in another crucifixion. 


The press tumbled out on the 
Nevada plains as though it had 
instructions to ) 
write about 
some giant_ 
age epic like 
the champion-, § 
ship bout that 
was once hel 
near here bé- 
tween: Jack 
Johnson and { 


Jim _ Jeffries. 


The reporters 


described the crowded lalals 


the jammed streets, the bustling 
saloons and shouting casinos, all 


one great jamboree. They were 


not unlike the barkers at a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus, hoop-Ja, 
folks, step right up and see the 
greatest show on earth. -Lack- 
ing was peanuts and popcorn 
and five-cent balloons for the 
kiddies. 7 

The gamblers gave odds on 
the time of the explosion. Would 
it. §0 off Friday morning or Sat- 
urday afternoon? Two-to-one, 
five-to-one, lay your money on 
the line, folks, what do you bet? 

Yes, homo sapiens, what are 
you betting? 


_” THE AUTHORITIES invited 


Happy 


THE WORKER greets its 
readers on May Day with this 
special edition, devoted, like ev- 
ery edition we print, to the fight 


’ for peace, progress, and democ- 
' racy, for the end of McCarthyite 


repression, and for the con- 
founding of all warmongers. 
Then how about you, dear read- 
er, greeting us, The Worker, on 
this May Day? The most prac- 
tical greeting would be a dona- 
tion to help along our lagging 
fund drive. Take an envelope 
now and address it to The Work- 
er, P.O. 136, Cooper Station, 
New York_3. Place within it a 
ten dollar bill, or a five dollar 
bill, or even a one-dollar bill. 


Happy May Day to all of us. 


4 


May Day! 


the lady folks to come to the 
jubilee and if you came you 
would brush shoulders with mid- 
dle-aged ladies’ and gentlemen 
wearing civil defense caps and 
badges from Kansas City, Bis- 
mark, Akron, Terre Haute, 
“tramping through the dust arid 
sagebrush’ to inspect the test- 
homes of frame and brick and 
concrete block, a mock town 
such as you find on Hollywood's 
sets. 


What could they think as they 
“peered curiously,” as the UP put 
it, at the kitchen tables, the bed- 
steads,; the pots and frying-pans, 
the department store dummies 
and all the rest that so care- 
fully simulated your home and 
that will be exposed to the fiery 
mushroom less than a mile or 
two off? } 

In another time (how long 
ago!) these folk would have 
spent their time bustling about 
this way on the evenings be- 
fore graduation exerciges at 
Johnny's high school, or on the 
night before a Fourth of July 
celebration preparing the _fire- 
works to go off after the orator 
lauded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. 
It is a big leap. 

Concealed behind the festive 
air is a skull that is grinning 
hideously. 

* 


HOW MANY among. the 
“eager and excited’) spectators 
that included 2,500 civil de- 
fense volunteers, newspafermen, 
radio and TV people, observers 
and military officials, peered 
through to the truth? 

For I know the folk of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki were watch- 


(Continued on Page 15) 


sions of that proposal have rocked the automatic-reflex-nay-saying Sta te Departinent 


position to its very foundations. 
Secretary of State Dulles found 
it necessary to repair the dam- 
age done by the first State De- 
partment reply to Chou. 

Let's take this step by step. 

On Saturday, April 23, . the 
day before the Asia-Africa con- 
ference ended Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai put 
out the following statement: 

“The Chinese people are 
friendly to the American people. 
The Chinese people do not want 
to have war with the United 
States of America. The Chinese 
Government is willing to sit 
down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States 
Government to discuss the; ques- 
tion of relaxing tension in the 
Far East and especially the 
question of relaxing tension in 
the Taiwan (Formosa). area.” 

- 

THE EFFECT was electric 
and even Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell said the other 28 nations 
at Bandung support the Chou 


' proposal and that “The next 


move is up to our Government.” 
If ever Americas name was 
dragged in the mud it happen- 
ed within a few hours after 
Chou’s proposal in the reply by 
the State Department. 
Happy about an opportunity 


FESTIVE MAY DAY 
CROWD AT UNION SQ. 


XL. 


‘if 


39 ahead; a a 3 SSE ASS 
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AS this edition was being pre- 
pared all indications pointed to 
a large turmout at the tradi- 
tional May Day rally at-the 
North end of Union Square. The 
demonstration for peace and 
democracy was set for 3 to 8 
p.m. on Friday. For, details of 
the meeting see Monday's Daily 
Worker. 


‘“N 


to end the danger of shooting? 
Perish the thought—this is the 
State Department. So they de- 
manded that® before any stalks 
could take place China would 
have to surrender to the State 
Department. They did this in 
setting pre-conditions. | 
This reply by the State De- 
partment, shot from the hip 
without more than a few hours 


thought, -was agreed to by 
President Eisenhower. The N.Y. 
Times (April 24) reported this 
when it said: 

“President Eisenhower, week- 
ending at his farm at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., opened a telephone 
conference with the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment on the proposal.” 

So the double-barreled blast 
from the hip was fired by the 
State Department after consult- 
ing with our vacationing Pzes- 
ident. : 

Later Eisenhower found _ it 
necessary to say that he too was 
for direct talks with China, 

* 

THE ASIAN people were 
aghast at Washington’s response. 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon’s 
foreign minister and a staunch 
defender ‘of. the State Depart- 
ment at Bandung commented: | 

“It is a pity that the U. S. 
should reply to the offer with- 
out thinking.” 


In Washington, even conserv- 


eee ——— 


@upeeeeeesss a —— 


ative Democratic Party leaders, 
like Chairman George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and Senate majority lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson supported 
talks with China. 

Walter Lippmann in the N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune (April: 26) was 
shocked out of his polite de- 
meanor by the State Depart- 
ment’s action and he wrote: 

“What do these people think 
they are doing? Trying to make 
a deadline for the next edition 


of the newspapers or conduct-. 
_ing the foreign policy of the. 
.United Siates?” . 


Dulles hastened back to 
Washington to repair the dam- 
age, And the kind of damage it 
is can be estimated by the fact 
that this time the State Depart- 
ment over-reached itself. They 


revealed unwjttingly that the 


war crises were not the resuit 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Fs <e-wn. ( ops Fail 
~ To Dam Southern Walkouts 


By “GEORGE MORRIS 

THE STRIKE of 80,000 workers of the southern telephone and railroad empires 
neared the end of the seventh week with spirit and militancy at a new high. If there 
were still any question on the readiness of the southern workers to organize and fight, the 


events since March 14, the day: 

the two strikes began, should put 

all doubts to rest. The two giant. 

Wall St:-controlled corporations, ' - a 
on the other hand, appear just § a 
as determined to “settle” the 
strikes by smashing the unions: 


Far from subsiding, the strike 
movement is encouraging other; 
workers to fight. : 

The latest affected are the big 
hotels in Miami whose thousands 
of unorganized Negro and white 
“workers are the latest national con-| 
centration objective of the Hotel. 
and Restaurant Employes, AF L.| 
With many hundreds out at eight: 
of the well-known hotels in Miami. 
_ Beach, the week saw the walkout | 
spread to the Sea Isle Hotel. This 

coincided with the flareup of dem- 

onstrations of telephone strikers at’ 
Florida exchanges. 

+ : | 

offices. At Belle Glade, Fla., 

POLICE SAILED _ into the West Palm Beach, pickets 
phone strikers with clubs while 


UNION leader addresses L&N Railroad strikers meeting in 


| Louisville, Ky. 
near, 30,000 steel workers coming out 
and in a one-day stoppage in sympathy 
Dranis Jet les with btrcame of scabs clashed at the exchange. with the telephone strikers. 
water: ‘Geudn ees. aréecten. The spreading union spirit and} Strikers along the nine-state 
Circuit Judge Joseph S. White ‘militancy in Florida was of the {nae Pals a oo « 
cited 20 Delray Beach, Fla., strik- Same pattern that has emerged in} ewe a sh ih “how tm os ow 
ers for contempt of his injunction the Birmingham- Bessemer area of oe dt CIO unions tt Hee neo. 
of March 15 banning picketing! Alabama where militancy the ger ple in general 
within 40) feet of the company s before had reached. the. point of 


Textile Strikers Spark 
Down East’ Fight-Back 


(By a Worker Correspondent) ‘mi is “just wonderful.” Something. 
: NEW BEDFORD, Mass. (new fer Florida and heartening, 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND ocotton- -rayon workers he said, was the sight of Negro 
and white workers sitting together, “ 


have upped their ante in the 10-day-old strike against the} ® 
t meetin 
biggest textile chains in New England. The textile workers as yar et ein. "Ho said. tint 


* 


THE SPECIAL significance of 
| the spread of strikes to the Miami, 
‘hotels is the Negro-white unity in 
that struggle, David Herman, 
president of Hotel Workers, Lo- 
cal 6, New York who is special 
organizer for his international in 
Miami, said the solidarity in Mia-' 


LABOR Secretary Mitchell 
carried ball for administration i in 
fight against $1.25 minimum 
wage for. which all labor is 
united. Mitchell tried to con- 
vince Pennsylvania Federation 


| of Labor that Eisenhower's pro- 


1 for -90-cent minimum 
would benefit workers more than 
$1.25. Pennsylvania Federation 
didn’t go for Mitchell's line. 

* 


UNION papers are issuing 
warnings against Attorney Gen- 
eral’s announcement that he in- 
tended to launch a fight against 
labor racketeering. Knowing 
Brownell, papers warned that 
instead of really going after 
racneteers he was more likely to 
attempt smear job on all labor. 
This was borne out by Brow- 
nell speech in Dallas, Tex., in 
which he blasted Democratic 
administrations for “toleration” 
of what he claimed were corrupt 
labor practices. 

* 

STRIKE votes are being taken 
in Buffalo on speedup and other 
grievances. Jammed meeting of 
UAW-CIO Local 425 authorized 
vote at Ford assembly . plant. 
Walkout by members of IUE- 
CIO Local 511 protested rates 
and classifications on automated 
jobs at Sylvania Electric plant. 

* 

INFORMER query in De- 
fense Department questionnaire 
for workers’ in defense plants 


was dropped after long battle 


by many unions. Question requir- 
ed workers to inform on fellow- 
workers who may have been in- 
volved in “subversive activities. 


| Questionnaire, however, still re- 


quires workers to search mem- 
ories back to 1947 for statements 
on whether they had even read 


an earlier hesitancy on the part of 
to jom together 
faded mway as the strike progress: 


some 


workers 


ed. 
The Miami 


(Contmued. on Page 17) 


Hotel Annas’ 


© Mitchell Tries to Bleck $1.25 
® See Brownell in Anti-Laber Drive 


anything “subversive.” 

CRISIS is being rapidly reach- 
ed in negotiations between CIO | 
Transport Workers Union and 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity, TWU president Quill warn- 
ed. He said Authority has of- 
fered no counter proposal to | 
union demand for 17-cent hourly 
wage increase. 


INVITATION to CIO Wood- 
workers to join AFL Carpenters 
was issued by Carpenters treas- 
urer Frank Chapman. He re- 
jected CIO’s union’s proposal to 
get together to form one big in- 


dstrial union of lumber workers. 
* 


TWENTY-ONE UNIONS will 
demand 20-cent hourly wage 
raise and modified guaranteed 
annual wage in negotiations with 
Kennecott Copper, scheduled to 
open May 1. Independent Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is 


largest of the unions. 


UE NATIONAL leaders list- 
ed four points as basis for unity 
in electrical field. They were: 
halting of all raids, negotiations 
in “good faith,” autonomy. guar- 
antees and united action in wage 
and contract negotiations. 

* 

CIO PRESIDENT _Reuther 
called upon Wisconsin Gov. Koh- 
ler to veto state Catlin Bill 
which would deny unions right 
to participate in pohtical. activ- 
ities, | 

; - 

GUARANTEED annual wage 
demand will be presented to 
Allis-Chalmers manufacturer of 
farm equipment, it was an- 
nounced by UAW-CIO. | 

* 


EIGHTY-THREE-DAY strike 
against Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. was won by United Mine 

| Workers District 50.. Three thou- 
sand workers at plant near De- 
troit won wage raises of five to 

| Il cents an hour plus other 
gains. 
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‘had been ready to settle for the — 
i status quo in face of company de- 
mands for an 18-cent an hour 
wage cut. They are now asking for 


the restoration of the 6.5 percent 
a NO MATTER what head-'ties to rise to 1,800,000 doses a’ 


Firms Estimate Profits as Public Seeks Vaccine 


gy president of the drug con-|the basis of public service rather 


wage cut they took in 1952. 


. Hopes had been running high ot aches are caused incidental t ‘than private profit.” 


Labor leaders, George Meany, 
AFL president, and Walter Reu- 
ther, CIO president, said the same 


O — , rer ) hewever, sounded the sober | 
a split in the bosses’ ranks and a the distribution of the Salk Site ‘tiles Rav; opments in| reminder tha hpi today's = 
a 
sttlement oy bo omy a vd anti- polio vaccine, the manu- of research, Dr. comers ‘Sweet not. go ae forever eBy the ve 
broke down two weeks ago. A long facturing companies involve d foresees a rich future. He told the of the year, ’ he warned, “you il thing last week in separate state- 
strfke in textile is now probable.| prepared to ride out the storm| annual meeting of his company, |have an inventory of polio vaccine.|ments. Other public officials took 
Maine’ CIO: Textile Union officials! comfortably and profitab!y. ‘less than a week before the Salk;When that happens you get a re-'steps to insure public distribution 
reacted by‘ setting a union welfare’ Last weck while city and state, vaccine was given the go-ahead:}duction in price and reduction in'of the vaccine to all children based 
-hboard:to handle relief cases. officials, the medical world, par- . ead act the fears te of | profit.” on needs. Sen. Lister Hill of Ala- 
: os anaae Feat u re are; Contrasted: with the commer-'bama proposed that the vaccine 
In New Bedford, Fis wie on prop 
high amonj Sood’ ees sn Discovery that some children still rich veins to be discovered.” icial outlook of. the drug companies be distributed during the period 
day -abarning | 700 dtcikéts at thet’ had contracted polio after in- The. company,. which. in. recent! is the attitude. shared by many jot shortage only to schools or to 
Rerkshine Sithaveay “nif voted oculation with vaccine from a {years lost money invested in; one parents, public officials, civic and emergency cases, and. has. pro- 
unanimously to approve the fight West Coast laboratory led to of the recent “wonder, drugs,” ex-/health services.- ‘posed the allocation of Federal 
for Ges weeebhln af GA: OS per-| fears in some quarters that the ‘pects to recoup its losses. this year) IN A TELEGRAM to President |funds to insure vaccination of all . 
cent wage cut-of 3 years agor Strik- drug ews by ah been too hastily ‘from polio vaccine, sales.. They an- Eisenhower, Dayid. Livingston of children ini-the: nation. 
ers. an d,-employers og onder eee emery e sales” ny "ahi pounced that. not. even counting the CIO Retail Workers’ Union, | The ‘state: of New Jersey voted 
England are ‘keeping their-eyes on! ctatements po al that addcuet the commercial sale of; polio vac- urged distribution of the Salk vac, state funds. for the’ moculation 
this . pacesetter “tr, r the New Eng-| ptecauiions had® hot been ee cine, they expect their sales to in- cine first to local governments and ‘of all its children -at' public ex- 
‘Hand fine cotton goods pmeatey. to kill She vires ‘ised tn the vic’ ‘crease by oe: ten million. dol- | non-profit groups,, “who .will pro-: pense. New: York made provision 
: belt : ar “ Jars. | 7 rs ‘T vide inoculation to all children on for ‘similar inoculations of. all 
cine. Prompt steps were’ taken hile by weet f ‘ 
NEW BEDFORD. textile work-} to withdraw this ria of vac-' | om rm through the «= fourth 
ers. have. no illusion . about the. “gone from circulation. : , | | 
| ‘In sections of the country: free 
siauggle they are moving into: The,*. —— . 
lessons of the six -‘month textile’ ents and. ditdeas. in’ many: areas: | inoculations of —— ao 
_ Strike of 1928 are burned, deeply ;were wee whether: the vac-, be % nai St. Lous. Phila aloha tree 
’ into the swotkers’ minds. The tac- [ine would be received before the: -% |. | the . Seuth. ; But - other nie aie 


are woven polio season, the six ree fer 73 


uaseras | 


New: York, were still without sup- 
plies. at all for their children this 
weekend. 
.To .work. during. ‘the . short: age 
ie of .supplies. and determine , w ho 
24, Should. get it first, the government 
is foyming..a National Advisory 
Beg . |Comumittee. on. Poliomyelitis . rep- 
ee 1 \yesenting the drug industry, med- 
~ ue. jicine, and.public health, officials. 
Whatever decisions this. group 
a makes, will determine when vac- 
e28 - | cine, will..be. available .for. the 40 
“ee... | million children. under 20 sears 
ee } old. 


' tics’ of ‘strike  s 
into: the pattérn 


"et this city’s folk-! licensed bythe Federal govern-|- Rs 
dore: The strikers know what td do. ‘ment .to.jmanufacture the serum?’ - 2g 


They are anxious now to doit. | were busy. doubling their -facilities 


, The. same militaney*is not seen; to market it. commercially. = 
in the appointed union’ leadets of The Eli. Lilly company of In-|.. [ 
the textile workers. Long yeais of dianapolis, for, example, .immedi- 
going along: with the bosses’ de- ately after ‘the announcement of}, 
mands-for wage-cuts arid speed-up the ‘success ‘of Dr. Salk’s experi-|. 
have left their mark on the TWUA| Mmetits, told the press that the com- 
officials: As‘ a: result, :progress of} PAMy had a “Targe investment im 
the strike. to date hasbeen marked the vaccine, arid “éxpects a sizable 
ves see-saw tussle between the return.” ‘Laboratories of — ko 
ed sates to; ° 


datlchinrs iis said ‘they ‘éx 
mands of: the. w and “the; jem a ‘ marked clfect on: their -: 


inaction of, union eg serdlage: a } 

area , Siete, the to ee soy: Farke; . Davis aud St 1 Pe... Saran ties rie eae Such . ree is. necessary 
, pany of Rochester, Mi an, larg-}- “Sr a ci, ie . ee . in view the current estimate 0 

five ov ‘workers, that he. had. re- Lost senducercel-dhe rope 4 eh Bees the 1 Foundation for. In- 
{ This .company. . pr over. 50} _akimore pil, one of 46 ocala in Sad skys hele es fantile- Paralysis. . According to 
pepe As a Pec “the! ipercent of. the . shots. used. in the}. cu | ‘polio,. voices a 10 oe to the ie a | them: vaceine. for all this nation’s 
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Speedup at Chrysler Corp. 


To Build More Autos 
With Same Employes 


By NAT GANLEY 
everybody is going to have tomor- 


ditions, the kind of contract that: 
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The Scandal of Our Times— 
How We Treat 0 


THE LACK of care for 
older people ‘is one of the 
most notorious aspects of 
human society in the 
United States in the era of 


atom and automation, 

This breast-beating, prosper- 
ity capitalist power is especially 
weak in providing facilities and 
services for those in whom the 
problems of age have developed, 
accompanied by disease and mal- 
nutrition, poverty and social iso- 
lation. 

Albert Deutsch in Colliers, 
April 15, refers to “the disgrace- 
fully common practice of send- 
ing to mental hospitals aged peo- 
ple who are not truly psychotic, 
though they may be somewhat 
mentally enfeebled. The people 
do not need mental hospital 
treatment but are sent to insti- 
tutions because we do not pro- 
vide suitable care for-them else- 
where.” 

Last December, for example, 
four homeless old people in New 
York City were certified as men- 
tally ill by a Supreme Court 
Judge as the only way to get 
them the needed custodial care 


eh petate how are on trial in Sheboyg 
7 7 ygan, 
OR the 1956 model output Wisconsin.” Mass demonstrations 
| 


the Plymouth division of basing itself on the needs and in- 
the Chrysler Corp. will in-'terests of the entire community, | 
crease its production by 1.999 'Dut that never-the-less militantly, 


keeps the scabs out of the plant, is’ 
cars a day to be turned out bY j urgently needed to bring — this, 


by the same number of Plymouth |battle to a victorious end. 


workers, now employed. The Auto Moguls aren't playing 
This announcement of company |“patty-cake” games. They mean 
prexy John P. Manstield doesn't de- business. Last year, even before 
scribe a miracle. The trick iS} the Big Three of auto were tackled, 
achieved by taking another $100' Yaw secretary treasurer Emil, 
millions, sweated trom the work-|Mazey described the situation as’ 
ers in the first place and reinvest-| fo}[ows-: 
ing it in new production capacity.| “fg 1954 we had a very rough 
You then add a big dose of in-jyear . .. the struggles have been 
creased speedup and compulsory tough they've been long and 
overtime and sit back to watch the| they've been costly.” , 
profits roll off the line. The claims; [y 1937. with FDR in the White. 
of management spokesmen that (Continued on Page 18) 
automation will increase jobs de-: ee a 


serves a single word answer:|{[{[inois Farmers Union 


ee ee 
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| those over 65 years—increased 


and hospitalization. Because of 
the absence of any public old 
age pension, and lack of avail- 
able funds for the local Welfare 
Department to put them in an 
institution for the aging, the 
declaration of “insanity” was the 
only way the cgurt could think 
of to get them any kind of board 
and lodging in their declining 
years. 

INCREASING NUMBER 

OF OLD FOLKS 


For more than half a century 


| the number of old people in the 


U. S. has been growing more 
rapidly than the total’ popula- 
tion. 

The number in what is usually 
considered the old age group— 


a Your Old 


“nuts!” | 

Mr. Mansfield’s announcement 
highlights the current 1955 
problem as well. The present pro- 
duction rate of cars runs far ahead. 
of anticipated customers to buy 
them. Each auto company strives 
to outproduce the others in the 
anarchic competitive struggle for 
the redivision of the car market. On 
April 1 new car inventory reached 
the post-war high of 624,277 cars. 
Each. company is out to build a 
big bank of cars, parts and jobless 
auto workers in time for any pos- 
sible UAW strike action in. the 


By CARL HIRSCH 


in this state when the 1956 elec- 
tions roll around. 

Here in Springfield, IFU presi- 
dent Ralph Bradley showed us 


months ahead. Speedup and over-|through the organization’s offices are capitalists,” said Callahan, “al- 


time work are therefore the chief}, ,g explained the colored patches’ 
strikebreaking weapons of the auto ;,, 9 state map on the wall. 
moguls at this time. | “We began organizing in the 
From this flows a simple proposi-) southern end of the state and 
tion. If the auto workers are tO! ,ow we're filling in the east, west. 
guarantee victory on their 1955)and central counties, including 
economic and contract demands to-| some of the. richest farm land in 
morrow, they should halt speed-ithe world,” he said. 
up and compulsory overtime wor According to the Farmers Union. 
today. A successful struggle along ‘by-laws, it takes 100 families in a 
this line will not only contribute! county to get a charter as a county 


state were ready to join a more! 
militant organization. 

“Of course, there are still a lot 
of small farmers who figure they 


though I don’t know who works 
any longer or harder.” 


However, the drop in farm in- 
come and the “sliding scale” pro- 
gram of Secretary ss Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson were the factors. 
which resulted in thousands of 
farmers signing up in the new 
organization. 

“Illinois farmers are living on 
their depreciation,” said Callahan. 


By Labor Research Assoc. = | : 


from 12,195,000 in 1950 to 13.- 
715,000 in July 1954, the U. S. 
Census Bureau estimates. This 
was a rise of 12.5 percent com- 
pared with a rise of only 7.5 
percent for the population as a 
whole. | 

Thus in 1954 about one in 
every 12 persons in the country 
was 65 years old or over as com- 
pared with one in 15 in 1940 
and one in every 25 «t the be- 


¢ 


ginning of the century. 

Older people have been in- 
creasing in numbers more than 
twice as fast as the young groups. 
And population experts indicate 
that the number and percentage 
of older people will nearly 
double in the next 35 years. 

The private profit-makers are 
increasingly aware of this popu- 
lation trend and are eager to turn 
it into dollars and cents. 

Last Christmas the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter sent out a 
special summary on population 
trends to its business clients. It 
noted that “People are living 
longer, many more beyond the 


Se 


I. Farmers Battle the Trusts 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill. 


THOUSANDS of farmers turning the the Illinois soil this Spring are brand-new 
members of a new organization—the Illinois Farmers Union. It is only a year old, but 
the IFU has made some important organizing headway, has had some impact on farm 
issues and iS likely to ge a factor 7 | Be, aoe ge UE A eee ee 
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the Illinois county fairs, promoting 
farmer-labor unity. 
“There has been an idea devel- 


oped that workers .and farmers 


can only get together when times 
are bad, during a depression,” said 
Callahan. “The challenge we face 


is whether we can get together 
now on the basis of our common | 


interests and stick together no 
matter what happens.” 


In the southern end of Illinois 
last _November,. the new . state 
Farmers Union organization tested 
its strength in a congressional bat- 
tle in a district held by an en- 
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age of 65. Fifty years ‘ago, the 
people past age 65 were four 
percent. In 1950 they were eight 
percent. Twenty years from now 
the people past age 65 will be 
11 percent .. . still rising. Take 


these facts of life-span, add the 


facts of social security pensions, 
and the sum or resulf 
takable. More old folks will keep 
house, be self-sustaining, live bet- 
ter, patronize resorts and do more 
spending. All business will bene- 
fit, especially businesses cater- 
ing to the old, and these had 
better get a move ahead of time, 
not wake up too late.” 


SPEED-UP AND 
BIRTHDAYS 


is unmis- | 


All this sounds like what Busi- | 


ness Week (April 2) called an 
“untapped market” tor consumer 
goods and services. Business is 
expected to cash in tidily on 
sales to the aged. 

But that’s not the way the 
“gerontologists” (scientists who 
specialize on problems of old 
age) look at the picture. They 
wonder what humane purpose is 


served “by greatly expanding the 


lite span if the best prospect for 
many who survive: is idleness, 
frustration, and slow mental de- 
cay?” (Charles L. Dearing of the 
Brookings Institute in his recent 
book on “Industrial Pensions.”) 

And they note the fact that 


_ scieffce, with its miracle drugs, 


has increased the life expectancy 
of people at the same time that 
capitalist industrialization has 
cut down the number of years of 
working life. ; 

The wage-earning years are 
limited because of the high prem- 
ium the owners of industry put 
On speed, stamina and dexter- 


ity rather than on craftmanship, . 


experience and judgment. 


Thus .as one of the old age | 


specialists puts it, the industrial 
worker in the U. S. today “lives 
in a system which measures hig 
economic usefulness in later years 
more by birthdays than by capac- 
ity to produce.” ~ | 


TOO OLD TO HIRE; | 
TOO. YOUNG TO “RETIRE” 


| 


to the workers’ health and safety 
on the job. It will also: contribute 
to a winning strike strategy for the 
UAW-CIO. 

That the fight against speedup 


organization. So far in Illinois, | wre are beset by the big trusts.trenched Republican organization. 
there are chartered IFU organiza- and by an administration in Wash-| Under the leadership of | Ralph 
tions in 29 out of the 102 counhes. ington which is ‘trying to beat Bradley, the IFU joined with labor 
Another 18 are ready to apply for! our economic brains out.” jand other groups and won a vic- 


charters. The results were 


Older workers (meaning in this 
case those over 45) make up 
nearly 30 percent of the unem- 
ployed today. Yet workers in this 


apparent; tory in behalf of a young Demo- 
* , atic candidate fully committed 
; wherever the Farmers Union sent,cratic candidate fully CC 
U Tt the oe elit ‘organizers out of thes central:to par Ry. and progress. 
VOR ee ‘state headquarters in Springfield. “There are a few mors con- 


roads in a state where it could “Th 
. . «<j , ft e meetings we call now are gregsmen whom we will be out 
date calling time study “the mum-|never before find substantial sup hiswer then year ayo," added in wing, retirement for,” seid 


| as i of the time study olen on a Aenegeestng oy Goon Callahan. Bradley. However, he pointed out 
ON TOP of this the UAW] held to be a chief stronghold of that the — wees of the a bas 
should advocate beyond mere fi-|the reactionary-led American Farm} THIS WIRY, veteran farm! sage Is re one! ge e, “ 
nancial su to the-hard-pressed Bureau. In fact, the Farm Bureau leader, with a shock of ash-grey, arm issues In opringHes 
Kohler strikers. A fighting, mili-' claimed 202,000 members—al- hair, inted to the mutual -inter- 


| Washington. 
~ gant strategy of picketline support/though there are only. 164,000 ests li farmers. and workers,} 


age group get only 18 percent of 
the jobs that open up. These fig- 
ures are cited in a special article © 
in “U. S. News and World Re- ~ 
port” (April 1) pointing out that 
an increasing number of work- . 
ers who. = too young to “re- 
tire’ are being told that | 
are too old to aa jobs. = 
The Department of Labor is © 
receiving more and more letters 
from workers who complain des- 


can go beyond mere reliance on so- 
called union time studies of pro- 
duction standards was indicated in 
the UAW’s 15th convention man- 


He had just sent to Washington 
to -win 


gtrike is needed to back up the 
unions iation teams in GM, 
Ford and-American Motors. _ 

ident Reuther told the UAW 


is. one-year-old UAW | 


particularly in legislative and elec-|a delegation of Illinois people, 
hog toral struggles. mostly farm women, to lobby for 


Last week, Callahan came to the full parity bill. “We want to 
‘time to IFU activity, said that a Chicago to speak before. the dis-|confront some of ‘those congress- 
Ppup ot Illinoig farmers in 1953 trict conventio of the CIO-United,men now with the 


farmers in the state. 
Joe Callahan,- cora and 4 
raiser who devotes most of his 


y will 
cart oe eee ice Sik nese tae 


- 


pena like the coal miner 
om Ohio who speaks for a | 
oup mostly éver 50 who can — 
b: “You are over-aged; 


ind no, job: “ 2 over- 
) ‘too ‘ua y work, too young to 


e( on Page 26) 
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The National Committee of the Communist Party, ina May Day statement signed 
by William Z. Foster, national chairman, called upon all Americans to unite for peace, dem- 
ocratic freedom, equal rights and ¢ economic welfare. Text of the statement follows: 


—— — 


May First, born in the United ~ 
States 69 vears ago as the day situation. 


of national strike’ for the- 8-hour| * : 
day, has come to be celebrated as’ THE ATTEMPT of the Cadil- 


labor’s holiday from one end of lac Cabinet to stake out an im- 
the world to the perialist claim upon the Chinese 
island of Formosa, and to back this 
‘up with a threat of atomic war,| 
lis an outrageous infringement of 
the sovereignty of the Chinese 
working “‘’e eee wees Peoples Republic and a menace 
stronger thank = a e alto world peace. The situation is 
now — with over; Wate a made all the more dangerous and 
one-third ef thee = 7 Paes inexcusable because of this coun- 
world definitely}. 4 < trys cat-and-mouse policy regard-' 
on the Way tol . ‘ing the offshore islands of Quemoy 
socialism and — and Matsu. The treacherous Que-. 


with powerful labor movements in moy-Matsu policy has still further| 
every important country. sunk American prestige all over the 


The monopoly capitalists of the world. 
world are conducting a danger-| Never was the anti-war, anti- 
ous offensive against the freedoins imperialist spirit of the world’s 


of the. peoples and the peace of peoples more dramatically shown 
the world. | ‘than at the recent conference at 


During the past couple of Bandung of the nations of Asia 
vo ear > 7 and Africa. Underlying all the 
years the. peace-loving ‘peoples ¢ thi f 

eae * ve "aT shortcomings oO us conference, 
have imposed a number of checks and the attempts of imperialist 
on the Wall Street warmongers, tools to confuse and destroy was 


notably by defeating the latter's 4 gigantic protest against war by 


attempt to transform,. first the Ko- the peoples who are just freeing. 
themselves of colonialism. 


other. 
er has 
honored 


rean war and then the war in In these latter days the offer 
Indo-China, into broad interna- of Prime Minister Chou En-lai of 
tional conflicts. But still the the Chinese People’s Republic to 
danger of war persists. ‘Of recent negotiate the Formosa issue pre-: 
weeks this danger has taken on a sents a_ bright opportunity _ to 
new acuteness around the Formosa. achieve | a peaceful settleme nt of 


World Rallies to U.S. af hina Talks” 


“TRE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Bis Four te Meet 
© Chaos in South Vietnam 


‘FHE SOVIET UNION agreed = ocratic Party in lower Saxony | Henge sl cal ia ale 
to a meeting of the Big Four — elections Jast Sunday. The So- | the menace of peace in the © 


ambassadors in Vienna Monday  cialists campaigned against forz | 


to work out final terms of the mation of a new Wehrmacht and 
Austrian treaty. The USSR __ incorporating it in NATO. They 


said in its acceptance note that got 59 seats and increased their | 


it would have preferred a meet- vote to an all-time high. The 


ing of the Foreign Ministers Adenauer party got 43 -seats | 


right away since all obstaclewto and their vote declined from 
an Austrian treaty have been their 1953 peak. | 
removed. But it accepted the ot 

western ‘ener | JAPAN has agreed to the 


Soviet * proposal to hold talks | 


KILLINGS and shootmg een- on peace treaty in London. The 
tinued in Saigen and other eities Soviet Union agreed to such 
of Seuth Vietnam as Premier - talks several months ago but 
Ngo Dmh Diem took more the Japanese had first insisted 


drastic police steps against the that the talks be held in New | 


religious sects who were wag- York. 
ing an undeclared eivil war. Bao . 
Dai, who is the chief of state of =§=NOW THAT Britain is in the 
South Vietnam, has been in throes of an election campaign 
touch with the rebels from bis Conservative Prime Minister 
home en the French. Riviera. Eden and foreign secretary 
ee * . Maemillan are saying they want 
THREE DISMISSED Ameri- a Big Four meeting at the sum- 
cans were ordered reinstated to mit, that is of the heads of state. 
ministrative tribunal of the In- his feet at the proposal. 
ternational Laber Organization. re 3 
They “had been dismissed fOr ON THE 10th-anniversary_ of 
ing to appear before a U-S. i henieleni Mitek Mak 
Joyaltty board. The three are - Sy ee eee 
David Letf, Peter Duberg and the Elbe April 25 a Moscow 
radio broadcast beamed to the 


Mrs. ‘Annette Wilcox. . . : 
xls gpee easton. U.S. said: “The Soviet people 


TBE COMMUNIST PARTY %% friendly greetings to the | 


Rigs gam ey American people, including the 
were the major winners of mew American veterans of the Elbe 
\seats in. the regional runoff River. The 1 io Se ete 
elections last Sunday. The Com- ‘hat Soviet and American sol- 
munict united front policy pre-_ diers “shook hands as friends. 
vailed against the right-wing * | 
leaders of the Socialist ‘parties. A HIROSHIMA school teach- 
Communists withdrew for So- er, Takumaro Ito, died of blood 
cialists in various districts and poisoning Jast week. This was 
Socialists withdrew fer Com- the fourth such death this year 
munists thus aiding both parties caused by atomic radiation of 
im increasing tieir vopreneate the bomb explosion ten years 
ticn. be « , ago. On. August 6, tenth anni- 
* versary of the ‘dropping of the 
THE “SOCIAL... Democratic .. -bomb/ a: wor commemno- 
Party won a smashing victory, gation will take™place in Hiro-,,, 


Adenauer Gig aa Shiima,, . gencushd | bs thoy “3 y eprent’s 


Bees 


| is a major factor. one Dulles 


elfare 


— a 


t his eens situation. But this 
‘is the last thing wanted by the 
Wall Street warmongers, with 
‘their shiny new army. and _ their 
great stores of atombombs_ all 
ready for action. However, popu-| 
‘lar pressure has forced even cer-; 
tain leading Democrats and even} 
some Republicans to give some 
‘Support to the Chinese proposal. 
‘The American people need, there- 
fore, to see to it that our Gov- 
ernment agrees to a conltannaik: 
with no strings attached. which! 
would elimmate the Fermosa| 
threat. 

| The fascist danger is also one 
to be alarmed about on this May| 
Day. During the past year the 


workers and the democratic people; 
generally dealt a real blow to fas-' 
cism in this country by compelling! 
‘disciplinary action against the top 
pro-fascist demagogue, Senator Jo-| 
seph E. McCarthy. This censure; 
‘went far to dissipate the fog of 
intellectual terrorism eat for sev- | 
eral years had been enveloping the’ 
country like a poisonous cloud. | 

The Republican defeat in the 1954 
election also served to oust a lew 
McCarthyites from Congress and 
remove others, including McCar-| 
thy himself fiom eontrol of the in- | 
-quisitorial cornmittees. For _ the! 


{C ontinued en Page 17) 


(Continued from Page 1) 


_ of any danger of “red aggres- | 
sion. 

| They showed that it was the 
NO from Washington, the re- 

| fusal to negotiate, which was 

' responsible. They showed that 


| Far East worrted the cold war 


| gression—6,000 miles from our 
own country, and on Chinese 


land and in Chinese waters. 
* 

SO DULLES told reporters 
on Tuesday that the U.S. will 
“try to find out” whether China 
is willing to negotiate on Far 
Eastém matters, including For- 
mosa. 

Dulles said he was not ruling 
out direct talks with China. 

And thé, biggest retreat came 
' when Dulles said the U.S. would 
be willing to discuss a cease 
fire with China without Chiang 


Kai-shek’s regime being present. 
Dulles had his nerve when 
he said he would welcome a 


it would abandon the use of 
force. Nerve, because it is the 
U.S. 7th Fleet and the U.S. army 
and airforce missions on For- 


public declaration by China that | 


mosa and other Chinese islands 
which epitomize the force now 
in action in the Straits of For- 
mosa. | 


that Britain, which has diplo- 


lieves. Chou’s offer should be | 
taken up. They indicated Bri- 
tain will effer it good offices to. 
get negotiations started. 

Referring to the Far East and 
to the Soviet move for a four- 
power parley to ratify an Aus- 
trian treaty, Dulles said “reeent 
developments seem to give new 
| ground: for hope” for peace. 

No credit stuck to Dulles for 
the new hope. And it was felt 
in Washington that inereasing 
support for the Morse-Lehman 
resolution barring military inter- 
vention in Quemoy and Matsu 


to ser eats from the mate A Departs, 


REPORTS from London said | 


matic relations with China, be- | 


t xad’ prvi 


LIGHT FROM ~ BANDUNG 


THE POWER and the glory of the histeric Asia- 
Africa conference can be seen in the way Secretary of 
State Dulles was forced to backtrack on the State Depart- 
ments original rejection of Chou En - lais proposal for 
peace talks with the U. S. 

At Bandung, 29 Asian and African countries repre- 
senting differing economic and political systems proved 
that peaceful coexistence is possible. 

They united in a program against colonialism and for 
the right of self-determination for all peoples. 

On no question were they as strongly united as in op- 
position to racism. 

And they united en the overriding issue of ‘our day— 
living in peace together and banning atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

: ¢ & ce] 

THIS WAS the setting from which China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai made his bid for talks with the U.S. on end- 
ing the Formosa crisis. 

The whole world was shocked when the State De- 
partment immediately put forward impossible conditions 
for such talks. 

And the State Department acted only after direct 
consultation with President Eisenhower. That immediate 
“shooting from the hip” against talks with China had the 


| sanction of the President. 


Dulles had the ignominious task of- renouncing the 
bellicose conditions which Eisenhower had agreed to. 
There is no question that the impact of the Bandung con- 
ference as well as public opinion in this country, was re- 
sponsible for the reversal. 

All this indicates that Dulles and the Administration 
felt\compelied to reluctantly take up Chous offer for ne- 
gotiations. The world and America want results from 
these talks. The same pressures that forced Dulles’ re- 


| versal should now continue to see that the talks take place 
| quickly and that peaceful agreement emerges. 


FRESH BREEZE BLOWING 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE on the Pacific to that 
Grand Old Lady standing guard on Bedloe’s Island, a fresh 


| breeze is blowing across our country. It is stirring doubts 
'in many minds. It is provoking thoughts, at first timid 

_ but hourly becoming bolder. For it carries with it a grow- — 
_ ing awareness that our civil liberties, having been imperil- 


warriors, not the danger of ag-, | ed by the irruption of McCarthyism oni eold war hysteria,, 


must be fought for with new and sustained vigor. 

Senator Hennings of Missouri has expressed “grave 
doubts” about the constitutionality of the Smith Act. For- 
mer President Hutchins of the University of Chicago has 
stung the newspaper editors with his caustic eriticism of 


‘their failure to defend peace and freedom. The revulsion 
_ of the people against the Justice Department's use of paid 
| informers has, in the wake of the Matusow revelations, 


found voice in countless protests. And as each day brings 
new revelations of the vileness, the un-Americanism, if you 


| will, of this informer system, that protest will rise ever 


higher. 
A & + @ 


THE FIRST FRUIT of this protest came with Judge 
Dimock’s grant of a new trial for George Blake Chatecy 
and Alexander Trachtenberg and their prompt release 
from prison on $5,000 bail, on the ground that Matusow 
had obviously and admittedly lied in his Foley Square 
tesimony. If the judge had faliewed his. own logie he 
would have been compelled to grant new trials for the 
entire 18. And if the eourts of the country were to 


' follow the inescapable logic of fudge Dimock's ruling, they 


would be compelled te free all Smith Act prisoners, 
cause all of them were convicted by the perjured testi- 


mony of paid liars. 
But the courts in the main and the Justice Depart- 


" ment are trying to close their eyes to logic and decency, 
are resisting the people's demand for real justice. Thus 


the Smith Act trial in Denver grinds on. Thus Junius 
Scales is sentenced to six years, and Claude Lightfoot to 
five. Thus the Justice Department presses for no bail for 
Scales and insists on the prosecution and imprisonment 
of leaders and members of the Communist Party. 

It is possible however, to force the Justice Depart- 
ment to become sensitive to this new breeze blowing. De- 
mand that the Justice Department drop its prosecution of 
Charney and -Trachtenberg, agree to new trials for the 
rest of the 13, and consent to the immediate release of 


scales. on reasonable, inane i pr that the department _ 


ison under the uncon-— 


| the NAS ie «ic Pi 
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MOSES KOTANE 


the question Of/ British Commonwealth and a who opposes the policy of apar- 


land distribution the memorandum 
points out that the unfair distribu- 
tion of land makes it possible for 


Africa’s Indian population, is|thé majority of European farms 


and understanding. It is clear to 
me that India, far. from restricting 
its interest in the fate of South 


foundation member of the United/ 
Nations Organizations. But she! 


pursues the most backward and| 
| 


theid, inequality and race dis- 
crimination. . . .” 

Dealing with the present situa- 
tion in South Africa, the memo- 


cruel racial policies which do notirandum says that -instead of lis- 


befit a member of either of those; tening to the demands of the 
two august bodies . . .” ran the Congresses the government re- 
memorandum. “As far as the non-|plied with drastic, barbaric pieces 
whites are concerned they have!of legislation. It. was trying to 
no rights... .” undermine the Congresses and 


deeply concerned about the posi-|'° be between 250 and 300 


tion of all victims of the White’™orgen in extent whereas Afri- 
Government of South Africa.” cans are expected to make a living 


- 
“THE MASSES of our peo- whites do not Possess the right 
’ , > t f 
ple are wounded in the soul, 'to vote for and to be elected to 
African government would not and governing institutions,” the, 
: : . aj 
the Afro-Asian Conference in jaa to continue on tits present) memorandum said. 
memorandum. Kotane, who is 
: white voters. ... We have the posi- 
impressed by the speech he heard|tion where 8,500,000 Africans are 
Bandung as a “visitor.” Premier Nehru make in New Delhi represented in parliament by four! 
With the question of racialism ! 
emotion in condemning the ‘bar- bly, whereas the 2,500,000 whites’ 
from 29 countries the South Af-|barity’ and tyranny of the South|2"° represented by 40 Senators 
rican memorandum has made a 
treated with the greatest courtesy Turning to 
the case of the non-whites in South 
Africa by a comparison of the 
non-whites in the Union. 
“The South African government 
in an interview. “And it is being) THE MEMORANDUM Kotane|™morgen. “The density of — the 
encouraged in one way or another|put before delegates to the Ban-| Union is said to be 26.77 percent. 
: ~~ ing fundamental freedoms~ were) ties of any person capable of or- 
of the population were non-whites,| Percent. These are_two African), * es" eae _lganizing ; see! ® 
- cpsaeg gas «vines hanes stand| the cichiies wasa racial and color!2reas in the Cape Province.” being denied to non-whites: free-|ganizing and addressing a meet 


By RALPH PARKER number. of colored persons in the 
‘ * 
XCIUSIV 
JACHUSIVE 
: | 
Moses Kotane, delegate of the 
course of racial discrimination.” “In the Transvaal and the Or- 
accompanied by A. Cachalia of 
April 3. white Senators and three white 
playing an important part in the 
| Mclean governaitnt” be tala me, and 150 members of the House 
deep impression on delegates. In 
economic, political and social posi- 
is like a naughty little boy throw- 
by the U. S. and Britain. |dung Conference points out that/Yet that of the Transkei is 76 
i f t freed f as-'ing. Under the pretext of clear- 
for us as India has done the South! affair. “Except for a very small! “The Union is a member of the ee ee oe ee ae ae 


BANDUNG. Indonesia Cape Province and in Natal, non-) 
Xu _/ {any of the country’s representative 
African Nat Congress, told 
Nicene, gab tus Salk Meee deeply (728° Free State there are no non 
the South African Congress, is -in 
“Mr, Nehru spoke with intense members of the House of Assem-| 
deliberations of the statesmen 
“We were received by him and|°! Assembly. 
cold, factual language it presents 
tions of both the whites and the 
ing his weight about,” said Kotane * on plots ranging from two to six 
Gong otane charged that the follow-|their allies by banning the activi- 
a erga ne yercent and that of the Ciskei 71.8: Ko 
If the governmbnts represented|*™ South Africa, where 80 percent I 
sembly, freedom of. association, ing slums some 60,000 non-whites 


freedom of speech, -freedom of the in West Johannesburg were being 


nesia Prime Minister (right). 


. ‘a ©, * f ‘ m8 © « ae”... 
ee o * we. ¥ « 
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press, freedom of worship and forcibly evicted. 
freedom from fear and want, z The memorandum of the Af- 
“To be a black man is a crime mcan National Congress and the 
in South Africa,” the memoran- South African Indian Congress 
dum said, adding that any police-; warned that the policy of apar- 
man has the right to stop any|theid and ruthlessness was strain- 
male African and demand that he ing race relations to a dangerous 
produce any of the many docu-;point. It was creating a feeling 
ments an African in South Africa}of anti-white among the _ non- 
is required to carry, or to enter,whites. “The masses of our peo- 
the house of any African at any| Ple are wounded in the soul. They 
time. are bitter and sullen. One of these 
* days there may be some: unpleas- 
EXAMINING THE various dis-| ant anti-white riots the like of 
criminatory and unjust laws in| Which has never been seen in this 
South Africa the. memorandum) Country. ... Should there be any 
charges that the Suppression of anti-white explosions the govern- 
Communism Act is being used/™ment will be responsible. Lest we 


against all opponents of the gov-|27é thought of as being alarmists 


ernment. “The government. so| let uS remind the world that in 
using this act to silence and render| order to remove the first 150 Afri- 
‘neffective leaders of the non-|Can families from the western areas 
white national liberation organ-' 


of Johannesburg the government 
izations, leaders of the trade} had to prohibit gatherings of more 
unions and| of other organizations. 


than 12 persons in districts of 
which are fighting for right and} 


Johannesburg. . . . On the day of 
justice for all in South Africa. It; removal a force of over 2,000 fully 
is being used against any person! 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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So Zoya Went to Moscow U. 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


lings, the household and the story|not be considered typical because} 


often than-not she had.two hands ~ 


~MOSCOW. 


IF YOU take the. word 
“typical” and drop it casually 
into an equal mixture of 
novelists and statisticians you 
will peonnd get the same 
kind of reaction as when you take 
an egg and drop it casually into 
an electric fan. 

That being, so to speak, so, this 
story of a hen that raised a couple 
of ducklings in a Moscow house- 


hold comes to you without any 
guarantee that the hen, the duck- 


‘beauty and my Zoya has quite 


itself are “typical” in either the sta- 
tistical or the novelistical sense of 
the word. 

For instance there are those who 
will say that a hen that raises 


ducklings is, typically, as flustered 
a creature as, say, a hen on hot, 
bricks; but my Marusya, bless her’ 
heart, is one of the least fluster- 
able creatures I Rave ever met. 

Typically, too, there should be 
one Ugly Duckling in every brace 
or, clutch of ducklings, but my 
Faima is, in fact, a _ Botticelli 


enough good looks for anyone of 
her supercharged personality, 
thank you very much. Any type- 
hunting artist or novelist or cast-. 
ing director would give Zoya a-tip- 
tilted nose to match her charac- 
ter, but Nature didn’t. Maybe Na- 
ture.isn’t a typicalist. ‘ 

(I say “my” -Marusya, “my 
Faima and “my” Zoya because I 
have known the family for about 
six years and have at times been 
co-opted as a member of the fam- 
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ily councils that are summoned to 
deal with certain problems, or 
rather certain aspects of one basic 


"\for good, three for passable, twa 


Marusya’s basic wage as dvornik behind her back, both of them 
(caretaker of an apartment house) full of paraphernalia of one »who 
is typical only of the lowest-paid| knows “how great a fund of joy 
workers. She has various extras,|jocund lies hid in harmless hoaxes, 
however, and a war-widow’s pen- what deep delight. from sources 
sion. Faima, just turned 20, earns trite inventive humor. coaxes.” 
much more than her mother doés;}_ Even in her early teens this 
Zoya (18) has only her “stipen-|brilliant little brat had a real love 
dium” as a student. of learning; but she seldom allow- 
* ed that to interfere with her more 
MARUSYA is about 50. She and|serious and more creative work of 
her husband—he was killed in the 
early days of the war—came to| jokes she and her gang played on 
Moscow 25 years ago from a little|their classmates and_ teachers 
village about 50 miles from Kazan,|showed so much inventiveness and 
on the Volga. She had little school- 
ing herself (that partly explains 
her dvornik job) but from the edge 
of the educational duckpond she 
has kept a calm, watchful eye on 
the progress of her two ducklings. 
School markings in the - Soviet 
Union go—five for excellent, four 


shine off .certain treasured mem- 
ories of my, early experiments in 
this field of creative. endeavor. . 


the Devil (a question I shall not 
argue here) then I acted disgrace- 
fully by roaring with laughter at 
Zoya’s own vivid accounts of her 
escapades. In any case, I refuse 
to take all the blame. Marusya and 
Faima, and even my Voice of Dis- 
cipline (another co-opted member 


for poor and one for awful. In her 
school years and then at a techni- 
cal college Faima regularly 
“brought home fours” as the phrase 
goes here. Zoya would bring home 
one or two twos, a few three, more 
fours and what most parents would 


lalways keep their faces straight. 
However, all four of us would 


problem—Zoya. Any resemblance 
between the Marusya, Faima and 
Zoya of this story and the Maru- 


plead with Zoya to “do better’— 
although she was already doing 
better than any of us, except the 
Voice of Discipline, had ever done 


‘ 
oe 


call a very creditable number of 
fives. | 

. The blunt truth, as all of: us 
realized,’ was. that ‘Zoya’ could «get' 


ue gh . = 
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a and Zoya of real, life is 


University 8t* Mosebve cml | 


rarer one ae 


altel ching . her batik, dit dnute' 


re in! ‘atty! sdibjéct with onetat? sthooliy #* * 
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hell-raising. Some of the practical - 


ingenuity that they rather took-the 


If all hell-raising is a thing of. 


of the family councils) couldn't 


. 
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iasked the Voice and’ myself to 
“drop in casual-like,” one evening, 


cil-and would I in the name of 
Allah, please try to act more like 
a Heavy Uncle than I had done 
in the past? The Voice promised 
that I would. 

The question before the meet- 
ing was: Should:Zoya take-a job 
in the technical branch of the tele- 
phone service (where Faima was 
already working) or should she sit 


University? , 

.Zoya, un-ducklinglike, said she 
was tired of being a cuckoo in the 
nest. She was a full-fledged citi- 


voting 


but warned us on the quiet that it 
was for a very special family coun- 


the entrance exams for Moscow: 


zen >wasn't.she?: (Bighteen ?is« the: \+« 
age'tin the: USSR). ‘Shi: 


‘ABOUT a year ago Marusya}“"!!" @Comtinielya Nik Paige BDy ts 24994. a . 
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Justice Dept. Readies New | 
Frameups After 2 Are Freed ' 


STUNNED . SILENCE 


a few days following Judge Edward J. Dimock's decision setting aside the Smith Act 
conviction of Alexander Trachtenberg and George Blake Charmey, because of Harvey 


Matusow’s lies, and ordering new, 
trials. | 
Dimock handed down his opin-: 


jon on Friday. On Saturday friends 


greeted Chamey as he. stepped off 
the bus from Lewisburg, Pa.,| 
where he had been imprisoned. | 
Meanwhile at LaGuardia airport, 
friends greeted Trachtenberg, 70-: 
year-old publisher of Marxist books 


as he arrived from the penitentiary 
| 
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was all that emerged from the Justice Department for 


later, when he was sent to Leaven-'the action of Federal Judge Thoma- 
worth penitentiary on a “harbor-|son in Dallas, Texas, who not only 
ing” charge. refused a motion for a new trial 
‘for Mine-Mill organizer Clinton 

AT THE SAME TIME that it Jencks, but imprisoned Matsuow, 
announced plans for a new trial,!on the charge that his original 
the Department*said that it would story was the truth and his re- 
call Matusow before a federal ' cantation a “contempt of court.” 
grand jury again, evidently in an | Dimock said of Matusow that “the 
attempt to secure a new prosecu-' internal evidence all points to the’ 
tion against the ex-informer. ‘original story as the lie The pat-' 


What Tompkins failed to make! tern of its development creates a 


how the Department could bring: 
Charney and Trachtenberg to trial 
again since the only evidence they! 
had had against the two Commu- 
nists had been thrown out by) 
Judge Dimock a§ a pack of lies. 
The question inevitably arose: 
Was the Department already at 
work manufacturing new perjuries| 
now that the original ones had. 
It was not surprising that the 
should feel 


=e = corapelled to take emergency steps. 
== to offset Dimock’s ruling. While 
fo | Dimock refused to grant new trials| 


nevertheless. bound to have wide 


tice Department had decided on | 
its next move_to try to offset the 
blow which Dimock’s decision ad-. 
ministered to the former §sys-' 
tem. The department announced 
through Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wiliam F. Tompkins, that it. 
planned to rush a new trial of the 
two released men within a few 
weeks, and might include with it 
a trial of Sidney Steinberg. Stein- 
aoe was indicted with the 13. 
leaders convicted at Foley Square,’ 
but was not arrested until much 


eee | -_— 


Spectators Choked Back Tears 
As Scales Was Sentenced in N.C. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


——— 


to all 13 and while he exonerated | 
the Justice Department of collu- 
sion in the lies, as Matusow him- 
self had charged, the ruling was, 


: 
. ‘comes a certainty in the light of 


THE RULING did the fol-, Matsuow’s propensity to lies.” | 
lowing: | * @ While Dimock’s opinion as-; 

e It flatly denied the charge by serted that the Justice Department 
Attorney General Brownell and and Roy M. Cohn specifically, had 
the Justice Department and by the|not been guilty of collusion, Di-| 
Eastland Internal Security Com-|mock’s own recital of the facts, as'| 
mittee that Matusow’s recantation, revealed in the Justice Depart-| 
was a “Communist plot.” Judge ment’s pre-trial briefings, was 
Dimock said that Matsuow had re-!bound to suggest that the Justice 
canted long before he came in con-, Department officials were either 
tact with “persons sympathetic to; fools or knaves. No one has yet al-| 
these defendants.” jready accused the — Depart- | 

© It offered a sharp contrast to ment of being simple-minded. | 


repercussions, 


-- —- -— — -  ow  e 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


THE CONVICTION in U.S. District Court here of Junius Scales, Communist Party, 


leader in the Carolinas, on a Smith Act mee of being a member of the party and the six- | 
year prison sentence imposed by Federal Ju 
cal popular acclaim which prosecu-;/~ 


tor Edwin Stanley tried to stir up 
in his hate-appeal summary to the. 
jury. ; | | 

The average man and woman of! 
this furniture manufacturing city 


was not impressed by the prose- * 


cutor’s hallucinations about Scales 


bringing “bloody civil war” to the 


~, 


—_—s 


Hthe 


, | = 


Carolinas. | 
* ! 
SCALES is well-known in | 


Greensboro. He is the sorfof one | 


M. Scales of North Carolina. | 
“| disagree with young Junius’ 
politically, 


and said: “I'd trust young Scales, 
of the city’s leading families, a even though he’s a Communist, be- | 


grandnephew of the late Gov. A.'fore I'd trust that blustering Re- 
|publican Stanley.” 


a local resident told wrists bound with manacles, 


ge Albert V. Bryan have not received the lo- 


[oe es 
y 


me in the courthouse, “but he is{led off to a jail cell. A woman ap- 
honest, a man of integrity, and, proached and asked what happen-. 
very few people here believe ev-'ed. I told her Scales was sen-| 
erything the -Republican prosecu-|tenced to six years. She said:| 
tor said about him. Judge Bryan’ “That's terrible, It’s a shame.” | 
should have continued Scales free} : * . 
in the $35,000~ bail his mother} NONE here was more vocal in| 
(Mrs. A. M. Scales) put up until Opposition to the quick verdict (the. 
the case is decided by the Appeals jury was out only one hour and | 
Court in Baltimore.” . \25 are ~ the long prison | 
a -., ‘sentence than the young women; 

A woman joined the discussion dina Ok Wemet's Coleus af 
the University of North Carolina; 
‘and Greensboro College. These 
;students packed the courtroom: 
I left the court after Scales, ee the nine days of the 
al, | 


wes | They gathered around defense. 


Mothers Day 
Prayer Meet 
For Mrs. Ingram 


THE ROSA LEE INGRAM 
Club of Atlanta has invited all 
interested persons to attend its 
Mother's Day Prayer Meeting 
dedicated to freeing Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Ingram who is serving a 
life’ sentence in Reidsville, Ga., 
commit. On Monday, May 9, a 
delegation representing the club 

ll see Goy. Marvin Griffin and 
and 


| se) etna 8 David Rein discussing the) 
case. They expressed their sym-| 
pathy and congratulated him for’ 
his conduct of the defense. 

They ‘said the government had | 
been “harsh” and “unfair” in prose- | 
cution of the case. One student 
declared. prosecutor Stanley was 
“beyond human decency and legal 
ethics” by playing on prejudices‘. 
of the jury. 


dents were: choking back tears as. 
the marshal led Scales off to a 
courtroom cell. His elderly mother 
|followed him to the prison cage. 

The Greensboro Daily News re-; 


“sympathic attitude of the stu- 


— 


Several of the young women stu-| 


marked that the students “felt that} 
the government was too harsh.”| 
newspaper _explained the |’ 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


lowdown on eity school bias 


THE PROS and cons of 
New York's handling of dis- 
crimination in the public 
schools were aired last 
Wednesday at the Commu- 
nity Church in a gathering at- 
tended by ordinary people and 
menage ye from all boros. The 

eart of the meeting was the 
mothers, most of them evident- 
ly unused to public speaking, 
who rose to tell their grievances. 

One mother told of her 
daughter coming home in tears 
from a Negro History Week 
program in a Brooklyn school 


where children’s skins were 
darkened and black gloves put 


syecvces OM their hands for roles in a 


presentation based on Stephen 
Fosters songs of happy slaves. 


She pleaded for the assign- 
ment of Negro teachers in such 


(2 = schools, so that children would 


learn to know members of an- 
other race “in a position of au- 
thority and respect.” 


Others spoke of problems of 
zoning, retardation in almost 
jimcrow schools, of parents en- 
couraged to transfer their chil- 
dren Out of mixed neighbor- 
hoods. ‘a 

* 

A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 
William Friedman, of Morris 
High School, Bronx, won ap- 


| plause for his account of steps 


taken to prevent his school from 
becoming another segregated 
institution — but mothers were 
cool when he criticized their ac- 
counts of discriminatory zoning 
and placement of Negro teach- 
ers as based on error and prob- 
able misunderstanding. 


Of all the many speakers as- 
sembled by the _ Intergroup 
Committee on New York's pub- 
lic schools (202 W. 136 St). 
Thurgood Marshall had _ the 
simplest answer for the parents. 
“If they can break down seg- 
regation in St. Louis Missouri, 
—they can break it down in Har- 
lem and Bedford - Stuyvasant.” 
And, “We will not be satished 
as long as there is a single 
school or class of a single race 
in the city.” 

Sure, he said, there are prob- 
lems—previous speakers had in- 
dicated some. He advised par- 
ents to stick to the principle of 
“hollering” about segregation in 
city schools. Only then will. the 
method of how to do it be found 
by our paid experts of the school 
system. ? 
AN AFTERMATH to the, clos- 


ing of Brooklyn’ Carlton 
Branch YMCA: An application 
for membership dénied filed two 
ears ago arid twice previously 
i the Hansom 1, branch be- 
cause of bias, suddenly came 
through, much to the surprise 
of the young man who had long 
since sought other recreation. 


* 


THE YWCA, ended its con- 
vention which is held every 
three years. . A _ resolution re- 
minded its 4,000 delegates that 
the “Y” plan of racial integra- 
tion was adopted ten years ago 
by the national body— and was 
at that time a_ sensational 
change in policy for a national 
organization. Each branch _ is 
now asked to review, in detail, 
how the program is working— 
asking whether all colored peo- 
ples (Puerto Ricans, Japanese, 
Chinese, Indians, etc) are rep- 
resented in branches, offices, 
boards, committees and.so on. 
* 


Tenants in the Boro Hall sec- 
tion of Brooklyn are beginning 
to do something about rent 
gouging there. . Tenants 
Council has found that Puerto 
Rican families, especially, are 
victims and obtained a reduc- 
tion in one case from a hundred 


dollars to a forty dollar rental. © 


* 


PEOPLE interested in easier 
mortgage credit for Negro home- 
owners and_ business perhaps 
should know Mortimer J. Davis 
of the Bronx. According to a 
local paper he is president and 
charter member of an organiza- 
tion of former FBI veterans 
meeting here May 19. He is 
proud of his record, of being 
(as the paper calls him), “the 
coldly efficient human_ blood- 


hound” who was responsible for 


the imprisonment of Marcus 
Garvey, the nationalist Negro 
leader of the 20’s. Davis’ present 
position is executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Credit 
and Fnancial Management As- 
sociation. 
* 

FIGURES well known in 
Brooklyn's political life particip- 
ated in last week's testimonial 
dinner for Antonio Tully and 
Paul Trilling of the Kings Coun- 
ty American Labor Party. At one 
table, the Bedford Stuyvesant 
Political League was represented 
by a group including Wesley M. 
Holder, its president. Justice 
Lewis Flagg was among the 
speakers. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS | 


© Minnesota Gets FEPC 


MINNESOTA’S governor, Or- 


ville Freeman, signed the state’s 


Fair Employment Practice Bill, 
thus making it ¢the 13th state 
to-have an FEPC. The measure 
sets up a nine-member commis- 
sion to rule on grievances, and 
a 12-member board of review to 
hear appeals. In addition, re- 
course to the courts is provided. 
* 


THE NATIONAL Urban 
League, in a three-day national 
convention, called to review its 
objectives, voted to continue its 
efforts to combat racial discrimi- 
nation in jobs, housing, educa- 
tion and welfare. Representa- 


tives from Urban League moe 
€ 


in 60 cities were present at 


Kansas City meeting. “Com- 


plete integration” was pledged 


as their ultimate goal. con- 

vention was made possible by a 
‘ant from the Rockefeller 
rothers Fund. 


* 


AN AGREEMENT to correct — 
discrimination 


against Negro 


b 
er lengthy 


New York State 
Against Discrimination.- Four- 
teen colored men were given 
seniority status by the unions 
which will enable them to be- 
come union members and eligi- 
ble/for regular work. The New 
York Urban League which work- 


ed on the case predicted the 


action will serve as a stimulant 
in other industries where bias 
existed. 

* 


THE HOUSING Commission 


‘of Detroit has gone to the Fed- 


eral Courts for help in enforc- 
ing racial bias in public hous- 
ing projects. A number of col- 
ored families brought suit in 
une 1950, when they were re- 

sed admission to public proj- 


ruling from the courts. oit 
authorities disagreed arid took 
the case to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. ss 


FOUR OF THE nation’s larg- 


Commission _ 


b 


“ 
‘ 


. ects, and obtained a favorable~ 


On the Way 


(enema saenaeaseasaanauae by ABNER W. BERRY 


Can 90 Years 
Be Gradual? 


THE RECENT U. S. Supreme 
Court reargument, on the school 
segregation cases recalls a speech 
delivered by Frederick Douglass, 
the famous Negro Aboli 
leader, In gy } 
April, 1883. #3 
The Douglass Ee 
speech was 4 
in celebration 4 
of the 2lIst g 
A nn iversary 
of the Eman- } 
cipation 
P roclamation 
in Washing- 
ton. | «6D te 
The reargu- 
ment of the ; 
segregation cases in_ the 
U. S. Supreme Court, on last 
April 11-14, came exactly ‘72 
years later. Douglass declared in 
his speech: 

“Americans can consider al- 
most any other question more 
calmly and fairly than this one 
(the Negro question). I know 
of nothing outside of religion 
which kindles more wrath, 
causes wider differences, or 
gives force and effect to fiercer 
and more irreconcilable antag- 
onisms.” : 

Seventy-two years later, the 
Supreme Court hearings proved 
the atmosphere to be the same, 

Southern attorneys general threat- 
ened disturbances verging on 
civil war if Negro children were 
admitted to non - segregated 
schools. And even the represen- 


tative, Solicitor General Simon 


E. Sobeloff, implied in his argu- 
ments against a forthwith decree, 
that the attorneys for the Negro 
children were “extreme” in. urg- 
ing that their clients be granted 
immediate relief from segregated, 
. unequal schools. | 
The answer of Thurgood Mar- 
' shall, chief counsel ot the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, to 
the southern representatives was 
reminiscent of what Douglass 
had said in 1883. Marshall told 
the court it was unthinkable that 
the Constitution should now be 
the subject of “local option.” 
“Tradition and custom,” Mar- 
shall contended; must give way 
to law and the enforcement of 
the: Constitution where rights of 
‘Negroes were involved. Other- 
‘wise, said Marshall, the declara- 
tion of the high court that Ne- 
groes had a constitutional right 
to an unsegregated education was 
empty and meaningless. . 
: e 


SEVENTY-TWO years ago 
Douglass told the audience cele- 
brating 21 years of treedom in 
Washington: ee. 

“The amendments (13th, 14th 
and 15th) to the Constitution of 
the United States mean this (full 
citizenship for Negroes) or they 
are a cruel, scandalous and 
colossal sham, and deserve to be 
so branded before the civilized 
world. What Abraham Lincoln 
said im respect to. the United 
States is true of the colored peo- 
ple as of the relations of those 


which 


states. They cannot remain half 
slave and half free. You must 
give them all or take from them 
all. Until this half-and-half con- 
dition is énded, there will be 
just ground for complaint. You 
will have an aggrieved class, and 


the discussion will go on. Until 


the public schools shall cease to 
be caste schools in every part of 
our country, this discussion will 
go on. | 

And. Douglass followed this 
pereginp® with similar demands 
or a free ballot,¢he right to un- 
hindered employment in all job 
classifications and_ professions. 

The discussion has gone on. 
The men who counselled “pa- 
tience and forbearance” in 1883 
were one with U. S. Solicitor 
General Sobeloff, who spoke for 
the Eisenhower in 1955, 

At the time Douglass spoke, 
Robert Smalls, hero of a Civil 
War exploit in Charleston har- 
bor, was one of two Negroes in 
Congress from the South. Smalls 
represented South Carolina, 
while James E. O'Hara repre- 
sented North Carolina im the 
House. As Douglass predicted in 
his speech, it was either free- 
dom or a movement away from 
freedom. So that by the turn of 
the 20th Century the last Negro 
had been driven from Congress, 
not to return until Oscar De- 
Priest of Chicago broke the ice 
again during World War I. 

* 


DOUGLASS spoke during the 
reign of the lynch mob and the 
Ku Klux Klan. The terror was 
excused by citing the Negroes’ 
lack of education and lopislative 


experience. During a period of | 


735 years or more “White Rule” 
has been consolidated behind 
the terror and the operation of 
total segregation enforced by 
“White Rule” governments, 
When J. Lindsay Almond, At- 
torney General of Virginia; Rob- 
ert M. Figg, Jr., Assistant Attor- 
ney General of South Carolina, 
and I. Beverly Lake, North Caro- 
lina Attorney General argued 
heatedly for a “gradual” solu- 
tion to segregation they had in 
mind this historical background. 
They brought out their argu- 
ments of educational disqualifi- 
cations of Negroes, health prob- 
lems, morality and “local cus- 
toms” “and “traditions.” All of 
these, as Marshall pointed out, 
were product of “White Rule” 
e called “segregation.” 
Lake, however, exposed the 
lying character of the so-called 
supporting evidence presented 
by the southern officials against 


desegregating the schools. He 


told of the superior education 
and training of the Negro teach- 
ers and advanced the idea that 
he wanted to protect them in the 
enjoyment of this superior status. 
This is a ridiculous tune no 
matter upon what instrument it 
is played. 

Lake, Figg and Almond—and 
Sobeloff—were arguing about 
schools but they were looking far 
bevond. The schools were an 
opening wedge to an attack on 
their consolidated. anti-demo- 
cratic- political power. This ac- 
counts for the heat of their 
arguments aswell as for their 
shallowness. By the same token 
it placed the meaning of “never” 
upon the word “gradual” as 
used by them. For they have 
had more than 90 years to: prove 
their good faith in the policy 
they profess to follow. As Doug- 
lass points out in the s 
referred to, the  slaveholders 


sensed their interests in the de- — 


bate over whether the Negro 
should be baptized, whether: the 


Negro had a soul, he would then | 
_ be equal before God to his mas- 


ter. Now it is: If the Negro is 


- the equal of whites in schoels 


will he not be equal also at the 
ballot- box—and elsewhere? 
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“Such a starved bank of moss, 
Till, that May-morn, 

Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born!” 


ROBERT BROWNING 


MAY I 

1830. Birthday of Mother Mary Jones, 
trade union organizer, active in 1.W.W. and 
innumerable organizing campaigns and strikes. 
1886. World's first May Day. demonstrations 
were held in U.S., with strikes in many cities 
for the eight-hour day. The date was later 
adopted throughout the world as International 

May Day. 
“Bravely forward!” The first of May, whose 


a 


World's First May Day, 1886 


historical significance will be understood only 
in later years, is here.”"—From an editorial in 
The Alarm, Chicago labor newspaper, in 1886. 


MAY 4 

1886. Explosion in Haymarket, Chicago, 
resulted in frame-up of Albert Parsons, and 
seven other leaders of the struggle for shorter 
hours. .Parsons, August Spies, Adolph Fischer 
and Georgé Engel were hanged. Louis Lingg, 
also condemned to hang, committed suicide in 
jail. The three sentenced to prison were pardon- 
ed in 1892 by Governor John Peter Altgeld. 

“I have violated no law of this country. 
Neither I nor my colleagues have violated any 
legal right of American citizens. We stand- 
upon the right of free speech, of free press, of 
public assembly, unmolested, and undisturbed. 
We stand upon the Constitutional right of self- 
defense, and we defy the prosecution to rob 
the people of America of those dearly bought 
rights.".—From Parsons’ speech to the court 
before being sentenced. 


Chicago Memerial Day 1037 


MAY 6 
1812. Birthday of Martin R. Delaney, Ne-- 


gro Abolitionist, orator, author, army officer. 


MAY 8 

1920. Socialist Party nominated “for the 
Presidency, Eugene V. Debs, who was then 
in prison for his opposition ta imperialist war. 

1945 V-E Day (Victory in Europe) brought 
World War II to a close in that arena. 

1951. Willie McGee, Negro victim of “rape” 
frame-up, was murdered in the electric chair 
in Mississippi despite world-wide protests. 

MAY 10 
1869. First transcontinental railway line 


was finished with the joining of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific at Promontory 


_Point, Utah. 


MAY Il 

1895. Birthday of William Grant Still, 
American Negro composer. - 

1846. Congress declared war on Mexico 
in order to extend slave territory. Lincoln, U.S. 
Congressman from Illinois, opposed the wa 
as unjust, . | is 

1862. Robert Smalls, Negro slave of South 
Carolina, ran Confederate blockade to deliver 
fully equipped gunboat, the Planter, to the 
Union forces. - 7 

1916. Sholem Aleichem, great Yiddish au- 
thor, died in New York City. 

- MAY 14 : 

1863. Women’s Loyal League was found- 

ed at a conventién in New York to support 


Congressional amendment abolishing slavery. 
1908. Birthday of Louis Weinstock, vic- 


tim 6€ Smith Act and <* perjury frameup 


relating to May Day celebrations. Write him 
at Federal Penitentiary, Danbury, Conn. | 


MAY 17 
1954. U. S. Supreme Court, as result of 
more than a century of struggle, handed down 
decision outlawing segregation in public 
schools. 
MAY 18 
1933. Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created by Act of Congress, for flood control 
and sale of surplus electrical power at cheaper 
rates than electricity produced by the mon- 
opolies. 
MAY: 20 . 
1938. 9,000 rubber workers in Akron struck 


for maintenance of wages and paid vacations. 


MAY 22 


1939. 14,000 workers of Briggs Manfac- 
turing Co. struck for exclusive bargaining 


rights. 
MAY 23 


1909. Birthday of Robert Wesley Wells, 
Negro framed to die in California. Wells has 


Iron Horses Meet, 1369 


been especially persecuted among California 
prisoners for his protests against jimcrow. 
Write him at Medical Facility, Terminal Island, 
San Pedro, California. 

1946. First nation-wide railroad strike in 
U. S. The strike was broken by the threat to 
call out federal troops. 

MAY 25 

1803. Birthday of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

writer, active Abolitionist. 
. MAY 26 | 

1854, Masses in Boston attacked Federal 
Court House in attempt to free Anthony Burns, 
recaptured fugitive slave. Attempt failed, but 
it so aroused the people that no fugitive was 
ever again returned from Massachusetts. 


1937. 100,000 steel workers and captive 


miners struck in seven states. 


MAY 29 | ‘ 

1824. Women weavers of Pawtucket, R. b, 
joined in first U. S. strike of men and women 
together. — ta 

1949. Labor Youth League of the U. S. 
was founded. 

MAY 30 

1937. Memorial Day Massacre took. place 
in South Chicago. During a strike for a con- 
tract, workers of Republic Steel, their wives 
and children, held a parade which was attack- 


Walt Whitman Born, 1319 


ed by 500 uniformed police, using guns, tear- 
gas, and clubs. Ten workers were killed, hun- 
dreds wounded. 

1932. Communist Party in nominating con- 
vention ia Chicago named William Z. Foster 
and James W. Ford as Presidential and Vice- 


Presidential candidates. Ford became the first. 


Negro to run for the Vice-Presidency on a 
mixed ticket. 
: MAY 31 


1819. Birthday of Walt Whitman, poet of 


American democracy. } 
“Not a grave of the murdered for freedom 


but grows seed for freedom, in its turn to 
bear seed ‘Reng 
Which the winds carry afar and re-sow, and 
the rains and the snows nourish.” 
—From “Leaves of grass” 
Prepared by Elhzabeth Lawson. 
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TV Views 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


FLORIAN ZABACH, the 
furious fiddler of Sunday night 
at 10 on WPIX, takes full ad- 


yantage, some might say unfair 
advantage, of all the resources 
of the TV screen. They used 
to say that Paganini must have 
gold his soul to the devil to play 
4 diabolically well. — Florian 
bach’s only witch's brew is 
_JFenderleaf Tea. If Nero fiddled 
. While Rome burned, Zabach’s 
whirlwind fiddling could accom- 
pany an atomic blast. | 
His Hungarian 
take you off your feet, and his 
Johann Strauss waltzes set them 
dancing. He can't resist squeez- 
ing the “Last Rose of Summer” 
for every drop of its langorous 
perfume. His Sleighride, with 
e@ppropriate scenes of snow, is 
an acrobatic marvel of a lithe 


wrist and nimble fingers, and . 


the final notes, imitating the 
neighing of the prancing horses, 
made one want to embrace him 
for his skill and shoot him for 
his blasphemy. 

His popularity is growing, 
and so is his fortune. Yet he 
also seeks the enduring fame of 
the true artist. In one scene, for 
he always dramatizes his per- 
formances, he showed himself 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall, 
where he played a _ Handel 
sonata in which, in the allegro 

art, the notes flew off his violin 
ike bright bubbles, and in the 
alternate andante and adagio, 
they were woven skillfully into 
garlands of melody. . 

But he dropped this role 
quickly to assure his audience 
he’s really a good fellow who 
likes to go fishing. And he 


kisses his audience good night — 
with the prayer, “May all your 


dreams come true.” 


* 

AT THE opposite pole is 
Fritz Rees who often con- 
ducts the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra Wednesday nights on 
Channel 5. Mr. Reiner is a 
slow-moving, heavy-set man 
with an expression that varies 
from. blank to sad. He con- 

ducts with the minimum of 
movement. 

But it is a joy to watch, with 
the aid of the TV camera, every 
nuance of the music of Mozart 
or Bach reflected on Mr. Rein- 
ers face as on a mirror. Yet 
ft is. obvious that Mr. Reiner is 
completely absorbed in his con- 

/ ducting, and is not putting on 
an act for the audience. 
<Furthermose, mo — sponsor, 
whether it is the New Pink 
Dreft or Polident for dental 
plates, is permitted on the screen 
until all movements of a piece 
are completed. 

It is not- surprising, therefore, 

that the last time I heard this 
symphony orchestra, I also 


rhapsodies | 


By BEN LEVINE 


heard an appeal for funds. 

There was a perforniance the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, which I 
was forced to miss, and this was 
particularly unfortunate _be- 
cause they played one of Bach's 
Brandenberg Concertos. 

_ The next time I looked for the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
its 9 p.m. spot on Channel 5 
it was gone. A phone call 
‘brought the information that it 
was taken off for New York, but 
it’s still on in the Chicago cir- 
cuit. ss 


THE DIFFERENT fortunes 
of Floriin Zabach and Fritz 
Reiner on TV recall the fable 


of the hare and the tortoise, only © 


in this case the hare is still out 
in front. It isn’t Mr. Zabach’s 
fault, of course, that the private 
enterprise sponsorship system 
creates difficulties for such 
a high quality program as the 
Chicago Symphony. Just as it 
wasn't Marilyn Monroe's fault 
that when she appeared on the 
same Person te Person program 


‘as the eminent British conduc- 


tor, Sir Thomas Beecham, it 
wasn't Sir Thomas who got the 
publicity. aaa: 

Mr. Zabach has solved the 
problem to his satisfaction of 
achieving both fame in art and 
fortune from his sponsors. He 
dashes off what he calls a “Hun- 


FRITZ REINER 


garian Mamba” and on rare oc- 
casions a work of great beauty 
like a Handel sonata. He 
banks heavily on his smile and 
his heart-to-heart comments. I 
enjoy his performances but I 
have my misgivings. 

[ remember . Liberace, 


as Florian .Zabach plays 
violin but still quite well. I 
once enjoyed Liberace’s playing, 


though I could never warm to_ 


his kind of creepy smile or to 
his self-conscious candlesticks. 
But. as time went on (and I 
hope the same thing doesn’t hap- 
pen to Mr. Zabach) Liberace’s 
music faded away,- and, like the 
Cheshire cat, al] that was left 
was the smile. 


who . 
plays the piano not as skilfully — 
the 


By KAY HARRIS 


HE IMPACT of Vincent 
Van Gogh upon the cul- 


ture of our era has not yet 


been fully assessed. To this 


day, his towering genius as 
“a painter of a new type’ is but 
imperfectly realized. 
appreciation exists of his stature 
as a great creative artistic intel- 
lect, evidenced not only by his 
paintings but also by the vol- 
uminous body of writings he left 
in the form of letters written to 
his brother Theo and to others. 


The current exhibition of his 
wors at the Wildenstein Gallery, 
on 64th St., in New York City, 
which brings together more than 
a hundred paintings and draw- 
ings from important private 
collections, both here and 
abroad, provides a rare oppor- 
tunity for artist and layman 
alike to discover or to revel 
anew in some of his best works, 
many seen in New York for the 
first time. : 

Vincent Van Gogh transcend- 
ed the limitations of the artistic 
environment of his time, its con- 
ventions, its “schools” ‘and _ its 
“styles.” Painting in the latter 
part of the 19th century, h 
shocked his contemporaries with 
his exciting use of color, of 
vibrant line, and the selection 
and treatment of his subject 


matter. 
* 


HE WAS uncompromising in 
his search for truth, and in his 
abiding love for the ‘common 
man. He was the most com- 
plete embodiment of a_ truly 
people’s art, of art which has 
come to be treasured by all 
people, and which speaks of 
them and to them as well. 


His landscapes are the back- 
ground to the lives of the people 
whom he paints in them—the 
places where they work, where 
they are happy or sad or lonely. 
Nature, in his paintings, is alive 
and growing—its trees, plants, 
fields, even stones seem to re- 
flect the changes that time and 

rowth and age create in 
t “.,. those who paint rural 
life Sr the life of the oxy a 
he wrote to Theo, “in the Jong 
run will hold out longer than 
the painter of the exotic harems 
and Cardinals’ receptions paint- 
ed in Paris.” 

Today when so.much of art 
discussion revolves around such 
subjects as the ‘hysteria of ti- 
angles’ or the ‘emotional aspects 


-of corpses,” Van Gogh’s. painting 


makes refreshing and. glorious 
sense. The visitor, untrained in 
art, need not fear that he will 


‘not understand’ Van Gogh. It 


Still less . 


True Art of Humanity 
At Van Gogh Exhibit 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


is inherent in the power of these 
paintings—and in the greatness 
of Van Gogh—that their beauty 
and emotional appeal only gain 
with deepening understanding 
and longer acquaintance. And 
it is the appreciation of ordinary 
people that Van Gogh cher- 


ished most. 
* 


HE BECAME highly excited 
on one occasion when “the 
workmen from Smulders” asked 
his printer for a copy -of an 
engraving he had made of an 
old beggar “to hang on the wall” 
in their place of work. “No 
result of my work,” he wrote to 
Theo, “could please me. better 
than that ordinary working 
people would hang such prints 
in their rooms or workshop. For 
you-—the public—it is really 
done.” | 

“Of course,” he added, “a 
drawing must have artistic 
value, 
must not exclude the condition 
that the man in the street finds 
something in it.” 

With passionate intensity he 
strove for simplicity in his work. 
His profound insight into the 
meaning of genuine realism led 
him to reject abstractionism, 
elegance or affectation of any 
kind. “The real~ thing,” he 


writes, “is not an absolute copy 


BOOKS 
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“The Dowry.” By = Margaret 
Culkin Banning. Harper 
Bros., New York, 1955. $3.50. 
Reviewed by 


ELIZABETH LAWSON 


PROBABLY never before in 
any decade has so much been 


pe lished to prove that women | 


ong at-home. Organized re- 
ligion takes up the cry; sociol- 
ogy enters the fray; psycho- 
analysis elbows its way preten- 
tiously into the discussion. More 
recently, dietetics has thrown 
its hat into the ring; a prominent 
. dietician claims that ) 
desire to work is due to a vita- 
min’ deficiency. Rationalization 
follows upon the heels of fallacy. 

Novelists, to. be successful, 
must follow the fashions. 


Kay Ryland, protagonist of © 


“The Dowry,” is a professional 
woman who finds joy in_ her 
work. She is the wife of Stephen, 
an attorney and a. politician. 
They share many interests, in- 
‘cluding a varied social life. Their 
two young sons.are happy. 

LHL -aige"l ew Bomestee. ! 


woman s_ 


.. This situation is altogether 
too satisfactory to suit modem 
publishers, so the novelist cre- 
ates the conventional difficulties. 
Kay's earnings are greater than 
her husband's; her job is’ de- 
manding; Stephen develops. the 
neurosis inevitable only in fic- 
tion. He falls in love with Lisa, 
who leans on him intellectually 
and emotionally. Lisa’s income 


-is greater than his—greater than 
Kay's for that matter—but -Lisa | 


inherited her money, she didn't 
earn it, so her wealth is accept- 
able. Stephen is driven by “t 
primitive need for a man to feel 
that a woman. is: dependent on 
him.” pi en 

 Just.in. time to save the mar- 


_riage, Kay: learns. the four com- 
. mandments for women: The man 


_is. “the head of the house.” ‘The . 


woman is not to. work.-if it ‘can 


be avoided, (“The.only women . 


ae fey atoetes Yew @ell ae 


who really belong in offices are 
the ones who mop up at night. ’) 
If the woman must work, she 
should: never “take - her work 
seriously.. Above all, let her so 
arrange things that her’ income 
is less than her husband's. The 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers will bless -her for it. 

So well does: Kay learn her 
lesson that she. high-handedly: 
fires her very competent married 
secretary so the secretary can 
spend all her’ time at home. On 
the. other hand, Kay insists on 
Jong hours. and unlimited over- 


time work from domestic serv- 
ants; she hates. clock-watching — 
_- cooks and laundresses and scrub-' 


ladies, for.such work is “in the 
natural. rhythm. of women,” 
. * 


THE FAKE science of psy- 


. choanalysis. arrives to ‘bolster the 
author's argument. Kay's wish . 


fc a fe MiG G RUE I te 


‘be reminded that her main thesis 


to follow her profession is de- 


scribed. as “compulsive.”. Ste- 


phen’s dislike of his wife's earn- 
ing power is not the product of 


centuries of tradition; but “enly. 


the male reaction. to the female 
earning more than he: did, so 
natural that. it was almost 
physical.” The. deli rate 
rises not because violence is in 
the pattern of our decaying so- 
ciety, not because we have poor 
schools .and..almost no child care 
centers, but because. mother isn't 


at home among -the pots and 


pans. 


' The only working ‘man por- 


trayed in the book is a dreadful 
creature who drinks, beats his 
wife, and—worst of all—goes on 
veterans’. delegations to the 
capital. 


ut in my opinion this 


of nature but how to know ‘na- 
ture so well that what one 
makes is fresh and true.” and 


“he expressed his “great longing 


. . . to learn to make those very 

incorrectnesses, those  deyia- 

tions, remodellings, changes of 

reality that they may become, 

yes, untruth if you like—but, 

more true than the literal truth.” 
* 


IT HAS long been the fashion 
for sensation-mongers and ped- 
dlers of pornography to empha- 


size the ‘lurid’ and the ‘eccen- 
tric in Van Gogh's life. But 
what emerges, after time has 
sifted the events of his life, is 
the crime of society against him, 
the responsibility of its commer- 
cial credoes for neglecting and 
under-estimating his art. The 
tragedy of Van Gogh is directly | 
related to the system of com- — 
mercialization of the arts and 
artists, which lionized decadence 
and sophistication. | 

- Van Gogh saw through the 
political forces which sought to — 
stifle progressive art. “There is 
an old civilization,” he wrote to 
Theo, in 1886, “that in my opin- © 
ion goes under by its own fault, 
There is a new civilization 
which has been born and grows 
and will grow further. In short, 
there are revolutionary and 


_anti-revolutionary’ principles.” 


He rejected as “not tenable” 
what he called “the policy of 
floating between the old and 


2 
_ the new.”.. Because “sooner : or 


later it ends with one’s standing 
frankly either to the right or to 


the left... . In 1848 there was 
a barricade of. paving stones— 


now it is not stones but a bar- 
ricade as to the incompatibility 
of the old and new. ... . My 
opinion is if you and I had lived . 
then (1848) ... . we might have | 
stood as direct enemies. opposite 
each other ... . you before it as a 
soldier of the governmertt, I 
behind it as a revolutionist or . 
rebel.” . eo 3 

Fhe great. art of Vincent Van 


Gogh is a reaffirmation of the 
-role of art in the positive think- 


‘ing of all -humahity, an art which 


omy-size novel, Mrs: Banning, .. 


author of “The Dowry,” should 


reeurred: constantly in 
speeches of Adolph Hitler. 
i. 
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es onthe: man 
Who saw farthest’ 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 


INSTEIN will mainly be 
: his 


remembered _ for 
theory of relativity, which 
has been accépted by al- 


most ail physicists, and con- 
stitutes a clean :break -with the 
theory which ‘:has dominated 
physics since. Newton's time. 

It can be summarized in many 
ways. The simplest is perhaps 
as follows: 

Space and time have no abso- 
lute being of. their own. They 
are a framework for Phew! 
changes. People with diiterent 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 


motions give different accounts of 
these changes. 

Two events which seem to 
happen at the same time to a 
man in England will seem to 
happen at slightly ditterent times 
to a man in New Zealand. 

But it is possible to specify 
a joint framework of space and 
time which removes this contra- 
diction. 

By overcoming the contradic- 
tion one gets a great deal nearer 
to reality, and finds out new 
properties: of matter, fur ex- 
ample, that a moving object 
weighs more than a resting one. 

What was more important, 
Einstein calculated just 
much more it weighs. 

Untortunately the most impor- 
tant application of this know!- 
edge has been. to the produc- 
duction of atomic bombs. 

One can calculate the energy 
to be got. from splitting an atom 
of Juranium or plutonium from 
the weight lost wheu it is split. 

Besides this work, Einstein did 
a number of other calculations, 
any one of which would.: have 
_ given him an international repu- 
- tation, for example, on the re- 
lation between the speed at 
which electrons are emitted from 
a tnetal and the wavelength of 
the light which forces them out. 

+ ¥* . 

EINSTEIN was born in Switz- 
erland, and settled down to work 
in Germany. 

_ He was of Jewish drigin, and 
felt the growth of anti-Semitism 


how 


‘ser. He emigrated to the United 
States, and became a citizen of 


them. 

But though he worked very 
hard. the work which he did 
there was much less important 
than what he had done in Eu- 
rope. Whether he would have 
done better work in a European 


country we do not know. 


‘He early’ began to protest 


- against injustices done in the 


United States—for example, the 
imprisonment of Tom Mooney 
—and in his last years he was 


. Quite an embarrassment to the 
-U. S. Government. 


On Aug. 2,1939, he wrote a 
letter to President Roosevelt 
pointing out that it was possible 
to construct atomic bombs and 
drawing attention to the. fact 
that Hitler had just prohibited 
the export of the-uranium which 


. he had seized in Czechoslovakia. 


” 


* 


THIS letter did not urge the 
Americans +*#0 make atomic 
bombs. It was rather a’ warning 
that the Nazis — make them. 


But it certainly plaved a part in 


deciding the American Govern- 
ment to make them. 

So far as I know, Einstein 
played no part in designing 


atomic bombs, though of course, 


his disceveries were used -at 
every step. 

His last pronouncement on the 
subject whiclr I have read was 
his letter to C. N. Martin. the 
author of a French book on the 
danger to all humanity of atom- 
ic explosions. 

J quote a passage from it: 

“Your work on numerical data 
as to nuclei is most valuable, and 
I thank you very much for send- 
ing it to me. But still more im- 


portant is your note on the men- 
ace to life of the cumulative ac- 
tion of experimental atomic ex- 
plosions.” 

~ He was not, however, very 
clear what: could be done to 
avert this menace. 

He. was sure. that scientists 
should not help to make. instru- 
ments of destruction. In his mes- 
sage to Italian scientists in 1950 
he wrote: 

“He debasses himself so far as 
to help, under orders, to. perfect 
enormously: the means for the 
total destruction of men. Should 
a man of science. allow himself 
to be dragged so low? ...A 


man who is free internally and 


-conscious, can be killed. but not 


reduced te slavery and_trans- 
formed into a blind instrument.” 

So long as a large minority 
of scientists do not take tliis view, 
the protests, even of a majority, 
will be ignored. 

Other men, such as _foliot- 
Curie, who played a more direct 
part than Emstein in the dis- 
covery of atomic fission, support 
a definite plan for the prohibi- 
tion of sych weapons. 

Einstein probably died an un- 
happy man. He had seen his 
life’s work applied te wholesale 
killing, and he saw no clear way 
out of this horrible situation. 

The world will mourn a very 
great man who saw farther into 
the nature of matter than anyone 
had seen before him. 

‘Those who believe that the 
world can be conquered with 


-atomic bombs, or even that they 


can be used to preserve imperial- 
ism indefinitely, will be . sorry 
that death has silenced a voice 
which they dared. not silence by 
force. 
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Will Porter’ 's Hometown 


THE CITY of Greensboro, 
N. C., begins at the point where 
Market: and Elm streets inter- 
sect and radiates outward, ceas- 
ing its radiations only when it 
has encompassed an area large 
enough to house its 80, 0000 
people. The center of the city. is, 
like most small. industrial cities 
built without plan, wholly unat- 
tractive, a hodge-podge of build- 
jugs of irregular heights, with 
fancv fronts and drab “hind parts, 
cluttered parking lots, and a 
garish conglomeration of adver- 
tising signs suspended at various 
levels over the sidewalks. 

But if one watks in any direc- 
tion for a dozen blocks he en- 
ters quiet avenues overhung by 
trees and lined with pleasant 
homes, each with its green 
lawn and its flowering shrubs. 
In mid-April, when we were 
there, the dogwood was in 

loom and the late afternoon air 
was filled with the varied songs 
and calls of birds making a short 
stop-over in the Piedmont before 
they continued their annual mi- 
gration northward, 

Busily feeding. in the lawn- 
grass, and rising in little swarms 
as we approached was a protu- 
sion of warblers, while ia one 
tree more leafy than its neigh- 
bors we spied a beautiful crested 
red cardinal and his mate, her-' 
self no slouch in appearance de- 
spite her less brilliant plumage. 
% 


WHEN Will Porter was born 
here in 1862 this aspect of 
Greensboro must have been 
pretty much as it is today. Only 
“downtown” in the area imme- 
diately surrounding Market and 
Elm’ was it different. ,Will's 
father had come down from 
Connecticut selling clocks, and 
although the old man became a 
physician, the fascination ot 
those clock-works never _ lett 


him. When Will's mother died, 


-and he entered his Aunt Lina’s 


one-room school, the old man 
was already neglecting his prac- 
tice to experiment with a per- 
petual motion machine. 

In 1877 Will went to work in 


his Uncle Clarke Porter’s. drug- 


store on Elm Street (where the 
shoe store now stands) and everv- 
body says that Will’ as a drug 


clerk was cheerful, popular and 


talented. When the customers 
used to sit around the pot- 


bellied stove (now- preserved in 
the civic museum), Will would 


draw théi¢ pictures on a prescrip- 


tion pad. They say he was un- 
canny in catching a likeness, and 
one drawing which we have 
seen shows old Doctor J. K. Hall 
in his ‘high-top hat writing a 
prescription at the counter. 
Will was mausically inclined, 


too, 


ins, 


and it is recorded’ that. he 
belonged: to a striig’ quartet 
which used to serenade the girls 
at Greensboro Female Institute. 
“T can see: Will now,” oné of his 
chums said years later. “with his 
foot on a‘stump, his fiddle across 
his knee, saying to Charlie Coi- 
‘Charlie, gimme your A. ” 
* 


BUT WILL was a _ restless 
young fellow and like a lot of 
Southerners of his time, felt the 
tug of the West, especially Texas, 
As it happened, Doc Hall was 
getting letters from his tw sons, 
Jessie Lee and. Rich, who were 
making a name for themselves as 
Texas Rangers. When Doe and 
Mrs. Hall decided te pull up 
stakes and join their boys, it 
seemed pretty natural that Will, 
by then a lad of 20, sheuld go 
with them. 

Thus Willis destiny- and the 
destiny of Greensboro became - 
separate, except that in 1905, 
when Will had become a famous 
writer, he received a letter trom 
a young woman in Greensboro. 
She wanted to know it he was 
the same Will Porter who at- 
tended Miss Lina’s school with 


her 23 vears betore. 


Will, from his lodgings at 55 
Irving Place in New York, re- 
sponded immediately. He asked 
her to write him again, to tefl 
him how fared his old triewds 
in Greensboro “and what you 
think about when the tree frogs 
begin to holler in the evening.” 
Out of that correspondence a 
romance develoned and = Sara 
Lindsay Coleman became Mrs, 
William Sydnev Porter, or Mrs. 
Q. Henry, if she wished to use. 
that name, for it was thus that 
the former Greensboro boy ha 
won his fame. 

: * 


WE THOUGHT a great deal 
about Will Porter—or O. Henry— 
when we were in Greensboro 
covering the Smith Act trial of 
Junius Scales. We felt O.. Henry 
would not. have approved for 
many reasons. For one thing, 
O. Henry would. haye. recognized 
in Junius Scales the, same faith 
in and affection for thezcommon 
people which found expression 
in. almost. every .one of the 200 > 
short stories he wrote. He would 
have seen in Junius those qual- 
ities. of decency and kindness 
and compassion for the troubles 
of others, which he regarded, fo 
the end of his days, as the vir- 
tues most to be cheristied of all 
those he had learned on the 
hard pine benches of Aunt 
Lina’s little school. Moreover, 


Will Porter, as a bank clerk in 


Austin, Texas, had known, what 
it was to be on the receiving end 
of a legal frameup—K. F. H. 


long beforé Hitler came to pow? A labor cartoonist’s tribute to Einstein in 1953 
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Death of Arehimedes « short story 


o eee By Karel Capek 
AREL CAPEK is known 


actually was ‘drawing something 
and said: 

“Now what?” 

“Archimedes,” . said Lucius, 
“we know that ‘without your 


abroad fer his “RUR’ 
and “War With the Newts,’ 
_ for his novel ‘Krakatit’ and 
— film of the’ same name. He 

is known and'loved at home 
hes a riuch greater variety. of 
ale aps 8 ranging. from’ the cesy 
-and chatty Things Asnonaid: Uk Us 
to the militant: White Sickness 


‘and Mother, 
Borh in 1890 in the Tittle 


Bohemian village of Male. Svato- 


- Tittle gardea he did- nat shut his 
eyes te the - jatexae- 
tional events, and -his- 


villa. 
’ cried out: 


‘the Newts’ gave an almost pro- 
phetic picture’ of the main char- 
acteristics of fascism - altheugh 
he never completely understood 
its real natures-and causes. 

He ‘touted all the poorest dis- 
tricts of Prague and gave a sear- 
ing picture of the shanty-town 
that was ironically. called Eden, 
a few: blocks from: his neat little 
After one: such tour he 
“I wish all our legisla- 
tors ceuld see this abyss . of a 

erty close up. I 


Chey cpeld dion think of nothing - 


lee than how: to - saye these 


Cchildsen.” 


ae Wide 


in which: the author 


just out, 
characteristic — htimor 


with his 


-gives his own. version of how 


various historical. events took 
place. . “The Death or Archi- 
medes” .had' tepical significance 
in a world threatened by. Ger- 
man fascism; and unfertunately 
has as much a ome 


By KAREL CAPEK — 


-- YOU KNOW, the sory ‘shout 
Archimedes: ‘wasnt . at all the 


~ way they wrote it u ap Bs true 


he: was killed where Remans 
conquered Syracuse, but not 
that «x ‘Roman’ soldier broke 


grily, “Don't ill my ‘circled!” 
~ Jn the first place; Archimetles 
was no: absent-minded professor 
who didn’t > know what - was 
going. Gn. around him. On the 
contrary, he’ was by naturé=a 
real'‘soldier who had invented 
military machines for Syracuse, 
fer. the’ defense of the city. In 
the second place, the Roman 
soldier -was not a ‘drunken ‘pil- 
lager, but an educated and’ am- 
bitious: staff lieuteraat named 
Lucius who knew with whom 
he had the- pleasure and _ 
had not. come to pluader;- 
stead he gave a military: mi so 
re the doorway and said, anne 
Avchimedes- ‘yaiied his eyes 


fcou- the wat tablets where he 


“military machines , these. Syaa- 
_cusans couldn't haye held out 2 


month; as it was, they kept .1 us 
bisy for two years. You needu't 
think that .we soldiers . don’t 
know hew to appreciate: that. 
Splendid | machines, I congratu- 
iste you.” _ 

Archimedes waved his: hand, 


“put IT was ic ihe mil i 
(Continued: on Page-18) 
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FALSE WITNESS AGAINST UN ION S 


By Fcderated Press 

**°IN THE THIRD instal- 
ment of this series, ex-informer | 
Harvey Matusow continues his 
account of his false testimony 


against Clinton Jencks, Interna- 
tional Representative of the In- 
ternational Union of Mime, Mill 
‘and Smelter Workers. The ex- 
cerpts are from Matusow's auto- 
biography, False Witness, pub- 
lished by Cameron & Kahn. 
(The author, who recanted. his 
false testimony. against Jencks 
under oath in El Paso, Texas, 
early in March, was sentenced 
to three years for criminal con- 


tempt of court, for exposing his | 


own perjury. The judge's sen- 
tence and his denial of a new 
trial for Jencks are being ap- 
pealed.) 


° © 


MY FIRST knowledge of the 
government's interest in the Jencks 


case had been in January, 1052— 


_ to my first public testimony. 
he Justice Department contacted 
me on the basis of a statement I 
had given the FBI in October, 
1951. 

“Clinton Jencks (sic) I met bim' 
at the San Cristobal Valley Ranch. 
He was introduced to me as an 
organizer for the Mine, Mill and: 
Smelter Workers Union. During 
that week he spoke on the role 
of the trade unions in the peace: 
movement. Jencks told me he was 
a Party member. .. .” 

It is true that I had met and| 
known Clinton Jencks at the San! 
Cristobal ‘Valley R Ranch, in. Taos, | 


ee oo ee — 


* Wild ALL THIS RISING UNEMPLOYMENT AND WAGE 
one THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE BACK ON ‘TS 
id eee IN NO Tim®-- “ 


New Mexico, He had spoken on 
“The Role of Trade Unions in the! 
Peace Movement.” And he was. 
‘Smelter Workers Union. But my 
statement was a lie when it said: | 
“Jencks told me he was a pad 
imember.” | 
| Texas was getting ready to go. 
after Communists in a “big” Texas 
way. There was a bill before the 
state legislature which asked for 
jthe death penalty for any Commu- 
‘nist found in the state. I con- 
‘tributed my two cents by- giving 
the Attorney General a sworn 
‘statement on Communism... . | 
. oe 
THE -TEXAS RANGERS... . 
were busy investigating the “influx ' 
of Communists” connected | with) 
the trialk The Rangers- worked’ 
with the United States Attorney | 
by furnishing valuable wiretap in- 
formation, lists of hotel guest regis- 
ters, ownership of certain out-of- 
state cars, and a fairly complete 
‘coverage of what Clinton Jencks 
and his attorneys were doing. .. . 
| El Paso was very profitable for 
‘me. I was paid $9 a day, normal 
‘witness per diem, plus $25 a day, 
expert witness fee... . 
Be ae and a lie are wholly 
interchangeab e when you exam-. 
ine their end result. In fact, the| 
half-truth is more dangerous be- 
cause it is harder to retute. When 
on the witness stand, I knew that 
by answering yes or no, as is nor- 
‘mally the proceduré in a court, I 
would .not be able to convict 
Jencks. | 
ae sontinuously, i in testimony, I and’ 


| 


<i 


| 


an organizer for the Mine, Mill and | ee 


a 


Words that will live Lc 


| ‘The first May Day im the 
world’s history was celebrated 
in the U. S. in 1886. In that 
year the workers laid down their 
tools on May 1 in a general 


_ Strike for the eight-hour day. 


The eight-hour movement led 
to eventual successes. It also 
Jed to retaliation by the capital- 
ist class in the execution of four 
leaders of the struggle for a 
shorter workday. They were 
framed on the charge of throw- 

ing a bomb into a meeting in 

Haymarket Square in Chicago, 

called to discuss the eight-hour 
movement, 

We reproduce here im part of 
the speech in court of Albert 


. Parsons, an anarchist, one of 


the doomed man, and probably 
the outstanding leader of the 
struggle for the eight-hour my 
Bat $s. 
YOUR HONOR: 


For: ae pat yaa vers my 


a : 


ps 


life bas been closely identified 
with, and I have actively par- 
ticipated in, what is known as the 
labor movement in America. 

The U. S. census for 1880 re- 
ports that there are In the U. S. 


worker is one who works ‘or 
wages and who has no other means 
of subsistence than by the selling 
of his daily toil from hour to hour, 
day te day, week to week, month 
to month, Their whole property 
consists: entirely of their labor, 
strength, and : pe rather, they 
ome ss nothing but their empty 
: They live only when af- 
forded an opportunity to work, 
and. this opportunity must. be pro- 
cured from the possessors of the 
means of subsistence—capital—be-| . 
fore their right to live. at all or the}. 
opportunity to do so is possessed. 

Your honor, I have, asa work-| 


16,200,000 wage-workers. A wage-} 


ingman, ¢spoused what I conceive 
oo ee Soak, len at he: werk: 


ow | Was Schooled to Lie 


MATU sow 


the other witnesses answered, “I 
cannot answer that question with a’ 


yes or no. This was the profes- 


‘sional witness’ form of fifth ameind- 


ment. But it was much better than 
the fifth amendment. It not only 
enabled us to disrupt the train of 
thought of the defense counsel 
‘but, with well-trained witnesses, 
like myself, we were able to leave 
the impression that we knew what 
we were talking about. . 
* 


THE flippant and evasive way 
in which I handled myself under 
cross-examination was a device to; 
— me from the lies that I 

ad testified to under direct ex-| 
amination. As in the case of my 


testimony in the Smith Act trial in 


New York, my preparation had 
been long and thorough. I spent 
many days in Washington going 
Over my testimony with the Unitéd 


‘States Attorney Joseph Alderman; 


and when [I arrived in El Paso I 


jrehearsed some more. A question- 
-{and-answer sheet was prepared for 


United States Attorney Hovey Wil- 
liams’ use. Williams and I went 
over it with painstaking care. 

The government was ,attempt- 


ing to prove that Clinton Jencks; 


had been a Communist party mem- 
ber at the time he signed the non- 
communist affidavit under the 
Taft-Hartley law. I was the only 
overnment witness who testified 

that Jencks was a Communist after 
the date on which he signed the 
affidavit. . 

I testified that I had three con- 
versations with him in which he 
told me he was a Communist party 
member. Actually, there was no 
basis whatsoever for this state- 
ment of mine; and in January, 
1955, the lawyers for Jencks’ de- 
fense received from me a swom 
statement to that effect. 

My testimony alone had convict- 
ed Jencks—there were no other 
witnesses who could say Jencks 
was a Communist and had violat- 
ed the Taft-Hartley law. 

(To be continued) 


4] 
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me 


a 
ALBERT: PARSONS - 2 


ing class; 1 have defended. their 


tight to Iberty and, insisted upon 
their right to control. their. own 


ahs ee et Seeks omeel tnd 


> 


%-|Dear Editor: 


a a i i te i i i te, te i en 


Calling All Chefs 


Good Idea— 
CHICAGO. 


I want to complain about the 


‘|uninspired recipe column on_ the 
|} womens page. 


I realize this is 
partly due to the limited num- 
ber of people on the Worker staff. 


‘|But we who compose the most 
jinternational yroup of readers of 


any newspaper can remedy the 
situation. We women who know 
the regional cooking of our coun- 
try as well as that of the rest of 
the world hold the potential for 
building an exciting recipe col- 
umn. This could be accomplished 
if each of us would send in a 


|f{avorite recipe. I think I can guar- 


antee they would be_ published 
since all I sent in (lasts time I got 
angry with the column) were 
printed even though it took three 
weeks to Complete the task. 

As a starter can some of 
help mé with recipes for Ra on 
blintzes, and a_ thick potatoe 
soup? 

This paper is our’ paper. It is 


but also to help improve it, to 
contribute our ideas as well as 


our financhl aid. 
MRS. HENRY HAWK. 


Stoolie Expose 
Delights Reader | 


PITTSBURGH. 
Editor, The Worker: 

I was so delighted when I read 
‘Art Shield’s article—“FBI's Top In- 
former in Midwest Cracks Up” in 
‘The ' Worker of “April 10 that it 


see - 


Dear Editor 


Letters from Readers 


was impossible to put off writing 
you any longer. 

I discussed the article with many - 
folks here, including Steve Net 
son. They were also very delight- 
ed about it. Every one thought it 
was very well done, as well as very 


timely. 


| The stoolies are revealing them- 


selves more and more every day, 
and, what is important about it is 
that many people who did not 
understand the role of the stoolies 
before, and what they were do- 
ing, understand it now and are 
ready to help further expose them. 

Many interesting things are tak- 
ing place in the world today. For 
one thing the Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence in Bandung, Indonefia, ap 


our job not only to circulate it 


began the 18th of this month, 
attracting the attention of satin 
of people, and no doubt will be a 
history-making conference. 

The peace forces in our own 
country are also expressing them- 
selves more and more. The people 
want to live in a peaceful world, 

As ever, 


BEN CARREATHERS. 


EDITOR’ SNOTE: Ben Carrea- 
thers, beloved Pittsburgh Negro 
leader, was sentenced to five years 
in prison in a Pittsburgh Smith 
Act trial in 1953. Matt Cvetic, a 
chronic alcoholic, .who recently 
spent several weeks in a psychia- 
tric ward, was ‘a chief witness 
against him. His co-defendants 
were Steve Nelson, Jim Dolsen, Bill 
Albertson and Irving Weissman. 


He is out on bail, and fighting an 


lattack of tuberculosis while his 


case is being appealed. 


ED 


So ZLova Went to Mescow 


(Continued from Page 5) 
w uted to create, to produce and| 
to earn, instead of living off her 
mother and sister and the State’s 
stipendium for students. 

I'm afraid we all ganged up on 
Zoya. Faima frowned one of her 
Botticelli frowns—something worth 
seeing, believe me. Did the family 
ever go short of anything that 
mattered? Didn't the State know its 
own business? What was the use 
of having a feathered genius in the 
family if they couldn't give her 
proper education? 

Marusya ‘askéd Zoya, in the 
name of Allah, to be a good, sen- 
sible girl. The Voice told Zoya to 
think of herself as a unit of “heavy 
industry, as a sort of long-term 
investment to her mother, her sis- 
ter and the State. 

I kept making the kind of 
“t’schk, t'schk” noises that a Heavy 
Uncle is expected to make, and, 
to cut a long story short, Zoya 


so before the family council be- 
gan. She didn’t even sit the en- 
trance exams, in her last term at 
school she brought home an un- 


the statement that I am to make 
here upon the question why I 
should be permitted to have a new 
tria), vou will also be made to 
‘understand why there is a class of 
men who come to your honor and 
appeal to you not to grant us a 


{new trial. I believe, sir, that the 


representatives of that millionaire 


organizations of Chicago, known 
jas the Chicago Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, stand to a man demanding 
of your honor our immediate ex-| 
tinction and suppression by an 
ignominous death. 

* 

I MAINTAIN that .our execu-| 
tion, as the matter stands just now, | 
hey og a nee murder, rank 

ou 

‘The prosecuti te this - case}: 
Pn | Hiroughout has 
Lig 


exempted her from the exams. 

It would have been obliging of 
Zoya if she had rounded off my 
story by becoming a typically studi- 
ous student, but she didn't. How- 
ever, she brings home plenty of 
fives, and- some of her creative 
urge has been diverted from hell- 
raising to amateur  dramatics, 
though théy don't trust her with 
any serious roles—She is quite 
‘capable of playing even Anna 


‘Karenina or Desdemona for laughs. 


ZOYA, like her mother, has light 
chestnut hair and a round sonsy 
face that any Scot would be tempt- 
ed to call “typically Scottish.” Any 
Frenchman, Italian or Spaniard 


as the case may be. Actually the 


three are not even typical Musco- 


‘vites; they are not even Russian, 


not even “European,” although 
their forefathers, the Moslem des- 


‘cendants of the “Golden Horde” 


invaders led by the grandson of 
Genghis Khan, have lived in the 


agreed to go to the university. | 


Probably she had decided to do 


broken string of fives and that 


a: hag grt - 


Kazan region across the Volga 
since the 14th Century. 

They are, in fact, Tartars,, and if 
that upsets any preconceived no- 
tions about “typical” Tartars, then 
so much the worse for preconceiv- 
ed notions—and for “typicality.” 


Documents from 
American History 


that by eclass feelings, by a dic- 
tatorial right to rule, and a denial 
to the common people the right to 
say anything or have anything to ° 
say to these men, by that class of 
persons who think that working 
people have but one right and one 
duty to perform, obedience. 

Do you think, gentlemen of the 


prosecution that you will- have 
settled the case when. you are 
carrying my lifeless bones to the 
Potter's Field? Do you think that 
| this trial’ will be settled by m my 
strangulation and that of my co 
leagues? I tell you that there is a 
eater verdict yet to be heard 
The American people will 
have something to say about this 
coum to sestrey their rights. 


Source: Life of Albert B 
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WHAT UNITY COULD BRING 


By 


GEORGE 


MORRIS 


MAY DAY, 1955—labor unity is in sight! 
A fight-back spirit is building up in 
the labor movement! The trend is towards 


a new rise of working class activity | 


By 


next May Day, barring unforeseen devel- 
opments, we w ill have a united labor move- 
ment and may.be well up towards a new 
level of struggle and advances ! 


This message rings out this 


world-wide labor day which, 


since its birth during the great: 


rise of the labor struggles in 
1886, is the symbol of working 
Class UNItY qe 

and _ labor's a 

steady ad- & 

vance toward 

a new. day. 

True, the 

atmosphere 

in the main 

is still’ bleak 

with the 
‘United States 

dominated by 

a thought- 

control drive’ 
and new steps'to wipe out civil 
liberties and: rediice the Bill of 
Rights 
Working. class: leaders are. still 
being.'put in jail for only. what 
“they think and: say,”. to: use the 


words: of: the CIO’s- resolution. 


The campaign of the union- 
busters for 
already int ‘effect ; in 18 -states, 


still continues, with . great force, , 


Attorney General Brownell put 


21 more, grganizations—to a total | 


“subversive” 
x > a. as * AP. « Siz: - 


But the Sa ap new and most 


of ap. 925 ahaa 


one “body of 15,000,000 


to a.piece. of paper. . 


“right- to-scab”’ bills’ 


_ important: element eels is tIrat 
the sun is making a strong effort: 


to break ‘through’ the clouds of 
reaction. After a spell of years 
of stagnation, costly inter-union 
strife and a_ steadily declining 
political influence, the leaders 
of the AFL and CIO agreed to 
merge the two organizations into 
-mem- 
bers. They thereby gave way, 
to some degree, 
spread dissatisfaction among thé 
workers over the failure on ‘both 
the . economic and _ political 


fronts. 
* 


‘THE MAIN “selling talk” 


AF L merger has been the 10. 
ise of the long.needed sweeping ° 


‘erganizing drive to carry further 
.the movement begun with the 
‘dramatic: rise * of’ the — thirties: -* 
more effective political attion to’ 

- make possible resumption of the 
‘march ‘that began: with the New 
Deal; the*-long-needed “counter- 


offensive” ‘(as ‘the CIO ‘esolu- 
‘tion says) on the civil liberties 


to the wide- 
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anteed wages or emplovment. 
The greatest mistake that 
could be made at this very im- 


portant turn in labor history is - 


granted the 
stated intentions and promises 
of leaders like George Meany 
and Walter Reuther. It must 
not be forgotten that these lead- 
ers, Or ‘their similar predecessors, 


naively to take for 


have headed the unions through | 
stag- 


the very vears* of retreat, 
nation and dormancy for many 
of them. Nor should it be over- 
looked: that. they 
sticking tenaciously to the poli- 
cies that were follow ed. through 
those years. 


In the very joint merger 


statement of Meany and Reu- 


ther, and on occasions since 
then, 
they expect the united, labor 
movement to be a more effective 


instrument for what they call 


By 


* - ; . 


a Pp ia . ‘Mere owe — i Satin natin atts - had _ > ) 


and ‘civil 'vight$ fronts and” fat bis 


greater’ forée behind ‘néw’ and ~ 
more ativanced collective”. ‘bar-** 


the shorter workweek and guar- 


8 
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are basic ‘ally 


they have indicated’ that. 


“anti-Communist 
home and abroad. 


policy at 
Thev 


“labor tront’. for the 
sabre-rattling policies of the 
Eisenhower - Dulles administra- 
tion which, in most essentials 
of foreign policy, these leaders 
support. 


tion mto a 


* | 
WHAT THESE LEADERS 


plan and what may happen in 


life, can prove to be a world of 
difference. The workers on the 
jobs and ‘in locals have. their 
eyes not on the divisive and de- 
structive cold-war objectives 
emphasized by Meany and Reu- 
ther but on the program of ‘posi- 
tive objectives held out as the 
promise of labor unity. Al- 
though the merger is only in the 


-making and the joint conven- 


tion is about six months away, 
the agreement. for. it has already 
had the effect, of. stiffening up 
the ranks of, the © workers 
numerous: fronts. . : 
Joint action by AFL and CIO 
state and local bodies has :de- 
veloped in numerotis 
something that was not much. in 


© 4 evidence before the: agreement. 
As a result 


“right-to-scab” laws 
have been’ defeated ‘in at. least 
seven states. that reactionaries 


expected to‘add to their union- 


busting - list. -They’ included 


Marviand, Colorado «and Kan- 
sas (where the Governor vetoed © ° 
Some’ gains ‘have’ 


the measure). 
also’ been ‘registered for impiove- 


ments. on - unemployment‘ com- 


pensation, - “And* especially: sig- 
»hificant ‘have -been the > 
, the ‘polls in’ muriicipal ¢ 


“ had‘ beéin ‘indicated’ ‘in’ ‘the ‘con- 
“i phedidhaial election * lst’ aN oF 


would | 
like to make the united. Federa- 


South, 


_ workers. 


On. 


states— 


tors and 


ins “at : 
ection’, * 
“a ‘contitiuation of ‘the trend ‘that — 
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THE MOST dramatic 
ample is seen in the lower ranks 
of labor, in the . sweep of 
militant strikes through the 
especially. those of the 
20,000 -telephone and 25,000 
Louisville &° Nashville Railroad 
Those ‘walkouts have 
been stimulated. by the feeling 
of greater strength and united 
backing. They are a_- precursor 
of the all-out drive expected in 
the “right-to-work” fortresses of 


workers along the widespread 
front ef 14 states covered by the 
Bell Telephone and L. & N., 
R. R. network, reveals. how the 
mere prospect of a merger stif- 
fens labor's ranks. 


The highlight of the trend in 


‘the: South was the emergency 


gathering of AFL, CIO and un- 
affliated union leaders in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to consider gen- 
eral strike action in that south- 
ern industrial metropolis; in. sup- 
port of the phone. strikers and 
in protest against strikebreaking 
by the city’s pelice. Until recently 
such unity was. inconceivable, 


certainly not for a general. strike! 


The workers see unity as a ao 
ing weapon, .. _ . 
*. 


THE most immediate test for’ 
the developing Iabor unity’ may 


come on‘ the’ 1956 wage. fight. 


_As this is written General Mo- 
Ford officials are CON-...,, 


ferring with representatives af 


eX-. 


the South... The militancy of the | 


rs 


the United Automobile Workers . :; 


on new demands... By thé .end 


of the month the deadline ywill it 
The. workers. are set- _: 


ting higher goals in ‘their. collec- s: 


be reached. 
tive bargaining demands; 


MESS , of the new, strength to jwip,: 
(Continued on Page M-2) 
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TWILIGHT OF THE RATS 


Labor’s Heroes Framed by Bosses’ Spies 


By ART SHIELDS 


OLD BACHELORS are easily depressed. 

And J. Edgar Hoover is 60. So he 
must have had a bad night when he read 
Harvey Matusow's “False Witness’ for the 
. first time. For now the racket is sick. 


Hoov er had played this racket 
since the “red hunt” began with 
the start of the first world war 
in 1917. And the takings were 
lush. He was wined and dined 
at the . Stork 
Club by the 
big exploiters 
of Jabor. And 
by his 60th 
birthday (last 
New Year) he 
was the _ big- 
gest stoolie 
boss the land 
ever saw. No 
impressario of 
labor _ spies 
ever had a hundred million dol- 
Jar budget before: But now the 
racket gets sicker month by 
month as more witnesses confess 
they lied under oath. 


The lush days are passing. 
The people are~fed up with 
slanders and witchhunting. The 
Joe McCarthys aren't heiled any 
more. And f. Edgar Hoover may 


EUGENE DENNIS 
Communist Leader 


CLAUDIA JONES 
Now Ill in Jail 


“ eget ca tet ase i. :* 
+ ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN | 
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be the last of his kind. 


J. EDGAR DIDN'T. invent 
the racket, of course. It was 
brought to this country by Al- 
Jan Pinkerton, the founder . of 
the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The rat industry flourished 
those first hundred years. 
kerton made millions and_ his 
descendants are in the Social 
Register today. 

I got the story of the rat king 
beginnings on a visit to Scotland 
some years ago. His father was 
a police sergeant, who lost his 
life in a battle with oppressed 
Scottish workers. Pinkerton him- 
self posed as a left-winger and 
joined the militant Chartist 
movement. But he was appar- 
ently a police spy. The workers 
suspected him, and he came to 
America and founded his spy 
agency in Chicago in 1852. 

It was a new racket, and 
Pinkerton was the first in the 
field. He raked in the dollars 
from union-busting’ employers in 
the railroad, coal mining and 
horse car industries. And he 
worked out a standard technique 
that hasn't changed much in 
100 years. 

All big strikes, said Pinkerton, 
were “Communist” or “Socialist” 
plots. Every worker on trial was 
an “atheist” or a “Red.” And 
every Pinkerton witness would 
kiss the Bible (they did that in 
those days), and tell lies by the 
dozen. 

* 


THIS RAT KING used to say 
that workers didn’t need any 
union. Only “Communists” and 
“Socialists” and “tramps” want 
organization. And accordingly 
the Allan Pinkerton history of 
the railroad strike of 1877 bears 
the title—“Strikers, Communists, 
Tramps and Detectives.” The 
active strikers, he said, were 
either tramps or followers of 
“Dr. Karl Marx.” 

This lie looks just as silly to- 
day as the lies of Louis F. Bu- 
denz, Paul Crouch, Matt Cvetic 
and other FBI stoolies will look 
to everyone in the near future. 

The first Pinkerton witness to 
win worldwide notoriety was a 
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sandy haired Ulsterman named 
James McParlan. This Pinkerton 
‘op was stooling on Chicago 
horse car drivers in 1873 when 


the president of the Reading 


Railroad Co. of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania summoned Pinkerton. The 
miners union must be _ busted, 
said president Gowen. And he 
promised to pay well. 

There was no Federal Smith 
Act in those. days. Men could 
not be jailed for thinking. So 
old-fashioned frameup methods 
were used. The militant Irish 
miners were framed for murders 
they didn’t commit, like the 
Chicago 8-hour-day leaders and | 
Tom’ Mooney, Warren K. Bil- 
lings and Sacco and Vanzetti 
many years later. And the Pin- 
kerton spy was the false witness 
against them. 

* 

McPARLAN testified like the 
stoolies in the Claude Lightfoot 
trial in Chicago. He hadn't seen 
a single miner fire a shot. But 
he insisted they were guilty 
because they belonged to a 
“guilty” organization. 

The miners were members of 
an ,Irish “murder” ‘society—The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
which he called the “Molly Ma- 
guires.. Then he told fantastic 
stories of “murder” plottings at 
the fraternal society s meetings. 

Fantastic! Yes. But no more 
fantastic than the trial of Light- 
foot, the Negro Communist 
leader. Hoover's professional wit- 
nesses did not offer a shred of 
evidence of any talk of violence 
or any acts of violence by Light- 
foot. But they gave the jury an 
upside down hobgoblin picture 
of the Communist movement that- 
had nothing to do with the actual 
facts. j _ 

Yet Lightfoot—the valiant 
fighter against jimcrow and hun- 
ger—was sentenced to five years 
in prison in 1954. 

And twenty miners were hang- 
ed on the gallows in Pottsville, 
Mauck Chunk-and other Penn- 
sylvania towns in 1877, 1878 
and 1879. 

They were hanged on _ the 
word of a false witness who was 
telling lies for money. His pay 
was $2 a day and expenses. The 
FBI witness rate has gone up 
to $25 a day, and $9 a day ex- 
pense. 

* 


ALL BIG LABOR frame-ups 
finally blow up. And the Pinker- 
ton lies against the miners ex- 
ploded at last. Anthony Bimba 


and several other writers have 


picked the Pinkerton stories to 
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Pe Oxman, Mrs. Bedeau and others would have sent Mooney 
to death if it were not for the world campaign led by Robert Minor. 


pieces. And the Reading Rail- 
road finally made an _ indirect 
confession. This confession came 
in a foreword by president Brown 
of the Reading endorsing a book 
that dealt with the case. The 
book—Ruler of the Reading, by 
Dr. Marvin Schlegel— is a bio- 
graphy of Franklin B. Gowen, 
the Reading president, who hir- 
ed the Pinkertons. It emphasizes 
the innocence of the leading de- 
fendants. 

However, this confession came 
in 1947—some 70 years too late. 

McParlan lasted longer at his 
damnable trade than Hoover’s 
witnesses last now. They wear 
out fast today. We run into Mc- 
Parlan again in Boise, Idaho, in 
1907, a generation after the 
Pennsylvania hangings. He had 
become head of the Pinkerton 
Rocky Mountain bureau, and 
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was busy framing up miners’ 
leaders again. But he missed fire 
this time. Bill Haywood, the 
famous secretary of the Western 
Federation of Miners (now the 
Mine, Mill union) was acquitted . 

This was a tremendous defeat 
for the frame-up racket. Hay- 
wood was freed by a tremend- 
ous defense movement, which 
had all Jabor behind it. Mce- 
Parlan’s chief witness, Harry 
Orchard, became a_ shambling 
bum on the stand under’ the 
cross axamination of Clarence 
Darrow, the great labor lawyer. 
And Orchard went to prison for 
life. : 

* 

WE FIND THE Pinkertons 
again in the Mooney-Bllings 
frame-up. The false witnesses 
testified against the two San 
Francisco union men were coach- 

(Continued on Page M 4) 
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May Days 
In America 


THIS WEEK we received a request 

from the editor of a periodical pub- 
lished by a nationally known prepar- 
atory school in New England asking 


for information about May Day. 


“I am at present trying to col- 
lect details of the history about 
May Day,” the editor wrote. “I 
was told somewhere that May 
Day, as a workers’ celebration 
and demonstration, originated 
in the United States. However, 
I can’t seem to find out the 
origin in any encyclopedia. 
Many Americans look upori May 
Day as some importation from 
Russia. We would like in our 
issue to dispel that notion, if it 
is a false notion.” 

We were asked to send infor- 
‘mation on this subject, which 
we did. We told the editor’ of 
Alexander Trachvenbergs pam- 
phlet on May Day, and of other 
sources. We mention this letter 
for there is no doubt a large 
part of the nation—like the New 
_ England_student—does not know 
of May Dayss origin. 

| * 

MAY DAY began in the 
United States in the struggle 
for the eight-hour day. In the 
spring of 1886, American labor 
was astir, unions springing up 
and growing. 

The Knights of Labor, once 
an underground organization, 
was by then a great national 
brotherhood with 700,000 mem- 
bers. 

The organizing battlecry of 
the time was “An eight-hour day 
at the same fvages.” Labor, 
that slogan on its lips, was on 
the march all over the land. 

Chicago, brawny, bustling, on 
the rise, had a well-organized, 
militant labor movement with a 
20-year record of struggle. By 
the end of April, 1886, almost 
100,000 workers were out on 
strike, in and around the city, 
including the employes of the 
McCormick Harvester Works 
which was notorious among 
workers nationally. 


Leaders in the local move- 
ment for the eight-hour day 
were Albert Parsons and August 
Spies, both veteran labor lead- 
ers. 

* 

THE FIRST May Day was 
a successful mass demonstration, 
devoid of any violence the com- 
mercial _press predicted. On 
May 3, Spies: spoke to a mass 
meeting cf McCormick workers. 
Police attacked and six workers 
were murdered. 


Spies and Parsons called for 
a protest demonstration the fol- 
lowing evening at Haymarket. 
It was concluding peacefully 
when 200 policemen with drawn 
revolvers attacked the few hun- 
dred workers who still remained 
at the square. An agent provo- 
cateur threw a bomb; though 
his identity was never fully 
established evidence pointed to 
the Pinkerton agency whose 
accomplishments in this line 
were not unknown. A number 
of policemen and others were 
killed. 

After a shameful, witch- 
hunting trial four outstanding 
labor leaders were hanged. As 
the trap was sprung, one of 
them, Spies, cried out: “There 
will come a. time when our 
silence will be more powerful 
than the voices you strangle 
today.” « “ig 

HIS PREDICTION has come 
true. In 
workday. in the United States 
was ge eg Today 
average ds 40.7 hours a week, 
Somewhere about 16,000,000 
workers are in the AFL, CIO 


1840 the average 
the 


115. years intervening were 
marked by a Céaseless struggle 
for the shorter work week. Out 
of these struggles May Day 
was born, here, in the USA. 
The Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada 
(it later became the American 
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DAY, 1887 


SUNDAY, 


Federation of Labor) resolved + im 


at its convention in 1884 that 
“eight hours shall constitute a 
legal day’s work from and after 
May 1, 1886.” 

May 1, 1886, is, therefove, 
one of the red-letter days in the 
history of American labor. It is 
estimated that 
350,000 workers took part in 
demonstrations in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New York, Philadelphia 
and many other cities. Of these, 
nearly 200,000 went on strike. 
Some 42,000 achieved the eight 
hour day and another 150,000 
got a shorter day than they had 
previously. 

* 

IN NEW YORK, as the draw- 
ing on this page shows, many 
high AFL officials addressed the % 
surging crowds trom the dozens 
of trade unions that began ar- 
riving in Union Square at 6 p.m. 
and stayed -to listen to speakers 
by gas light for three hours 
more. 


President Samuel Gompers of 
the AFL was not present; he 
Was reviewing the May Day 
parade in Louisville, Ky. 

Chris Evans, secretary of the 
AFL, spoke at Union Square, 
however, with Daniel De Leon 
and other Socialist Labor Party } 


speakers. 


And P:*J. McGuire, AFL vice- 
president and secretary of the 
Carpenters Brotherhood, which 
was leading the fight for the 


eight-hour day, gave a stirring 


address. <A thunder of “Ayes” 
rang through Union Square as 
the crowd voted unanimously 
for ‘a resolution for the eight- 
hour day, which said, in part: 

“Resolved that . the eight- 
hour day shall be decreed by 
statute and the economic strug- 
gle shall be reinforced by po- 


litical action.” 
* 


MAY DAY assumed an inter- 
national character when _ the 
first congress of the Second In- 
ternational, meeting in Paris in 
1889, voted to make May 1], 
1890, a day for world-wide 
demonstration. 

It would be of interest to 
many in the AFL today to learn 
that that action was taken by 
the workers of other lands after 
they considered an AFL re- 
quest to support their eight- 
hour fight. 

SO, as we see, May Day is 
truly American in its origin. 
That its spirit is international 
and its scope world-wide only 
serves to emphasize its gran- 
deur. 


As the great people’s -leader 
Wendell Phillips told a labor 
audience in Boston, April, 1872: 

“I rejoice at every effort 
workingmen make to organize; 
I do not care on what basis they 
do jt. Men sometimes ‘say to 
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New York workers pass the reviewing stand as they file into Union Square. They paraded for 
the eight hour day, a slogan which went round the world. —From a.drawing of the time. 
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me: ‘Are you an international- 
ist?’ I say: I do not know what © 


an internationalist is, but the 
tell me it is a system by which 
workingmen from London to 
Gibraltar, from Moscow to-Paris, 
from Copenha ie to . — 
can clasp han | 

“Then I say, . Godspeed. t 


and . pecagnnes: unions. The’. \ that: or any. similax mover 
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What Unity Could Bring | 


(Continued from Page M—1) 
them. Wrapped in the demands 
at the 1955 bargaining tables are 
some key issues. 

The- rapid “automation” and 
new mechanization trend in 
many industries, paralleling the 
continued threat of an economic 
slump on top of the. existing 
chronic unemployment, have 


forced the issues of guaranteed” 


employment (of Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage) and the_ shorter 
weekend to the fore. 

*« 

THE AUTO WORKERS have 
forced a promise from their lead- 
ers, witnessing a rise of produc- 
tion beyond 1953 record levels, 
but with about 75,000 fewer 
workers, are also forced to give 
new attention to the shorter 
workweek. — 


True, there is seach evidence 
of maneuvering with the issues; 
like counterposing GAW to the 
shorter workweek, or placing 
either of them or both, against 
higher wages. But the impor- 
tant point is that collective bar- 
gaining demands are’ being 
pushed up to higher levels—be- 
yond just a tiny improvement or 


a catchup with the cost of living: 


There are also some faint, but 
nevertheless, important, signs 
that the traditional workingclass 
sentiment for peace is breaking 
through the steel wall of codld- 
war policy that has been domi- 
nating labors outlook in recent 

years. 

The trend is far from clear 
and by no mearis free of coritra- 
dictions, but it is show! ing up in 
various ways. 


Perhaps most important 
that respect was Reuther’s ny 
note to the,recent convention of 
the UAW in which le developed 
the theme that war ‘is no longer 
cenceivable because of the new 


hydrogen: and atomic weapons, 


hence the union needs to “gear” 
its collective bargaining demands 
to a perspective of peace and the 
concept that full employment 
can be provided by a peacetime 
economy through the process of 


raising mass , purchasing power 


and meeting the long-unfilled 
peacetime needs of the people. 


* 


THE CONVENTION resolu- 


tion of the UAW on foreign pol- 
icy hardly. developed that out- 


look, but when a labor leader - 


like Reuther finds it necessary to 
advance a peace outlook to 


justify the demands he must ar-. .. 


gue for at the bargaining table, 
then it is 
new winds are blowing in the 
Jabor movement on that key is- 
sue. There is a promise, at4east, 
at labor could come around to 
a position for peace via the col- 
lective bargainimg route. 
Meanwhile, we have the ironic 
situation that peliticians like 
Senators Morse, Lehman and 
Kelanver and Adlai Stevenson 


- is 


clear evidence that: 


take a more advanced position 
on foreign questions than 
in the official state- 
ments of our trade union move- 
ment, , 

Will labor develop a greater 
independence in political action 
in general? Will its influence be 
more felt in the crucial. 1956 
election? That, too, depends to 
some degree on the way the 
merger is followed in life. There 
are signs that point forward. 

x 

THE RECENT UAW conven- 
tion passed a resolution calling 
for a conference of labor, farm 
and liberal forces in the early 
spring of 1956 to develop a unit- 
ed stand in the Presidential elec- 
tions. That is still far froma 
stand for full indepéndence, but 
it is a step for more independ- 
ence and influence of labor with- 
in the two-party system. The 
sharp criticism leveled -at the 
Democrats by Americans For 
Democratic Action for their lack 
of vigor and fight in the Current 
session of Congress, is another 
such sign. And we have had 
even more advanced expressions 
for political. independence, like 
Michael Quill’s’appeal for a ‘re- 
view and revitalization of labor’s 
political action policy and even 
formation of a labor parties in 
sém states. s 

The trends we have noted 
above—furthered strongly by the 
merger agreement -— place the 
alternative before the workers 
and especially the. progressive 
fotward-looking. forces in. their 


Tanks; to let the consérvative old 


guardists unite labor as a stag- 
nant mass conforming to the re- 
actionary climate or to make 
unity the starting point for a new 


historic advance? 
* 


_ WE SEE BY experience al- 
ready in evidence that the na- 
tural inclination of the workers 
is for the latter course to move 
forward. The unity resolution of 
the UAW convention reflected 
this when it said: | 

“Labor unity will create op- 
portunity for the greatest ad- 
vance in all of labors history. 
If the new labor movement 
grasps this opportunity, the rec- 
ord of the last half of this decade 
can equal and surpass that of 
1936-40.” 


By the same token it should 
be said that if the progressive 
fotces’-in labor “grasp this op- 


portunity” and become the most . 


active fighters for this CON- 
SFRUCTIVE road to unity, the 
influence of progressivism, too, 
will reach a new high in Ameri- 
can labor. As the unity resolu- 
tion of the recent convention 
of the International Longshore- 


mén’s and Warehousemen'’s Un- 


ion (West Coast) said: 


“The merger agreement has 


within it the possib: ities either 
of greatly increasing the fight- 
ing strength. of the rank ‘and file 
and opening up a new era of 
gains and security of labor of 
strength :in a political and. econ- 
omic strait jacket.” | 

That is the alternative. 
may know 
May Day! 


We 
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~ TWILIGHT OF THE RATS 


“(Continued from Page M 2) 
ed by Martin Swanson, a Pinker- 
toy agent. : 

The Pinkertons wee been fin- 
geting. and siandering workers 
ever since. They took vast sums 
from General Motors and other 
anti-labor employers in the early 
1930's, according to the Senate 
Committee on’ Civil. Liberties. 
And their agents gave the same 
excuse as old Allan Pinkerton’s 
had given, when they were 
_ questioned by the Senate Com- 
“mittee. They were looking fer 
“Communists: 
ers, they said. 


They are doing the same dirty 


work today. 


The Pinkertons, now, however, 
are only ene of the spy groups 
that burrow into unions an 
progressive  political-: organiza- 
tions. These spies add up to an 
army of © 150,000 undercover 
operatives, financial writers say. 
And all are united in a vast 


_anti-labor spy cartel by the FBI. 


J. Edgar Hoover is the spy 
cartel chief. His targets are mil- 
itant labor and the Communist 
movement, and all the peace 
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forces. He has the biggest em- 
ployers and warmongers behind 
him. And it fs doubtful if Himm- 
ler himself had much more 
power than he. 

‘But his power is threatened 
now in ways he never expected. 
The FBI ‘glamor is peeling off 
like old paint..:And key false 
witnesses are rebelling or crack- 
ing up. Matusows_ confessions 
were a-terrible blow, and the 


blows keep coming as the book | 


keeps selling. The confessions of 
Marie Natvig and Lowell Watson 
hurt plenty too. Paul Crouch 
cant be used any more, the 
Department of Justice. admits. 
Leonard - Patterson's lies agaimst 
Dr. Bunche have about finished 
him. And Matt Cvetic’s weeks 
in the psycho ward_have made 
him unavailable for any but the 
stupidest prosecutor. 

And more crack ups are logic- 
ally coming. 


The prospect is a gloomy one 


for the bachelor of 60. And he 
must wonder, sometimes, if he 
wasnt born too late. The days of 
Allan Pinkerton have gone with 
the wind. 
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- Labor Unnty: | Can Make This Possible. 
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The G.A.W. Now Becomes Realizable. 
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ONEMPLOY MENT 


Labor Unity Should Never Allow This Again. 


By ROBERT MINOR 


These are workers 0 ( Local 15 eh the UALW2CID. The banner they carried in the 1954 Labor Day parade urged aid to the jobless, — 
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We, the many friends of 


CELIA & SAM NESIN 


regret their illness on this: 
MAY DAY 
We wish them a speedy recovery 
—Your friends from the | 
Coop Section , 


May Add Judo 


Avery Brundage, president of 
the Intemational Olympic Com- 
mittee, said that judo wrestling 
might be added to the 1956 
Olympic 
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has been pressing for the establish-jaffairs, with vicious injunctions 
ment of a united labor committee being ‘slapped on the workers. As 
‘in New Bedford to support theja result, many trade union leaders 
strike. All such demands were orig-|are now being pushed into giving 
inally opposed: by the TWUA of- | more‘ militant leadership. 

ficialdom on the grounds that} The New Bedford textile strike 


“united labor action at such an}. : 
early date would be taken by the |**5""° to show the ee develop: 
bosses as a sign of weakness-on the |™ent. The workers in New Bed- 
man of New Bedford reached an part of the union.” As a result of }ford are fed up with the raw deal 
agreement limiting pickets to six/this pressure, however, agreement)they have gotten from the textile 
at the Wamsutta mill and 12 at the was reached to call a conference bosses. | 
Hathaway “in order to reduce po-, with the 14 TWUA locals in the} ———= 
lice expenses for the city.” The|city which have signed contracts. 
rank and file is ‘exerting strong|with the companies. | 
pressure on Carignan for mass * 


picketing. Individuals who want to AN ENTHUSIASTIC meeting 


get on the line and show the com- : , 
strike, made financial commit-: 


an 
hel back. Faced with a long strike, 
the rank and file will soon be able| ments, offered to work on strike, 
to win agreement ffom TWUA of- committees, and. agreed to meet | 
once a week for the duration of 


ficials. 
__ The rank and file of of the union |the strike. 
There is no doubt that pressure 


from below- is going to increase in 
the days ahead. The workers in 
Se cessachunatty are more and more |= 
| being forced to hit the bricks in 
jorder to defend their interests. 
More and more, strikes here are| GREETINGS -~Group of 
becoming bitter, long drawn- ‘out 3 SAM : Pp 

| : Professionals 


From the Bronx 


TEXTILE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


cal was held Monday after ten 
days of the strike. 
* 

CARIGNAN and Mayor Harri- 
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MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


to the 
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May Day 


Greetings 


Wel 
pete Daily and 


Sunday Worker 
Who Will Work for 
and Live in 


—Harlem Community 


Socialism 


Greetings from 
_ Friends in 
Lincoln Square 


MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


* 


—From Members 
of Amalgamated 
May Day Committee 


GREETINGS 
from the City Committee, 
Communist Party, St. Louis 
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“That Man te Man, the World o'er, 
Bhall brothers be for a’ that’’ 


from— 


William Allan Defense Comm., 
920 Charlevoix Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


GREETINGS 
from: the 


District Board of 
Communist Party, Missouri 
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for the paper 


Here’s to the fight 


that fights for us! 
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MAY DAY GREETINGS 


to our Teacher, Friend 
and consistent Fighter for Peace 


POP MINDEL 


—From your many friends 


— 
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Greetings from Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota Freedom of the Presa 
Committee. We send werm greetings to 
_OuT press needed now more than ever. 
“For if we are to find a happier and 
more secure life depends on how well 
we understand the forces of history. 
The Worker now more than ever helps 
us to survive and fight for peace. 
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MAY DAY > 
Grgetings: from 
WASH. HTS. - INWOOD 


‘MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


Astoria - Long Island City, 
Queens County, C.P. 
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MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


AF shud 


Greetings 
donee 


Group of~ Bronx 
Industrial Workers 
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If anything is sacred, the hu- 
man body is sacred. 
—Walt Whitman, 

I Sing the Body Eleetric 


., « children dying of pellagra 
must die because a profit can- 
not be taken from an orange. 
And coroners must fill in cer- 
tificates—died of malnutrition 
—because the food must rot, 
must be forced to rot. 


—John Steinbeck, 
The Grapes of Wrath 


—CARL JEFFERSON 
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“MAY DAY 


The paper that fights GREETINGS” 


Defences Funds Urgently Needed | 


————— 


of 
The Worker 


—Hronx 


——. . —- - 


for Peace and Prosperity! Sin: Mienaiidlie 


‘Communist Party Clubs 


GREETINGS 


* 


_—_ 


—A groap of East Side 
Detroit 
Auto Workers 
Musicians 
Housewives 
Office Workers 


Greetings to 
All Smith Act Victims 


We pledge redoubled vigor to 
win freedom for all 


— os - - —.— eee ee ee 


From 12th St. friends, 


Workers, Businessmen 


The Weinstock Trade Union Defense Comm. 


Sends May Day Greetings 
and invites you to celebrate the 52nd Birthday of 


LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


now serving a I to 5-year jail sentence on a framed-up charge 
for his activities in organizing the annual May Day celebrations 


MAY DAY 7 REAL HUNGARIAN DINNER 
New Britain, Conn. Saturday evening, May 14, 1955 at 8 P.M. 


MAY DAY nl 
May Day Greetings 2141 Southern Boulevard (near 182nd St.) 


from 
Detroit, Mich. 


—Hartford, Conn. 


— ee -_—_— 


Warmest Greetings 
on 


BRONX, N.Y. 
to 


The Staff of America's Foremost 
Fighting Press 
—New Haven, Conn. 


Prominent Speakers @ Entertainment @ Contribution $2.50 


Serid reservations to Frank Wed], Treasurer 


] 401 East 39th Street, New York 28, N.Y. 


> 4 May Day Greetings to 
the Leaders of the 
Communist Party on 


Their Release from 


Prison .~.. 
—*4 Few F riends” 


¥ROM BALTIMORE, MD. 


—State Committee of the 
Ohio Communist Party 


GREETINGS 


a ———_—_— —.  ——  —- 


GREETINGS 

Come to our Ist Annual Dance 
Friday, May 20, 1955 
1229 N. Leonard Ave. 

Donation — $1 .- | | 
Freedom of the Press Committee, 

Bt. Louis, Mo. = ee egeeee === 
= MAY DAY GREETINGS 
To the Beloved Leaders of the 
_ Party of the Working Class 


—Friends in Chelsea 


—County Committee of 
Cleveland Communist Party 


—‘Friends in the Bronx’’ 


T in Affectionate 
| May Day Memory—P.F. 


This t , Mike all times, is a very | 
‘good ohne if we but know what to do }' 
with it. “Do not join, with unprincipled 

} men under any circumstances. Bpeak 
up. -Reeeugrs Inspire. 


-MAY DAY. 
GREETINGS | 


For Peace, —_ Bquel 
i 
From friends is im th Oa Te a | 


GREETINGS ON MAY 


eee — --- ——@ 


soll 
Greetings 
| Our Courageous Newspaper: 
Rey ght bar 5 Bee a “ae 
a ee ee lo ais 


MAY DAY 
: ‘GREETINGS 
te The Worker & Daily Worker | 
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Trade Union Quotes 


LABOR UNITY— 


WHAT MEMBERS THINK .- 
Since the agreement to merge 


the AFL and CIO into a single: 


united labor federation was an- 
nounced, just about everybody 
has hada chance to comment. 

The Machinist decided to 
We ask- 
papers in. each section of the 
country to interview members. 
Approval of the merger appear- 
el to be almost- unanimous 
among those interviewed. How- 
ever. there were a few members 
who recognized the tremendous 


_  - —— 


strength ot the united organiza- : 


tion 
' whether this new strength would | 
| be used wisely.. 
of IAM District 751 expressed ‘| 


| ain. 
find aut what union members | bring a lot of g 


“think about the merger. 
ed editors of IAM District news- | 


Odin Jacobson - 


this. fear, but then pointed out: 


| “Both the AFL and CIO have 


| excellent men 


for leaders ‘and 
their combined guidance could 
” Well, it was 
because of pressure from people 
like’ him that this merger is 


finally taking place. Seems to us | 


that their. opinions is what 
counts.—The Machinist. 
* 


WHY CHANGE | 


| THE NAME? * 


Now . that. the 74-year-old || 


—— 


American Federation of Labor 


and the 20-year-old.Congress of 
Industrial Organizatiéns have 
undertaken. to merge, there is 
considerable speculation as to 


and were worried about | 


Billions for War 
Research to 
Destroy Life 


or 


Billiens fer Medical 
Research to Save™ 
‘Life 
2° 
Greetings from a group of 
Scientists for peace 


\ 


‘ 


ty 


ii 


May Day Greetings 
in honor of 


LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


—A Friend | 


~ GREETINGS 
ON MAY FIRST 
® 


—Group ef Leather Workers 


Ischool system, 
the money and cannot borrow it. | 


-_—-— 


Rank and File 
FUR WORKERS 


* 


GREET 
MAY DAY 


be ibs to the united organiza- 
tion, 
Bary name American Federation 
. of Labor at all? Even though the 
_ two bodies will merge, consoli- 
| date, or whatever you want to 
call it, it still will be a labor 
federation. . So why try to 
improve upon a perfect descrip- 


the official name which should ° 


. But why change from » 


| tion? Let’s keep the name Amer- | 


Federation of Labor.—St 
Labor Tribune. 

oe 
66 STUDENTS 


'PER ROOM 
| -. +: + (WASHINGTON, 
| 


THE current United Mine Work-, 
ers Journal recalls the’ recent tes-' 
‘timtony of an 18-year-old youth of 


— Iean 
~ Louis 


| 


Pike County, Ky: Te is Tim Bran-| 


‘ham, a junior at the Johns Creed. 
‘High School. 
tors he 


building, an average of 66 stu- 
dents per room. None of the rooms) 


brought of the 


along pictures 


_ischool, CF. Fairley, Pike County ~ 


superintendent of schools, told the 
Senators that the county needs 
$9,365,620 to build an adequate 


but does not have 


Greetings 
on 


MAY DAY 


Group of 
Millinery Workers 
and Hatters 


MAY DAY 
CREETINGS 
Group of 


He told the Sena-) 
| he is one of 265 students 
‘crowded into a four-room school 


| 


| 
| 


is larged than 20 by 24 feet. He) 


Electrical Workers 


~ he 
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“Nou. MOTHER. YouR CHILD IS PERFECTLY SARE “From foto” 


MAY DAY GREETINGS 
to 


BEN DAVIS 


—Bedford-Stuyvesant Area, 
Brooklyn 


| 


GREETINGS 
* 


Group of Machinists. 


stn 


May Day Greetings 
, to 
Our Newspaper — The Worker 


—Friends in Bensonhurst 


* 


MAY DAY GREETINGS 
For Peace and Labor Unity : 


—Williamsburgh Freedom. 


of the Press 


-— ase ee - _—_ 


MAY DAY GREETINGS 


BROOKLYN FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
GREETS 


i 
The Worker and Daily Werker 
Readers 


MAY DAY — 1955 


ed 


GREETINGS 
On A Workers Holiday 


 Bitaheon Beach Area, 
Brooklyn 


In Honor of All 
SMITH ACT VICTIMS 
Greetings on May Day! 


—Bay Region 
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MAY DAY GREETINGS 
TO THE WORKER | 
—Ford workers from 
_ Dearborn Stamping plaat 


—— 
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GARMENT WORKERS 
‘of the 
LLG.WU. 
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MAY DAY | 
GREETINGS | 


Greet: 
All Workers 
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—Building Trades Region, 
Communist Party. 


MAY DAY GREETINGS 


from 


A‘Group of Bakery Workers 


MAY DAY. GREETINGS 


te 


All Fellow-Fighters for Peace, 
Jobs and Democracy 


N.¥, State Committee, Communist Party 
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Quotes 


By Foderated Press 
BATTER UP! 


_  —_- 


; 
e 
. ’ 
_ — - = > 
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ee ee re ee ee” 
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China shop and the Yalta papers 
leak. Secretary of Agriculture 


ee brickbats have Benson has been a target be- 


been tos 


Dulles 


cause of flexible supports and 


at Secretary of State 
the disgraceful treatment of 


-for his “bulls” in the 


. 


: 
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MAY DAY GREETINGS 
Announcing 


OUR ANNUAL SALE 
MAY 2 to MAY 17 


Get your most wanted books NOW ! 


20% to 80% discount on all books ! 


(Except price-protected books) 
Please include 10c a volume for postage 


Write for Sale Catalog 


- WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
48 East 13th St., N.Y.C. 


AL 4-6953 
Open 10 A.M. to 7 P.M. — Saturday ‘til 6 P.M. 


See --*<e 
“a 


a. 


-. 
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Wolf Ladejinksy. Secretary of In- 
terior McKay has been lambast- 
ed for the giveaway in Hell's 
Canyon, Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks for championing Big Busi- 
ness at the expense of the con- 
sumer and the working man. This 
Administration claimed to have 
a team. When is it going to start 
playing ballP—AFL News-Re- 
porter. 

* 
AMBASSADOR FROM 
VENEZUELA? 


Is John Foster Dulles the 
American Secretary ef State? Or 
is he a paid propagandist for 
the military dictatorship of Vene- 
gzuela?P . . . Want to hear what 


cold-fish Dulles thinks of Vene-. 
-zuela, the military dictatorship 
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into unions of their own choice 


now under a world-wide boycott 
by free labor for mistreatment 
of its labor leaders? . . . “Vene- 


zuela is a country that has adopt- 
ed the kind of policies which we 


think the other countries of 


South America should adopt; 
namely, they have adopted poli- 
cies which make Venezuela pro- 
vide in Venezuela a climate that 
is attractive to foreign capital ‘ce 
come in.” ... In this country 
organized Jabor is free to take 


‘action against runaway plants. 


. . . The unions are free to fol- 
low and organize. They are free 
to fight for prevailing wage 
declarations from the Labor De- 
‘ong The workers at least 

ave the legal right to organize 


———— 
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COMPLIMENTS 


AARON’S._T.V. SERVICE 


(Manhattan and Bronx only) 


WA 3-1370 ° 


Day-Nite Service — 


————— 
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Greetings to 


THE WORKER 


on 


MAY DAY 


—Group of Progressive 
Bronx Businessmen 
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MAY DAY 
GREETINGS 


All Fighters for Civil Liberties 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
6 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 


—E—oe 
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- YOUR CHANCE 0 
BUILD UP YOUR PERMANENT LIBRARY OF 
ENDURING BOOKS FROM OUR GRAND 


WALT WHITMAN 
ANNIVERSARY SALE 


F A LIFETIME ! 


May I te June 18 | 


500,000 BOOKS ON SALE AT DISCOUNTS 
UP TO 9@ PERCENT, INCLUDING 


Culture and the People, by Maxim Gorky 
The Housing Question, by Frederick Engels 


Burning V 


y, by Phillip Bonosky 


The Peril of Fascism, by Magil & Stevens 


‘The Life of Lenim, by P. Kherzhentsev 
George Bernard Shaw, by Alick West 


2.00 


Film in the Battle of Ideas, by John Howard Lawson 1.00 
The Situation in the Biological Sciences, Addresses 


_ of Soviet Scientists—640 pp. 


5.00 1.19 


Order from Your Nearest Workers and Progressive Bookshop 
Berkeley, Cal.: 20th Century Bookshop, 2475 Bancroft Way 


Chicago, Ill.: Modern Bookstore, 64 W. Randol 


St., Room 914 


Cleveland, O.: Free Press Bookstore, 5103 Euclid Ave., Room 7 
Denver, Colo.; Labor Publications, P.O. Bex 2691 
Detroit, Mich.:-I. Berenson, 2419 Grand: River Ave., Room 7 
Los Angeles, Cal.: Progressive Bookshop, 1806 West 7th St. 


| Milwa 


, Cal.: Hugh Gordon Bookshop; 4310 S. Central Ave. 
, Wise.: Workers Literature 
is, Minn.: Meridel Le Sueur, 1 


Agency, P.O. Box 1088 
+59 Colfax Ave. South 


Minneapolis, f 
- New York, N.Y¥.:-Book World, 714 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 
- New York, N.Y.: Worker$ Bookshop, 50 East 13th Street 
- New York, N.Y.: Jefferson Bookshop, 575 Ave. of Americas 
- Philadelphia, Pa.: Literature Dept., 250 S$: Broad St., Room 710 | 


Portland, Ore.; New Era Boo 


San: Francisco, Cal.: International Bookstore, 1408 Market. St.._ 
«Seattle, Wash.: Frontier Bookstore, 106 Cherry Street 


P.O. Box 185 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 


Pe FETE TET eT re eee os Mewes San ere 


| bor Press. 
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from the Trade Union Press 


and bargain collectively with the 
employers. .. . But there are no 
such rights in the Venezuelan dic- 
tatorship. Those who have tried 
it have been thrown in jail and 
kept there. But then Dulles ad- 
mitted he was no “expert” on 
such things! Dulles, of course, 
goes right along with the phony 
old red-scare business. The 
theory’ is you have to let the 
bullyboys in Venezuela and simi- 
lar countries do what they do 
or the “commies” will take over. 


—United Mine Workers Journal. 
* 


THE ANSWER 


The Wall Street Journal—con- 
cerned about the Auto Workers’ 
demand for guaranteed annual 
wages—asks this question: What 
is more spiritually degrading 
than being paid while unemploy- 
ed? The answer, obvidusly: Not 


* 


| THE WORKER 


AND THE FARMER 

The Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor has taken the lead 
in extending the olive branch to 


| the farmers and there are health- 
| ful indications that some prog- 
' ress is being made in cementing 
| the breach that has existed for. 
| too jong between those two im- 


portant segments of our popula- 


| tion. The division between the 
| two has always been an artificial 
_ barrier, deliberately created and 
| fostered by big business inter- 
| ests who are politically astute 
' enough to adopt the old “divide 
' and conquer’ policy of ancient 
- Rome. With the farmer fighting 
| the city workér and vice versa, 
| the favorite myth circulated by 
| those seeking to alienate the 
| the farmer was that high union 


wages were responsible for high 


| farm machinery prices. Farmers 
today are beginning to realize 
' that unless the city worker has 
|. the money to be able to buy farm 
| products, the farmer won't have 


any money to buy anv machin- 


| ery. The farmer's eyes have also 
| been opened by the tremendous 
| profits rolled up by farm machin- 


of higher 


ery firms in_ spite 


wages. And perhaps the most 
cad cern at 


ee te Oe Se ee Oe ee er rae 


convincing argument to the farm- 


'_er is the present bitter realiza- 


tion that alhough consumer 


Bear are still at all-time highs, 


is income has dropped drasti- 
cally—particularly in the dairy 
field. Somebody is pocketing that 
tremendous price spread—it isn’t 


‘the city worker who's paying high 


prices, and the farmer knows 
that he certainly isn’t getting it 
either. . . . With the state farm- 
er and city worker working in 
unison, America can achieve an 
economy designed for greatest 


_ good for the greatest number—in- 
|| stead of one controlled by and 


for big business.—Milwaukee La- 


———— - - ~—— 


| being paid while unemployed. — 
| —CIO News. 


I 


BOOK WORLD 
714 Flatbush Ave, 


BROOKLYN 
Extends Best Wishes to 
“THE WORKER” 


on this 


MAY DAY 


# 


| 


: 


- 
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Greetings | 
Pine Lake Ledge 
Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 
(Manya Hamburger) 


Open Again Decoration 
‘Weekend, May 27 


i: 


~~. 
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| MAY DAY 


from 


-BRIEHL’S | 


Walkill, N.Y. - 
(Phone R27V4Y 


GREETINGS 


— 
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As we march to our singing tomorrows 


‘Let Us Salute the Men. and Women 


in prison cells, ia courtroom trials. under new indictment, political refugees — America’s sons and daughters 


In Prison 


Gus Hall 

Robert Thompson 
Dorothy Rose Blumberg 
Maurice Braverman 
Phil Frankfeld 

George Meyers 

Roy Wood 

Sid Stein 

Carl Ross 

Alex Bittleman 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


_ Thomas Dennis 


Betty Gannett 

V. J. Jerome 
Arnold Johnson 
Claudia Jones 
Al Lannon 

J. “Pop”? Mindel 
Pettis Perry 
Louis Weinstock 


William Weinstone’  - 


Political Refugees 


Fred Fine 

Gil Green 
James Jackson — 
William Norman 
Henry Winston 


Awaiting Appeals Court Decision 


Philadelphia 


David Davis 
Walter Lowenfels 
Sherman Labowitz 
Irvin Katz 
Thomas Nabried 
Robert Klonsky 
Joseph Kuzma 
Joseph Roberts 
Benjamin Weiss 
Michiqan 
William Allan 


Nat Ganley 
Phil Schatz 
Saul Wellman 
Helen Winter 


California 

Dorothy Healy Connolly 
Phil Connelly 

Ben Dobbs 

Frank Carlson 
Earnest Fox 

Rose Chernin Kusnitz 
Carl Lambert 

Albert Lima 

Al Richmond 

Loretta Stack 

Frank Spector 


Henry Steinberg 
William Schneiderman 
Oleta O’Connor Yates 
Pittsburgh 

William Albertson 
Benjamin Careuthers 
James Dolson 

Andrew Onda 

Steve Nelson 

Irving Weissman 


St. Louis 

Dorothy Rose Forrest 
James Forrest 

Robert Manewitz 
Marcus Murphy 
William Sentner 


Washington 

John Daschbach 
Paul Bowen 

Henry Huff 

Terry Pettus 
Hawaii 

Koji Arijosha 
Eileen T. Fujimato 
Charles K. Fujimato 
Dwight J. Freeman 
Jack Hall 

Jack D. Kimoto 
John Reinecke 


: persecuted, victimized, harassed under the thought-control Smith Act for exercising their constitutional right 
to advocate and work for world peace, democracy and equal rights, for social progress. 


Awaiting Trial or on Trial 


New York 
George Blake Charney 
A. Trachtenberg 


Ohio 


Joseph Brandt 


Lucille Bethencourt 
Martin Chauncey 
Robert Campbell 
Joseph Dougher 


Puerto Rico 


Ramon Mirabal Carrion 
Eugeinio Cuebas Arbons 
Juan Saez Caroles  _ 
Jane Speed DeAndreu 
Consuela B. DePagau 
Joyce M. Hernandez 
Cesar Andreu Iglesias 
Cristino Perez Mendez 
Juan E. Morales 

Juan Santos Rivera 
Pablo Garcia Rodrquiz 
E. C. Greenfield 


Frank Hashmall’~ 
Frieda Katz 

David Katz 

Anthony Krehmarek 
George Watt | 


Connecticut 


Joseph Dimow 
Robert Elkins 
Jack Goldring 
Sidney Resnick 


-James Tate 


Sidney Taylor 
Martha Stone 


Alfred Marder 


Denver 

Anna Bary 
Arthur Bary 
Patricia Blau 
Lewis Johnson 
Maia Scherrer 
Joseph Scherrer 
Harold Zepelin 


Smith Act “Membership” Cases 


Albert Blumberg, 
Philadelphia 


Claude Lightfoot, Chicago 
Junius Scales, N. C, 


Recently Released after Four Years in Prison and 
Now Under New “Membership” Indictment ee 


Eugene Dennis 
Ben Davis 


J ohn Gates 


Jack Stachel _ 
Carl Winter 


Contributions to provide the book, newspaper and cigarette requests of the political prisoners, to assure regular family visits to the 
prisons, and to help give a summer holiday to the children of all the Smith Act victims may be sent to: FAMILIES OF THE SMITH ACT 


VICTIMS, 575 Sixth Ave., 


New York. City. 


What is a “Communist”? 


Asa public service (or disservice?) we reprint below a section of a survey by LOOK magazine 


(March 22, 1955) on what criteria some Ameri cans use to label other Americans “‘Communists.”’ 


“What de people think a Communist sctsilly ts 
they thought might 


10% said they ha 
be a Communist. And when these 10% + were asked why they 


known somebed 


thought so, here are some typical answers: 


“He was abways talking about world peace.” 
“He would not attend church and talked against God.” 
cted it from his conversation and manner. He 


was well educated and had a high disregard for_the men- 


“I suspe 


tality of others.” 


“She distributed literature about the United Nations.” 
“Just his slant on community life and church work. He 


was not like us.’ 


home.” 


know.” 


“I saw a map of Russia on a wall in his home.” 
“Didn't believe in the Bible. Talked about war.” 
“He brought a lot of foreign-looking people into his: 


“He had a for eign camera and took many pictures of 
New York bridges.” 
“He didn’t believe in Christ, ei or hell.” 

“I just know. But I wouldn't know how to say how I 


. 


“Very aggressive along certain lines. Wanted to be a 
leader but not interested in money.” 


The above might be considered laughable were it not so tragically true ‘that the American press 


(including LOOK) with its millions in circulation is able t to distort peoples’ minds so they can think 


in the above fashion. 


The answer is to eis the free flow of ideas as expressed in THE WORKER and other “so-called” 


non-conformist publications. 


143 4 


+ AVE. 13 214 ST. 


N.Y. 3. 


Washing Machined © Radios ® All Household Appliances 
| — vdomexort ® Courteous Service 
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GRIMM TALKS FLAG FOR. 


CHARLEY GRIMM, the lefthanded banjo strumming manager of Milwauke 
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S 


pride and joy, and I don’t mean any particular brand of beer, sat back in the Polo 


Grounds dugout and gave us his early impressions of the 


THE BIG SHOW AT YUCCA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ne. oe they have felt the truth. 
I know the spokesmen for the 
billion and a half of colored 
mankind who concluded their 
conference at Bandung were 
watching, for they had just pass- 
ed a resolution — unanimously— 
asking for an end to just such 
explosions. Let the world write 
finish to the preparations for 
thermonuclear war, they asked. 

Yet what do they see in our 
fair land this May as the spring 
grass is clothing the American 
continent? A bomb is scheduled 
to go off with a force compar- 
able to 40,000 tons of TNT, 
twice the might of the bombs 
that incinerated thousands—men, 
women, childreh—at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

And what do they read in 
our newspapers? Stories written 
in the jovial air marking the 
proceedings that dogs “are sub- 
stituting for humans,” that rats 
and mice will be our stand-ins. 
And, as the New York Times put 
it, the use of dogs has been soft- 
pedaled because the anti-vivi-. 
sectionists will complain. I shud- 
der tor my land when [ think 
what the families of the vic- 
tims on the Japanese fishing 
ship near Bikini are thinking. 
And what American can look 
into the faces of the children of 
Nagasaki? 

The fact is that most of hu- 
manity does not believe that 
dogs and mice and rats are in- 
volved. What can we leam 
from them that Hiroshima hasn’t 
already taught? The fact is that 
the Africans and the Asians who 
ranged from the prime min- 
ister of Pakistan (no Communist 
certainly) to Chou En-lai called 
for a ban on the atomic wea- 
pons of all lands, excluding none. 
The fact is that Soviet, resolu- 
tions proposing that ban gather 
dust in the pigeon-holes of the 
UN skyseraper, resolutions that 
included guarantees for thorough 
re of all atomic plants 
and spots where atomic plants 
are likely to be. 

- What can the world be think- 
ing of us Americans who mount 


spectacles of this sort as though 
it were Mardi Gras at New Or- 


leans on the eve of Lent? And 


suggested that . Communists 
alone oppose the thermonuclear 
— any man whose in- 
telligence rises above Ceiling 
Zero knows better. 

* 

HOW SERIOUSLY can a 
world take the announcement 
(primed evidently for this mo- 
_ment) that President Eisenhower 
will ask Congress for moneys to 
build an atomic-powered mer- 
chant ship that will travel around 


of peace. Were our Government 


occupied with the latter the | 


world would rejoice. But if this 


ship is a manifest of Washing- | 
tons peaceful intentions, what | 


on earth does Yucca Flats mean? 


After all, the atomic ship is, at | Ster au : 
best, but a gleam in somebody's | filling in making the jump from 


eye whereas the Nevada bomb | ClassA ball. ¥es, he can be one 


is triggered and ready to go at | of the great hitters by and by. 


| He learns very fast. 


Reading the accounts you | pitching is better. Nichols and 


this writing. 


‘think, perforce, of many things 
of the Romarr historian Tacitus’ 
description of a mock Roman 
sea - battle when the emperor 


lured the populace to the shore | 7 : 
to watch hundreds of galleys go | had his old zing. 


a in: flames during the black 
of night. You think of Caligula 


who declared his horse a god 


and of Nero who lit the Appian | 


corpses _| : x 
| from the minors, and Tanner, a 


Way with the flamin 

of Christians. What « the com- 
pared to the maniacs in busi- 
ness-suits who play with the in- 
cineration of the world! 

Yet I cannot believe this fate- 
ful spectacle will persuade our 
scale that the de 
room of fire is a better symbol 
of our national spirit than the 
skyrockets vaulting through the 
soft American heavens on a 
Fourth of July night. 

I am certain the day will soon 
come. when our people will veto 
the Big Show of Yucca Flats, 
will refuse to stand waiting, 


eadly mush- |_. : 
| stick with us,” enthus 


league and his team. “I've 
seen the three Western teams 
besides us,” he said, “and let me 
tell you this is going to be a 
tough league this year. St. Louis 
is rough, those two rookies help 
them, I like some of their new 
pitchers, these guys Tiefenauer 


' and Schulz, they throw knuckl- 


though it has been maliciously | ers.” He shook his head. When 


Musial starts hitting ... 
can't count that team out. 

“Now Chicago looks like a 
team that has helped itself. This 
catcher Chiti they got back, some 
possible pitching help, and I 
said last year this Banks and 
Baker were going to be the best 
keystone combination around. 
Theyre going to cause some 
trouble along the line. Cincin- 


you 


| nati, well. you just know they 


the world filled with the exhibits | Cat keep on not hitting.” 


And his own club—how did he 
compare it to the Braves of last 
year this time? 

“Much better,” he said crisply, 
“And I'l tell you why. Thomson, 
No. 1, Aaron No. 2, that young- 
ster did a remarkable last year 


And our 


Buhl, two disappointments last 
year are much. better. There 
you are,” ad | 

Buhl, he said, wasn't tired 
from winter ball this year and 
The bench 
was deeper with the return of 
Thomson and Aaron's develop- 
ment forcing «a pro like pe 
Pafko to a reserve status—along 
with George Crowe, recalled 


good-looking young outfielder. 


| Young pitcher Hunberts Robin- 


son, a 155-pound Panamanian 
up from Jacksonville, was a 
revelation. 

“He is definitely going to 


Grimm, 


| “He can throw hard and knows 


aghast, to see what the flamin 
atom will do to rats, mice on 
—_ first, and to men, women 
and children afterwarc. 


ee 


_ AS SCALES WAS 


(Continued from Page 6) “ 
defense 


ployed by Rein in the 
case.” 
* 


THE PAPER noted that Rein’s' 


principal witness was Prof. Robert. 
Sonne Cohen of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity “who gave a scholar’s ‘objec-'| 
tive’ view of Marxism-Leninism.” | 
Prof. Cohen, a non-Communist, 
testified his studies of Marxism- 
Leninism revealed no advocacy of 
force and violence as charged by 
the government. ° 

The Scales case was the main: 
topic of discussidn all over town, 


in the restaurants on Market St. 


and in the stores i st. | 
stores in the Elm St. tract his opposition to bail for: 


shopping center. One man says he: 
was “glad the judge threw fhe 


book at Scales.” Others expressed a: 


Similar opinion. 
But these statements were chal- 


lenged everywhere. A_ salesman: 


said: 
“I know Junius and his family. 


He never hid the fact he was a. 


Communist. I don’t agree with’ 
Communism. But many things 
Junius stood for were all right. 
And I'thought a man had a right. 
to be a Communist or anything’ 
else under our Constitution.” | 


ee eee _ tem - ae ee 


SENTENCED 


William L. Patterson, executive 


secretary of the Civil Rights Con-' 
gress, urged protests, letters and’ 
telegrams be sent to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell demanding he re- 


aa ~ 
Send Greetings 
The Civil Rights Congress 
pointed out yesterday that Junius 
Scales, convicted under meim- 
bership provision of the Smith 
Act in Greensboro last week and 
denied release on bail, can re- 
ceive mail from his friends. His 
address is Forsyth County Jail, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| 


is a 


Scales while the case. is on appeal. | 


He said funds to finance the ap-| 


peal should be sent to CRC offices, 
6 E. 17 St.; New York City. 


USSR Scientists 
Pay Tribute 
To Einstein 
MOSCO W.—Seven leading 
Soviet scientists paid tribute to 
the late Prof. Albert Einstein as 
“one of the founders of modern 
- physics,” | 


A man in the courtroom termed) 
the six-year sentence a “dirty deal.” | 
A spokesman for the Emergency’ 
Civil Liberties Committee in New’ 
York City said the conviction of| 


Scales and refusal of the judge to 
set bail: “mark: a new inroad into 


: headed by — 
President A. N. Nesmeyanov of . 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences . 
signed an article in the Commu- 
nist Party newspaper Pravda 
‘saying oe. ae “the 
“port deitiad oeletns? 


r 


| 
} mankind,” 


| 


‘businessmen’s~ statistical body, 


HOW to pitch. We're not wor- 
ried about pitching.” 

In fact, he’s not worried about 
anything concerning the Braves, 


| it seems. 


I asked if he ever recalled a 
stronger and better balanced 
league and he said “Never, this 
is it. There are more teams that 


| have a right to be hopeful on 


their personnel than | ever re- 


| member.” And he came into the 


big leagues in 1916. “SOME- 
BODY gotta be pushed down,” 
he laughed, “There isn't enough 
room on top.” 

Were they worried out in 
Milwaukee when the Dodger 
broke from the barrier as if 
they'd never lose?. 

“Uh uh,” he said, “It’s a long 
season, and we play them 22 
times.” ° 

Then his overall impressions, 
predictions, Gonclusions. .. . 

“Tl just say this,” said Charley 
with a confident little smile, “If 
there are any pennants being 
handed out this year, we figure 
nobody has any better chance 
hed Wh ia 

Just for the record, the man did 


not talk like that last spring. ... 
: —L. R. 


AFL-CIO Merger 
SEEN 2/3-FREE.OF - 


CRAFT RESTRICTION 


More than two-thirds of the 16,- 
000,000 AFL and CIO members to 
be merged next fall in a united or-| 
ganization are in industrial-type or 
semi-industrial onganizations, the, 
Industrial Conference Board, a 


found in a survey. | 
Of the 153 AFL and CIO unions 
that will enter the new federation, 


93 are on a craft basis and have! 


a membership of 5,249,976 or 32.8 

of total. Forty-eight 
unions with 4,166,998 mem 
{26 percent) have an industrial 


sebes ore Abul 


claixns that are 


{sibel ‘Four onions with 4,293,117}. . 
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ILWAUKEE’S JOYS 
on the 
S CORE BOARD 
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by lester rodney 


That Giant-Dodger Hubbub... 


FANS IN NEW YORK are still humming and buzzing about. 
the terrific three game collision between the Giants and Dodgers at 
Ebbets Field. | 

The burden was strictly on ast years champs to stop the - 
Dodgers’ 10 game runaway start. Early as the season was, a Dodger 
sweep putting the Giants 9% back might have settled things, for 
every vear cant be a miracle year. The Giants 2 out of 3 in the 
enemy bailiwick still. left them’ with some ground to make up, but 
ended notions of a quick runaway by the Campanella-revivéd 
Dodgers. eae 

They won the Ist with a 5 run outburst in the 8th, 5-4, helped 
by two hairline “out” decisions at home plate in which Dodgers 
didn’t make it, and by two glittering Willie Mays catches. 

Carl Erskine took the mound the next day for Brooklyn voic- 
in the thoughts of many fans “We GOT to win this or it will 
start looking like last year all over again and well have our tails 
between our legs.” He held out brilliantly for a tense 2-1 victory 
over Sal Maglie in a game marked by some “football” blocks. 

‘What that was all about was close pitches knocking down a 
few Dodgers. Jackie Robinson, old UCLA halfback, took matters 
in his own hands, bunting down the Ist base line to draw Maglie 
over and . #. well, the 38 year old Sal stayed away, and poor - 
Davey Williams took the big crash as he covered first. Jackie said 
later he wasn’t mad at Williams, but had been beaned by Ridzik 
of the Phils and watched the Dodgers knocked down by Hearn and 
Maglie and well, he didn’t want to “strain a muscle”, getting out of 
Williams path. Then Al. Dark, halfback LSU, hit a double and 
just Kept coming and knocked Robinson galleywest with a football 
block at 3rd. The two exchanged hot words, including Robinson's © 


warning to watch out next time Jackie came into 2nd with Dark 
covering, but actually beneath the heat they respect each other as_ 
fierce competitors. Giant pitchers’ control DID improve the rest 
of the game, and it was interesting in the Dodger clubhouse ‘after 
the game to see the Dodgers one by one file by Jackie and say 
“give me five!” in admiration. “That Robinson,” winked Peewee 
Reese to the writers, “Sure manages to get into trouble, doesnt 
he?,” and then joined the congratulators to the fighting Jackie. 

The Dodgers offered some imteresting statistics on “hit by 
pitchers” this young season up to that game. Dodgers hit by op- 
position—nine, Amoros 3, Gilliam 2, Furillo, Campy, Robinson and 
Zimmer. Opposition hit by Dodgers, one, Earl Smith of the Pirates 
by Podres. Hard statistic to blink. 

Next day the Dodgers had it all won 5-3 with one out ‘in the 
9th and boom, Loes booted one, Willie had hit two and made an 
astounding throw. Dark homered to tie it. In the 10th the roof 
fell in with 5 Giant runs,. but the Dodgers fought back with 5 
which left the aftermath of the whole shooting match something | 
less than “inevitable Giant comeback.” 

Great games. Great fighting teams. Great hard baseball. 
High stakes and high tempers. Both democratic teams, and inter- 
estingly when you remember what was said when Negroes were 
barred from baseball so long, in all the rock ‘em and sock em 
and near fights and fan fever, you could hear or smell not a trace 
of racism on the scene. | 

When it was all over, fans. were apt to agree, including 
Brooklyn fans, that when it came down to real close cases. with 
other things about even, Leo Durocher’s sure and daring hand 
could tip the balance against Walter Alston, who let Podres in 
too long Friday night when everyone in the park felt he was strain- 
ing and about to be taken, who had big hitter Snider try to bunt in - 
the 9th of the last game against righty Jim Hearn instead of 
swinging for the crusher, with righty slumping hitter Gil Hodges . 
up next. (Would Leo have Mays bunt in that situation, or Stanky 
Musial? Hardly. You throw the “book” away sometimes). 

- Anyhow, your agent sticks to his Dodger-Yankee pick, though 
a little shaky about those Giants, who seem to have some of that 


1954 inspiartion left over! . 


STRAY-THOUGHT on reading the sad story from Italy about _ 
one of our tennis “ambassadors of good will” getting annoyed at 
a 10 year old ballboy, slamming a ball into his face and sending 
the youngster crying off the court: Who thinks-such a person 
does our country more” good abroad than. would Americans like | 


| Paul Robeson, Howard Fast and so many others who aren't per- 


mitted to get passports and go abroad? | 
. 
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The Scandal of Our Times i 


(Continued from Page 3) 


draw a pension and too human 
to shoot.” 

But another man in his late 
50s reflects the glories of the 
“free enterprise sy stem” when he 
writes: “I wonder if the govern- 
ment couldn’t organize a firing 
squad to get rid of all of us in 
my age group. It would be more 
humane than to let us starve. A 
man, after 45 years of age, cant 
get work and he is to young to 
draw a pension,’ 

Other report that, “Factories 
in Detroit just won't hire a man 
over 40 years of age’; and that 
some employment offices, “won't 
even give you an application 
blank to fill out when they find 
you are above 45.” This is the 
result of what one expert calls 
“the youth- oriented philosophy 
of big business,” which frowns 
on the employment of older ap- 
plicants. 

As the new automation takes 
its toll on top of the old speed- 

up it is obvious, as the econom- 
ists put it, that a declining num- 
ber of older workers can expect 
to continue in “gainful employ- 
ment.” In fact, the ratio of idle 
years to productive wage-earn- 
ings years will have increased 
from one in about nine in 1900 
to about one in every four in 
1960. 


SAVINGS 

INADEQUATE 

Savings, private company in- 
surance plans, and the like are 
quite inadequate to meet the new 
situation. 

The so-called Income “Revo- 
lution,” as Victor Perlo has point- 
ed out in his brilliant LRA 
pamphlet on that subject, has 
done nothing to improve the sav- 
ings position of the American 
people or make it possible to 
prepare for old age by efforts at 
individual savings. 3 

This is shown by all recent 
studies of U. S. savings. For ex- 
ample, after its latest survey of 
consumer finances in the early 
part of this year, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that 31 per- 
cent of the families had no li- 
quid asset holdings of any kind 
(savings bonds, deposits in sav- 
ings banks, checking accounts, 
etc.) compared with 26 percent 
Jast year. And another 17 per- 
cent had such savings in the 
amount of less than $200. In 
fact, only three percent of the 
spending units—obviously the 
well-to-do families—had savings 
of $10,000 or over. 


But what about Social Se- 
curity? Doesn't it “take care” of 
the older worker? The official 
figures here give u sthe answer. 


Even after the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
had gone into effect (Sept. 1, 
1954) the increase in benefits 
averaged only about $5 to $6 a 
month. The minimum benefit 
went up only to $30 a month, 
equal to about $7 a week or $1 
a day. With prices “stabilized” at 
their present-day - peaks, this 
minimum is barely enough even 
for food for the retired man or 
woman. | 


Yet uncounted tens of thou-. 


sands must retire on this mini- 
mum benefit, because their earn- 
ings during their working years 
were too low to entitle them to 
anything more under the fed- 


eral Old-Age and Survivors In- 


surance system to which they 
have contributed through deduc- 
tions from wages over a period of 
years. This is particularly true 
for women workers, whose earn- 
ings average only a little more 
than a third of the average earn- 
ed by men, 

Some workers retiring in the 
future will be eligible for a 
benefit gain if they~ earn more 
credit by paying the social se- 
curity tax on the new maximum 
of $4,200 a year instead of the 
old $3,600. But this increase will 
apply only to those who earn 
more than $300 a month. 

By the/énd of 1954, the old- 
age benefit for the 3.5 million 
getting it under the _ federal 
OASI, averaged the princely sum 
of $59 a month or $13.72 a week. 
For a man and wife, both over 
65, the average benefit for the 
two has now risen to about $110 
a month or les sthan $26 a week. 
This is the average, but millions 
who have worked on low-wage 
jobs get far less. 

A retired man and wife need 
a minimum of $160 a month for 
bare subsistence, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency has estimated in 
its budget for older workers. Yet 
the food allowance in_ this 
budget is at the low public relief 
level. 

A more realistic budget for an 


elderly couple in Detroit, pre- 


pared by the Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO), requires about $200 a 
month; and the union finds this 
is still “woefully inadequate.” It 
allows the husband only two new 
shirts a year, for example, and 
one more each third year, 


By contrast to the low OASI 


benefits, big companies pay their“ 


retired major officers pensions of 
at least $20,000 a year, or around 
$400 a week, $1,666 a month. 
Baltimore and Ohio RK: RR. te 
example, pays its former presi- 
dent, Roy B. White, $20,000 a 
year, and he also draws divi- 
dends on $55,000 worth of the 
railroad’s: stock, 


“ASSISTANCE” WITH 
MEANS TEST 


If the retired man or woman 
is not well enough to work or 
cannot find a part-time job to 
supplement the benefit with some 
earnings, then he or she may 
have to apply to the state for 


what is termed Old-Age Assis- 
tance. Once called “relief,” this 
hand-out system is now dressed 
up in a new name, supposedly 
to avoid the social stigma attach- 
ed to the old one. But it is much 
the same old relief, means test 
and all, varying somewhat ac- 
cording to the different state 
laws, 

A nationwide survey in 1951 
revealed that about 14 percent 
of the beneficiaries of OASI were 
partially dependent on supple- 
mentary aid from public assis- 
tance while about 25 percent 
were receiving help from rela- 
tives. 

Old-age assistance in the U. S. 
as a whole (now ying some aid 
_to about 2.5 milfion) pays an 
average of $51.65 a month to 
those who receive it—sometimes 
supplementing social security 
and sometimes providing the 
only “benefit” the retired ;,work- 
er receives. But this average is 


much higher than the amounts — 


paid in many states. Average 
payments run as low as $28 a 
month in Mississippi and $30 in 
Alabama. 

This “assistance,” however, is 
not forthcoming unless the per- 
soN is certified as “needy.” In 
some states, including “ad- 
vanced” New York, the applicant 
must surrender title to any prop- 
erty he may have, as a condi- 
tion before’ receiving aid. He 
must declare himself destitute, or 
in other words a pauper. 

If he has savings of any kind, 
these must be exhausted before 
he can hope to get public assis- 
tance. If he has any relatives 
who would possibly contribute 
toward his support, then he can- 
not qualify for the “welfare” 
rolls. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Does Death Lurk in the Air We Breathe? 


By Federated Press 


THE STEEL MILLS, the 
foundries, the smelters and many 
of the other plants in your com- 
munity may be deadly killers. 

More and more medical evi- 
dence is piling up that points. to 
industrial wastes—the smoke and 
soot poured skyward from the 
chimneys of factories—as prime 
causes of serious, often-fatal ail- 
' merts. This column has already 
noted the suspected role of in- 
dustrial wastes in causing hing 
cancer, a role perhaps more mur- 
derous than that of cigarettes. 


Now from England comes a 
series of reports indicating that 
factory smoke may be a major 
cause of deaths due to heart dis- 
- ease—and it shouldn’t be forgot- 

ten that this means better - in 
one out of every two deaths from 
all causes. 

This evidence points to the 
discovery that a form of: heart 

disease gs Ries medically as cor 
pulmonale, or lung heart, is not 
the rare ailment that it has there- 
fore been considered. Further, 


in or living close to industrial 
concentrations, particularly steel 


mills, 
* 


SUSPICIONS of the role of 


lung heart were first aroused in | 


December, 1952, when some 
4,000 Lononers died as the re- 
sult of the deadly “killer smog” 
that blanketed the city for five 
days Analysis of the smog prov- 
ed it was made up of the tradi- 
tional London fog and the city’s 
—— wastes trapped by that 
og 

The second piece of medical 
evidence results from a study re- 
cently undertaken in the English 
steel city, Sheffield. This study 
revealed that more than one- 
fourth of heart disease patients 
studied in the city’s hospitals had 
cor pulmonale, There were more 


cases of lung heart among heart 
failure cases (medically speak- 
ing, heart failure is an impair- 
ment of heart efficiency) than 
there were of high blood pres- 
sure and coronary artery disease 
combined. 

And every single lung heart 
victim was someone working in 
or living near a steel mill or 
foundry! 

Most lung heart victims had 
histories. of bronchitis, pneu- 
monia: or some other ailment 
which originally affected the 
lungs. Apparently; these diseases 
did temporary damage to tp 
lungs; then the impure @r 
breathed at work and near p!: 
transformed this temporary the 
age into permanent damage, 

* 


THE LUNGS were unable to_ 


rform their vital.task of puri- 
arom blood from the heart be- 
fore the heart pumped that blood 
to the tissues of the body. The 
heart tried to compensate by 
working harder to make do with 
the lessened supply of pure 
blood. Since the heart is basic- 
ally a muscle, this harder work 
resulted in enlargement of the 
two right chambers which are in- 
volved in ‘fs mping blood to and 
getting blood back from the 


ry) 


lungs in the purification ange 
desee: va 
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Two New Food Products 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 

Two new food products may 
soon be on the market—super- 
concentrated sweetened grape 
juice and superconcentrated ap- 
ple juice. They can be stored 
satisfactorily without freezing or 
refrigeration, the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced. 

The excellent flavér and good 
storage behavior of these super- 
concentrates is a result of pack- 
ing them hot—at 180 degress F. 
—and then cooling them quickly. 
They can be stored equally well 
in glass or in tin cans of the type 
used for frozen juice concen- 
trates and single-strength fruit 
juices. 

Tests show that these full-fla- 
vored, 7-fold juice concentrates 
will keep for at least a year at 
ordinary room _ temperatures, 
thus lowering marketing and 
storage costs for both home and 
market. The fresh fruit juices 
are processed by an ultra-rapid 
method which preserves full fla- 
vor, then concentrated and pack- 
ed. Watch for them. 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE 

Another product already on 
the market which has had con- 
siderable success this past win- 
ter is juice pressed from oranges 
in Florida, shipped rapidly to 
northern cities under refrigera- 
tion and sold in quart paper car- 
tons. 

This chilled but not frozen 
juice is usually marketed with 


dairy products, either delivered 


by the milkman or from storage 
cases at food stores. It needs 
only to be poured from the car- 
ton for use. 

California oranges have been 
prepared this way for years for 
sale to hotels and restaurants 
and in Florida it has also been 
made for local sale. This is the 


first year, however, that it has 


been marketed to the general 
public by long distance ship- 
ment. Consumers have received 
it very favorably. 


SAUSAGE MAKING 

If you have lived on a farm 
you know that making sausage 
is an old custom. City and su 
urban housewives may be sur- 
prised to know that they too may 
easily make up a batch of fresh 
sausage to treat their families 
now. The only equipment need- 
ed is a sharp knife and a food 


chopper. 
Buy a rib- end pork loin roast. 


damage, and often in prema- 
ture death. Death itself was 
usually precipitated by a second 
respiratory infection, maybe even 
just a chest cold, or as in the 
case of many of the 4,000 Lon- 
doners, by smog, 

Although study of this prob- 
lem seems far more advanced in 
England than it is in the U. S., 


‘the danger is in no way less here. 


Smogs are becoming more and 
more common. Sometimes they 
are almost as dramatic as the 
London “killer smog.” The vi- 


vious blanket that covered ree 


toona, Pa., two years ago is a 
case in point. 

We know that it’s scientific- 
ally possible to éliminate many 
impurities from factory smoke, 
but it costs money and com- 
panies aren’t going to do it vol- 


untarily, The day is drawing 


nearer when it will be impera- 
tive for the country’s unions to 


demand that their members and — 


their families be protected not 
only against lung heart, but also 
against cancer, silicosis and all 


_ other-deadly di 


heat, 


This cut has about the right 
proportion of fat and lean for 
good sausage} which should be 
about one-third fat and two- 
thirds lean. Trim the meat from 
the bone except for the leanest 
part which bsp | be saved for 
pork chops if esired. Cut. the 
meat in pieces small enough to 
go into am food chopper easily 
and then weight it. If you like 
high seasoni ings, lrere’s a mixture 
for one pound of meat. 

242 tsp salt 

%tsp rubbed sage 

34 tsp black pepper 

¥2 tsp sugar 

For milder seasoning, use half 
this mixture. Some people like 
to add a little clove, nutmeg or 


mace. Never taste the raw saus-— 


age. Wait until itis thoroughly 
cooked. 

Make up a smali batch the 
first time and experiment a lit- 
tle with seasoning until you find 
what suits the family. Mix meat 
and seasonings well and put 
through the food chopper twice, 
using the medium fine blade. 
Cover and let stand in the re- 
frigerator overnight for blending 
of flavor. 

To ceok, form into patties, 
place in a cold frying pan with 
no added fat and cook over low 
turning: frequently, until 
thoroughly done so that the meat 
has no trace of pinkish color, 
Some cooks like to drain the fat 
off occasionally during cooking. 

Serve with waffles or pan- 
cakes, apple sauce or fried apple 
rings and watch the family go 
for it. 
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‘Sais ULLY STYLED 


This new-looking frock is 
wonderfully soft and feminine— 
so charming for afternoon wear. 


Make a collarless version, too. 


For Pattern 8109, which comes 
in sizes 34, 36 38, 
46.and 48, send 35 cents in coin, 
your name address, attern 
number and size to Federated 


Press, 1150 Ave. of Americas, | 


New York 36, N.Y. The latest 


issue of our pattern magazine 


contains dozens more smart, 
easy to sew styles for all ages. 
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_ Sperry Strikers Undaunted 
By Scab - Herding Violence 


By HERBERT SIGNER i 


“SOUTHERN STRIKES SPREAD 


(Continued from Page 2) istrike” the company has: 
following manual of “Ma Bell” and} ““. . - unlawfully, corruptly and 
the L.&N.R.R., is also seeking | maliciously employed a large num-' 
ways to break, not to settle,. the | ber of outlaws, thugs, gangsters, 
strikes, through injunctions and and ex-convicts and, causing them 
legislation. - But while in the case to be armed with deadly weapons 
of the hotel strikes. the union’s|. - . to go forth and: shoot, beat 
neg sections, especially New omeg run ti the and intimidate 

ork’s locals, are aroused to give members 0 union. } ar ge 
all possible financial and moral aid,{ The unions also brought crimi-| | _ THE SOLID and militant strike of 9,300 CIO electrieal 
as yet the general labor movement!nal suits against several such workers of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. held firm Jast week 
in t “ are has ny a pee | ae t seg thugs who pave | against company-inspired efforts to smash through their 
on the one an railroad walk- bran is waepons against strik- | icket lines. lice arrest of — BARNA RELATE cial SA casa 
outs. | ne or used other forms of intimi- eee and i threat of Army wes i cr The union 
‘dation. lintervention. The members of Lo- bership voted down a proposal to 
A COMMITTEE of three fat While the “injunction mill” pro- cal] 450, IUE-CIO, succeeded in| extend the contract an keep| 
ernors named by a conference of duced some writs for L.&N., in keeping plant production shut Working while talks continued. | 
13 southern governors to seek the certain areas the unions called the! down, * | 
end of the L.&N,. and Bell walk- company’s legal bluff and defeated | f ie il 1 | IN THE FIRST several days| 
outs confessed complete failure’ yy, O h | After a week of strike strug of the strike. st kee tock. nlone! 
ng De a fad AF of me moves. VHS RCH Case was Megle, the Sperry Co. entered into spanehon caged ruse Se ee 
im the Tace of the refusal Of Me Hazard, Ky., where the miners. fice-to-face talks with the union, Defore the plant gates as “non- 
employers to reach a settlement by, (like in Harlan) have been very! As this is written.-the first direct Sttiking” supervisory employes, 
real negotiations. As the Bove helpful to the-strikers. The com- negotiations Liane then hele dea: disregarding strikers’ requests not} 
ors were about to meet again in pany came into court shouting od are taking place between Lo- t® cross the picket lines, tried to 
Nashville, the two companies let Violence.” The union’s attorney's! ca] 450 and Sperry spokesmen at smash their way through with po- 


out another flood of publicity | insisted that witnesses be produced ihe offices of the Federal Media-| lice: aid. Aira 
charging “sabotage” to strikes. iproving there was violence. The tion pits Conciliation Seeuies tes A union official charged “com- New Hyde Park, N. Y. - 
Hitherto the L.&N. was re- judge gave the company until iNew York pany officials =runnimg down, 
buffed in certain of the courts in certain day to preduce the wit-, The { 1 al sedis ‘ 1 strikers in their cars” and “using junction” to limit picketing pend- 
its quests of injunctions. Certain nesses. When the day came the f h * te | pte re presse’ their automobiles as Sherman'ing mediation efforts by Justice 

govemors, like those of Alabama campany stenlf agked for dicmissall. — emeves ans ae state tanks” with responsibility for pro-|Levey and federal mediators. 
and Kentucky, rejected outright de-!of the case because it was unable -UPreme Court Justice Irving L. voking the incidents which were! Support to the Sperry strikers 
mands for a strikebreaking COUTSE. 'to fnd such witnesses. Levey offered to mediate and ceized upon by the Sperry Co. of- has come from AFL electricians 
A number of mayors, like the “Tha: — a sation ™ promised a quick settlement, when foials as excuses for calling on the and pattern makers in the plant, 
mayor of Montgomery, Ala., “melo na cial = ogg the Sperry Co. came betore him, Army to intervene, | who are staying out while the 
tes Labor, official weekly of for an injunction to bar mass pick-| ' “The uniow has never been re-'strike is on; from the engineers 
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| SPERRY ISSUES 
The major strike issue is 
wages: The union has demand- 
ed a one-year contract with an 
| immediate 18 cents an hour 
package wage increase. The 
Sperry Co. has so far offered 
no better than four cents each 
vear for the next three vears, 
and a binding three-vear con- 
tract. 

Other issues involve: Advance- 
mene, seniority, transters, sub-. 
contracting, pensions and insur- 
ance:— 

The address of Local 450, 
IVE-CIO, is 201 Hillside Ave., 


—_—_»- 


mem- 
* 


ale 


critical of the L.&N.’s refusal to) "°°. ae se 
accept arbitration. The 10 non- - railroad pacing Wary ag many eling. sponsible for anv violence,” said 
operating unions on strike placed sud waned ge 4 a sl iii petnean : ianother Local 450 official, as it 
Jarge ads in the press pointing out been Veg 3 as | THE CHIEF ISSUE in the was announced that an Army mil- 
that they were ready to accept about ‘violence. strike has been over wages, the itary police battalion was on a 
arbitration from the start. a gee ; junion pressing for an 18 - cent standby alert at Ft. Dix, N. J.. 
The -incident upon which the Japanese Communists !°!y increase and a one - Yall ready to move in if there should 

. L.&N. is apparently banking heav- eee ° contract, and the company offering je further “violence.” 
Gain in Elections agreed 


* 


association at Sperrys which has 
voted support to Local 450 de- 
mands; from the hig Republic 
Aircraft Ledge of AFL Machin- 


‘ists union at Farmingdale; from 


the independent United Electrical 
Union m New York-New Jersey; 
and from many other AFL, CIO, 
and unafiliated unions. 


ily to get injunctions and the help. ino better than a three-year CON-) The union following 
of governors was a wreck of its! Ip Japanese local elections Sun-|78ct with four cents increase each these incidents to a “consent in-. 
scab-driven 95-car train near Bar- day the Communist Party won 70 *“": ! 
boursville, Ky., where some of the seats. a gain of three and the left} / 
cars jumped the track. Five scabs socialists won 1185 seats a gain of Prohts in the past 15 years in war’ 
were injured, 18. Premier Hatoyvamas Dem- production. Almost dl] its work 
ocrats got 594 seats and ex-premier ,COMeS trom military contracts. lis, 
Yoshida’s Liberals 624 seats. The: Preht for 1954 is reported to have 
been 28 million dollars, 90 per-' 
ieent higher than 1953. A merger 
: ‘is pending between Sperry and, 
Extend Jobless Pay Remington Rand Co., — which! 
fire at Belle Glade, Fla. ALBAN Y, New York.—Gov. would further strengthen Sperry 
Some days earlier the striking Harriman signed _ bills in-.@ a monopoly profiteering war 
unions at the L.&N. warned that creasing maximum unemployment Production corporation. | 
conditions were in the making for insurance benefits from $30 to $36; The refusal of Sperry to give 
precisely such “sabotage” but from for 26 weeks and expanding un-jany serious counter-offer to the 
the company side. A suit for $25,-'employment insurance coverage. |wage demands of Local 450 led’ 
000,000 damages was filed in Ir- The Governor said, however, to strike action on midnight April 
vine, Ky., against the L.&N. by that the bill falls “short.of my 
the striking unions with the charge! recommendations to the legisla-' 


er CP Urges Nation to Unite for Peace, Democracy — 


(Continued from Page 4) ' ONE. OF THE greatest work- crass betrayal by the Eisenhower 
first time in a Jong while, people,ing class potential strengths in Administration as revealed in the 
are beginning to speak eut their’ these crucial yea¥rs is the merger recent Court proceedings OF) mail 
opinion about war and peace in that is now growing between the plementation. In the figit to ine 
defiance of the witehhunters. : | AFL, and the ClO. This fusion plement the desegregation verdict, 

Ye ‘will create a vast army of work- as in all phases of the fight for 
a as. ingmen and women numbering full economic, political ang social 
stil sae eopeaaiten as remem some 15,000,000 members. It ean equality, the Negro peopie beve 
great, as evidenced by the con-'hecome a tremendous weapon for their staunchest allies in t.e 
tinuance on the law books of such the working class if the workers, American working class. The unity 
pro-fascist federal legislation as will insist upon it. If they leave of the Negro people and the work- 
the Taft-Hartley, Smith, McCar-| matters te the bureaucratic top ing class is the basis for a forwarel 
ran, McCarran-Walter and Com- leaders, little will eome ef the leap towards freedom and equal- 
munist Control Acts, as well as amalgamation. This means that ity. 
the attacks of arg eg” in the rank and file must see to it On this May Day, the Commu- 
~ Negro people, the Hood of that the merger develops a real nist Party calls upon Jaber asl 
anti-trade union right - to - work) program of struggle for economic: "oe le 
laws in a score of states, and the’ demands, against fascism and war, the people to advance t strugg 
railroading to prison of many Com- for Negro rights, against unem- for the people's welfare, demo- 
munists and other militant fighters ployment, and for the erganiza-'cratie freedoms, and peaceful co- 
whe hove dared | to speak eutjtion. of the real ctrenattt 6 0 clienen amen tle peeene 
agains € Dig Dusiness pr workers an eir poiitiicai aines —_ i | 
fascism and war. ‘in a broad coalition in the crucial PO of the people and eurb sep 
| As the preliminary phases of 1956 elections. _power and profits of . the trusts: 
ithe 1956 national elections begins The struggle for labor unity oc- Spend for human welfare, not 
to take shape, one of the most curs amid mounting fighf-back: warfare; for home and schools, 
| 


The company has made huge) 


we 


* | 
THE COMPANY screamed 
“sabotage” before there was even last was a considerable drop. 
time to investigate Almost at the 
same time Bell's management: 
raised the cry of “arson” over a 


cere AN 98 
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COPS try to usher scabs through IVE-CIO 
|18. the date of the expiration of Gyrescope plant m Long Island. as 
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NATIONAL STANDING 


With the campaign of the 1955 Worker-Daily Worker circula- 
tion program over, we're publishing below the suggested targets 
for the vear, and where we stand to date. The goals are_not final. 
Freedom of the Press Committees and other supporting groups in 
the various areas are still conferring on them, and there will un- 
doubtedly be some modifications—upward, we expect. 

The status of the two papers makes it necessary that we reach 
at least these figures. ; 

As regards subseriptions, the figures mean that well have 
to be getting them in at a rate of at least 200 a week for The 
Worker and 75 for the dailies, considering the summer slack. Subs 
include those mailed directly to the ‘subscriber, and bundle subs, 
which néed delivery. 

As regards Worker bundles, substantial increases, amounting 
to fifty percent above the present totals have been prejected. This 
assumes wide expansion of activity in circulating The Worker to 
mew readers in shops and neighborhoods. The experience of the 
campaign proved there is ample basis for this kind of expansion 
if we can get the people to do the job. 

Daily Worker bundle circulation is now less than 1,000 a 
day througheut the country. We believe this can be doubled at 
Jeast, with most of the increase in New York. Though we haven't 
charted this, it is part of the circulation am. 

The chart on the fund campaign indicates that Indiana,. Mary- 
land, Ohio, New Jersey and New York have gone above the 20 
gas mark. Most. other areas have scarcely gotten , started. 

he campaign. opened a month ago, and we're shooting for the 
$100,000 by mid June at the latest. 3 
Here are the standings as of last Tuesday, April 26: 
1965 1856 ; 
State Last 
Week 
6 


promising signs is the development movements of the workers and‘n0t bombs and battleships! Ne- 
in its early. stages of a mass peace’ their allies, especially the Negro goetiate peacetul settlemnets in Eu- 
movement. All over the country people. Paced by the auto work-' rope and _ Asia with the Soviet 
| peoole, including many ers, new oups of workers (and Union .and P eopie s China! Ban 
crat leaders, are speaking out more'pf particular importance, South- the A-and H-bombs! End _ the 
openly against the most aggressive ern’ workers) are moving into ac- “cold war and promote peacehw 
aspects of Wall Street’s war policy. tion for wage increases, against Coexistence, friendship and _ trade! 
Not only are they condemning the intolerable speed-up, for the short- Defend and strengihen democ- 
“War Now” crowd represented by er work week and annual wage racy! Win equal rights fer the 
‘such elements as Senators Know- programs, for an _ increased fed-'Negro people—for full economic, 
‘land, McCarthy, and the like; but eral wage minimum of $1.25, political and social equality! it 
Ithey are also beginning to criticize against lay-offs and for imcreased National Committee, Com-. 
jthe “War When Ready” Eisen- unemployment compensation, for munist Party U.S.A. iy 
hower Administration along thejfair employment job practices, etc. William Z. Foster, chairman 
same lines, particularly re- bes rising militancy can giv . | 
spect to its outrageous policy re- backbone to r unity and place | 
garding Quemoy and Matsu. This|a tremendous obstacle in the ath ew Gi Loan Rule 

ce development can have pro-.of the warmongers. i~ WAS H I NGTO N. — GI 
sate consequences, both in pres-| The Negro people having leq Home loans in the future will re- 
ent-day government foreign poli- tings se 2% : . __iquire the buyer to make some 
cies and also inthe 1956 elections % forthe. Sum . - down: payment te cover settlement. . 
if the ‘peaioe , forces), will, but seize OU ee! ke atags, the Veterans Adminisiratios 
Jupan itvand: develop dh Fe !\-251 ABBE mere -gitoey gored sestodtoly hes. 
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tell you that you should work 
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GM Left a Few Things Out 


By WILLIAM ALLAN nishes to its workers. Hips Michi-,after taxes, made $2,200 on each 
gan CIO News wanted to know, production worker. Thus _ the 

DETROIT. —The General)“how short those ad writers think| profit on each production worker! 
Motors workers, members of|our memories are. It was Charlie|increased in 1954 by $650 or 42) 


the CIO Auto Workers Union,| Wilson himself who made the fa-}percent. 
got a great belly laugh as they|/™¥ bird dog comment last year; 3) In 1950, production worker 


: ind * ot th ds f t i : | 
read in 64 cities newspapers oad x ee being | constituted 72.5 percent of all GM. 


last month ads by GM telling of/ pjidn’t the ad writer count these/¢™Ployees. Since 1950 this per 


how good the corporation had been! »emploved 

workers or are the 
to the workers. The ads took all|; Std wid 
the credit for pensions won by the 


workers, health and. welfare inSUI-}) . entire ad ; a d 
ance, 44 cents in. wage increasess; ~~ . ee ee et ee 
on in the present negotiations and 


and whatever else the workers WOR | lias tec i blic feel 
by their united strength and mili-|22 effort to make the public tee 


‘that the auto workers are so well 


S| 


eee ee «wg ee ee 
tt ee eee 8 6 
a ee ee ee ee ee eee ea are 
ee ee en 0 0 en « I i ee ee el ee 
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just “dogs,” asks the CIO News./in 1954 it reached 63.5 percent or. Oe. || ee ae 

The Michigan CIO News brands less than two-thirds of the em- ; ‘ Ee Se i Mee hw ow 
ployees. Besides being the result Ea. . Se 

of speedup, automation, another: i > aa! 

angle is involved here say UAW- : 

GM _ unionists, that is the company. e Kee. Rs 


7 ee 
oF a 


ta ncy. , . : ; : | > soe 
__loff that they shouldn’t want to in-|S#0ves more and more people into| aes 
The ads of course had the aim crease their living standards salary, this gets them out of the ~ 
¢ .Crease their living standards. . : 
of counteracting any efforts the! rn UAW or. other unions and could be, 


union is making to mobilize public! 


support for its 1955 demands, which! THE FIVE-YEAR  contract|},eaking f : 
are: ‘which both Ford and —— ee ee 


‘Motors seeks to foist again on the 
(annual wage). half a million auto workers in a 


2.—40 hours call in pay. , Cetin ~~ -— ite ac d pues 303,000,000 after taxes. This in- 
3.—10 to 12 cents an hour gen- sale ve a es WOFKCT | cludes the $240,000,000 it got from 
eral wage increase. ee the Eisenhower Administration 
4._Improved fringe benefits,; In 1954 GM for example €M-i when that GM dominated regime 


pensions, health insurance, over- | Ployed 367,000 production work-!eliminated the excess profits tax. 
time rates, holiday and vacation ers. In 1955 the figure is 324,000. 


pay, shift premium pay. The “benefits” of the five year: : 
| GE ‘workers getting 44 cents an hour 


wage increase from the corpora- 
6.—Mod 73] -actic ance |tollowing taken from the corpora-!-/.°°" : 
el Fair Practice Clause. S i tion in the last five vears. But let’s 


7.—Preferential hiwing of laid off — own reports. 3 see what happened to the worker 
union members. | 1) In 1954, GM production work-',,4 th, , mee *e call 
gC | 7 4 and that wage increase, “especially | 
-—Contract guarantees to endjers produced 2,971,000 passenger);,, 4 : ethnati 
a oa eee oO th a War econemy situation. 
épeedup, “company security”|cars. In 1955 with the indicated: In 1954 the average GM pro- 


],—Guaranteed Employment Plan 


building a mass potential strike- 


| 4) In the five long years of the | 
'GM-UAW contract the corporation) 


GM makes a big point about the! 


president of Ford Local 600. 


' 
i 


’ 
! 
! 


| 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
House the auto workers scared the 
pants off GM with their sit-down) 


clauses and bottleneck grievance production for higher productivity | 

procedures. will be much higher. dese perth erenn moyen hier 
9.—Improved local contracts. 2) In 1953, General Motors |) ee r ‘y. oe o. In aa “4 
One part of the ad talked of!made after taxes, $1,550 on each!" ,°4™ en oe 


the .“steady employment” GM fur- production worker. In 1954, GM, and 1954 his annual gross income 


increased by $1,294 or 21 percent. 
His tax because of the “cold war’ | 
and social security deductions also’ 
increased considerably. 

While gross income rose 21 per- 
cent, spendable income rose only 
12 percent. Thus looking at the 
overall picture and not GM's ads 
the UAW National Economic con- 
ference last year voted unanimous- ; 
ly to ditch the five-year contract 
and go for a two-year contract. The 


‘is estimated to be worth 45 cents 


an hour in increases. 


ee — 


CAPEK'S STORY: DEATH OF ARCHIMEDES 


(Continued from Page 9) ; you think you are a greater | construct the strongest military |time must be ended now and the|tiations began wrote all GM locals 
tary, remarked Lucius.  “Lis- | geometrician if you draw a | machines in the world——” Kohler ‘strike brought to a speedy|asking them to dust of the local 
ten here, Archimedes, I came to | larger circle?” “Youll have to excuse me, |victorious settlement. That’s why | demands and an International Rep- 
resentative would start with the 


with us.” 
“With whom?” a 
“With us Romans. You must 


give them any more help? Just Syracuse belongs to wus. Isn’t ing the world with us? Why 


“é : ? ee My “ y 
Yes, the Romans’ mission is | comewhat of a physicist, Lucius, Sicoinideb 


! “Your Greeks are always play- Lucius; I'm an old man and I'd |the $25 million strike fund is only 
ing around with arguments,” | still like to work out one or two |a beginning in mobilizing the VAW 
objected Lucius. “We show we | of my ideas. As you see, I am |for possible strike action later this 
| are right in a different way.” "just now draughting something |year. That’s why every UAW shop 
, 7 one Sibentia yet “How? here. committeeman, local officer, union 
now alter a a & By deeds. For example, we Archimedes, aren’t you at- |council and committee should now 
on the decline. Why should you ag tracted toy: iin} , , ' 
conquered your Syracuse. Ergo, | tract y the idea of conquer- |plan their strike preparations. 


baiting McCarthyism and with a' 
Taft-Hartley law on the statute 
books that most top labor lead-| 
ers, unfortunately, have merely 
fought against in words, but com- 


plied with in deeds. 


This is reflected in GM’s first 
full page newspaper ad in the 1955 
negotiations struggle. GM not only, 


has an “open mind” for a “sweet-' 
” i'recent UAW conventon, General 


heart agreement” that would give 


them another “five great years” of| Motors 
California, sent a telegram to the 


GM -union negotiators in Detroit 

stressing the need to make cer- 

tain that local demands os 
be shoved in the background in. 

San cae ‘ | ~ f 

qcenomic package 06 UAW in: 5509 ers not to expect more, and to be the interests of GAW or other de- 


happy with the speedup, escalator mands. 
wages, company penalties and 
|bottleneck grievance procedures|union demands are to be nego-~' 
they “enjoyed” in the fast five’ 

years. 


company super protits at the work- 
ers expense. But knowing that the 
auto workers militancy makes it 
harder to get a “sweetheart deal” 
this year, GM also warns its work- 


watch us fix Carthage. Youd | that clear enough proof?” don’t you speak?” estion now as many workers eye- 
better come along with us, all | “Tt is” said i icedes and | "Excuse gre Archimedes | .WE CONCEDE this is easier ing the growing stockpile of cars 
of you. scratched his head with his | muttered over his tablets, “what said than done. In the weeks ahead and shrinking cash market are 
“Why?” grumbled Archi- stylus, “Yes; you conquered: | were you saying?” towards May and June most UAW sweating out layoffs in which seni- 
medes. It just so happens that Syracuse; only it: isn’t and won't “That a person like you could local officers and the 1951 interna-| city will play a part. / 
we Syracusans are Greeks. Why be the same Syracuse it was. | get to rule the world.” tional full-timers will be basy Wage . rates, _reclassifications, 
should we go along with your This was a great and glorious “Hm, world rule,” said Archi- jelectioneering in the races for lo- transfers, upgrading; FEPC, all 
Because you live in Sicily city, my-dear man; now it will | medes abstractedly. “You must |cal union officers. In these elec-'.45 be a part of a local agreement. 
and we need Sicily. .o» | never be great again. It’s a pity | not be angry with me, but I have |tions all efforts to achieve unity; fjye years ago, these local de- 
“And why do you need it?” | about Syracuse.” something more important here |of all candidates in settling imme-| ands were ditched when the pen- 
Because we want to rule “On the other hand Rome | You know, something perma- |diate grievances, especially ending} sion was signed. GM was smart 
the Mediterranean. will be great. Rome must be } nent. Something that will really |speedup and compulsory overtime enough to hang onto its proposal 
Aha,” said Archimedes, and | the strongest on the whole ter- | last.” beefs and to discuss program in a! that the only way it would sign 
looked thoughtfully at his wax restrial sphere.” “What's that?” frank, free, critical but constructive! would be if the local demands 
tablet. And what do you need “Why?” ~ “Look out, don’t mess up my |manner, helps mobilize the union! were: dropped. And dropped the 
at for?” “To defend herself. The | circles. It’s a method of calcu- |for the coming struggle against: were, with the locals left to wo 
Whoever rules the Mediter- stronger we are, the more ene- | lating the area of sectors of |the companies. All forms of divi-/it out with local management. 
ranean © ules the nig s oe mies we have. Therefore we | circles.” sive, unprincipled factionalism,} Most en sabotaged the 
| ey 7 oe _ . : must be the strongest of all.” Information was later given |demogogic “politics as usual,” red-| reaching any agreements On 
te old” so As far as force is concerned,” | Out that the scholar Archimedes |baiting, Negro-baiting, and the pro-| these very close to the workers 
rule the world: mumbled Archimades, “I am | had accidentally. lost his life. 'tection of pro-company elements in’ issues. | 


ee 


to become. rilers of the earth. | and Ill teli you - something, 
And I tell you they will be, too. force counterbalances force.” 
* “What does that mean?” 


MAYBE,” said Archimedes, * (Continued from Page 5) 


wax tablet. “But I shouldn't ad- |’ Lucius. Force exerted is co ees : 
. un- It is absolutely imperat 
vise you to, Lucius. Look here, | terbalanced. The stronger you {all presi pres will should on 


great empire.” phet, my dear 


circle or a big circle, it's only | know.” the’ club. Pressure must be/material help.” 
a circle all the same. There are “Listen here, Archimedes, 

limits still—you'll never get rid | wouildn’t you like to work with 
-2Okthe:-limitsyesbn us? Yo have ng idea what 


OP YM, 
’ cle ‘is S: HUes WOUIC ‘oper 


mae: ‘ 


sf 


’ FL 


a -- © «6+ S06. 
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cludes with a call for support and 


ruling the world can give you | are the more force you will need jeverything i j ist fr tside South Af- 
) ything in their power to try to/25sistance from outside Sout 

“ b sermag« Ag —— en to use; and there will come a |ease the” race pre inf South rica because of the difficult condi- 
eS geo ou'll ‘Sve we th it.” time... Africa. We cannot allow the im-jtions under which the Congresses 
“All ee | cesta tt ~yaeeiemadl What do you mean?” pression to get fixed in the minds|are being forced to work today. 

’ Oh, KOT | I'm no pro- jof the non-whites that all white|/“Fundsgare essential and urgently 

. oe . A ellow; I am only |people are against them. The|needed. We appeal to all peoples 
Great empire, mumbled | a physicist. Force balances |attitude of the government will be|of the world especially to the peo-| apartheid and racial discrimina- 
Archimedes. “If I draw a small | force. More than that I don't |simple: use the tommy gun andiples of Asia‘ for moral as well as\tion. . . . We are confident that 
_|those who have themselves been 
Expressing its thanks to the gov-|through similar indignities like us 


fits eupport, the memorandum 


AFRICAN LEADER TELLS OF ‘WOUNDS’ 


; APPEALING to all lovers oftheir Prime Minister, Pandit 
and erased something from the THAT'S A SORT of law, |armed police had to be employed.|feedom the memorandum con-! Nehru, for support but they have 
| also adopted Pandit as _ their 
leader and fearless champion of 
their cause. 


ernment and people of India for|cannot turn a deaf ear to an appeal 
against political tyranny, econgmic 


aly de ‘tae, nai 
y do ow pepe 


UAW NEGOTIATING committees for General Motors (top photo) 


: is Carl Stellat 
made the fabulous profits: of 93.. | and Ford. Seated third from left in bottom photo is Carl Steilato, 


More Cars, Same Labor Force 


ers. 


strikes. But in 1955 GM feels cock- |itself for a united tough strike strug- 
ier with the C. E. Wilson-Eisen-'gle against the companies before, 
hower government in the White!during, and after these local union 
House, with the growth of red- elections. 


tiated simultaneously with the na- 
tional demands. The GM depart- 


That’s why speedup and over-|ment of the UAW before top nego- 


local committee negotiating with 
management. 


agreements is seen in that such 
agreements determine actual ap- 
plication: of the principle of seni- 
* : ority in. a plant. This is a big 


ee ee a - eeers 


ordinary peoples of Asia, Europe, 
America and of other parts of Af. 
rica. . . . We appeal to them to 
condemn South Africa’s policy of 
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a “graveyard unity,” only helps the | 
Auto Moguls and harms the work- 


The UAW-CIO should prepare 


‘Don't Forget — 
Local Demands’ 


DETROIT. 
FOLLOWING a report on the 


Local 216, Southgate, 


This set of negotiations, local 


The importance of these local 


ee 


“We. want the support of the 


PE SP Set _ 249 £5 see 
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11:30 


Selected 
‘Movie 


Pes oy ie 30 > 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 
College Press Conference (7)| 


Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Jtalian movie with DeSica (7) 1 


Baseball: _Dodgers-Chicago (9)! 


1:55 - | 


Giants vs. St. Louis (11) 1:55 ; 


2 


2:30.. Susan 


Tulsa (2) 


Movie: 


Hayward 


(4) 4. 


Movies (9) 7 
(11) 


| 
Man of the Year—Joseph Pulitzer | 


. Racing from Belmont (7) 4:15 
Six O'clock Report (2) - 
Tomorrow—science (7) 7 
Movie Museum— Old Time 


Movie: There Goes My Heart 


Bruce 


““My Favorite Husband (2) 9:30 | 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8 | 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 


Donald O'Connor, Show (4) 9:30 
George Gobel Show (4) 10 
News, sports (2) 11 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11. 
Movie: Voice in the Wind (2 


13:15. Brilliant acting. 


sion (2) 11:30 


Noon 


a, : 


1:55 


TV 
Sunday, May I 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Camera Three—Hamlet—conclu- 


NY Times Youth Forum (5); 


Spanish Family Hour (13) Noon 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30 
Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 

Baseball: Giants-Cincinnati (11) 


Dodgers-Milawukee (9) 2 


SPECIAL PROGRAM: Studio’ 


TV and 
Guide 


Movie; Stagecoach (7) 11 ° 
RADIO 
Saturday, April 30 


News, WABC, WCBS, Noon 
Baseball: Giants vs. St. Louis 


i\WMCA 1:55 


Dodgers-Chicago WMGM_ 1:55 
Hi-Fi at Five WRCA 5 


documentary WRCA 7 
Gunsmoke, western WCBS 8 


Conversation — Clifton Fadiman 
WRCA 8 


Boston Symphony WRCA g. 30 


Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 10 employed workers, 


RADIO 
Sunday, May Il 


Noon 


any importance won by the trade 
unions in Albany since 1942 and 
spurred confidence that labor uni- 


ty would wring from the Repub- 
lican - controlled Legislature next 


Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 year the rest of the jobless aid 
The People Takes the Lead— program which was beaten at the 


‘last session. 


World News Roundup WRCA. 


(12:15 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 12:30 
Anthology—poetry WRCA | 
Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 


| 


Other unemployment insurance 
measures proposed by the State 
CIO and AFL this year were: de- 
pendency provisions of $4 _ per 
child up to four children of un- 
extension . of 
‘the benefit period to 36 weeks, 
‘reduction of the eligibility period 
poo 20 to 15 weeks, and coverage 


7:30. Fredric March, oe. As We See It—AFL series WABC to workers in plants of one or more 


workers. 
* 


SOME GAINS: were scored im 


_ another bill signed by Gov. Har- 


‘'riman expanding the scope of cov- 
‘erage for unemployment _ insur- 
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Long State Labor Str 
Wins New Jobless Pay Act 


LABOR TASTED the first. fruits of its long and bitter legislative struggle for im- 
roved. unemployment insurance provisions last week when Gov. Harriman signed a 


bill raising weekly benefits from $30 to $36 for 26 weeks. 


It was the first victory of 


required only to those who work 
in places- where four Or more are 


gt employed. 

Sponsored .by Sen. John H. 
LNVOFF Hughes, Syracuse Republican, this 
bill was wrung from the Repub- 
licans. after a prolonged fight. 
Hughes originally proposed tie 
measure to head off the labor de- 
mand for immediate coverage for 
workers in shops of one or more 
employes. But the co-sponsor of 
the. Hughes - Brees Law would 
have withdrawn even his own in- 
adequate measure if it had not 
been for the pressure of labor and 
rank-and-file Democratic _ legisla- 
tors. 


oe * 


* 

IN SIGNING the two - year 
stagger bill on jobless aid cov- 
erage, Gov. Harriman said he was 
doing so “because this will even- 


> 
} 


World Affairs Report WCBS ance.This second bill provides that,such coverage include those who tually extend coverage to some 


1:45 
Baseball: 
'WMCA 1:55 
Baseball: Dodgers vs. Milwaukee 

vag 1:55 
Y. Philharmonic WCBS 2:30; 
eae Yankees vs. Detroit 
WINS 2:55 | 
Rin Tin Tin WOR 5 
Jack Benny WCBS 7 
Bographies in Sound WRCA 7 


Giants vs. 


a 


} 


| 


Town Meeting: As Asians Sees | 


Us—Senators Paul Douglas, Mundt 
WABC 8 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
' X Minus One — Science fiction 
WRCA 8 

Kraft Music Hall—Rudy \ 


One Production of ALMANAC OF WCBS 9 


LIBERTY (2) 2:30. Excellent 


(5) 3. Lively satire with Ronald 
Colman 


| 


Movie: Champagne for Caesar 


Now and Then—Dr. Baxter (2) 4 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (4) 5 
Super Cireus (7) 5 

Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There—Lou Gehrig’ S| 


_ Greatest Day (2) 6:30 


Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 | 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30. Jackie, 


Cleason—guest star 


kitt, 
Cibbs. 


| —Repeat 
* Wallach (2) 9 


. in x mvsteryv 


Pies: Sunday News Special “) i 


- 


Toast of the Town 
Lionel Hampton, Georgia | 
Others.. » | 
Sunday Spanish Hour (13) 8 
Eisenhower's News Conference 
(7) 8:30 : 

Play: Mr: Blue Ocean with Eli 


Life Begins at 80 (5) 9:30 
Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
‘Loretta Young Show (4) 16 
Movie:.D.Q.A. (5) 10. Fast mov-' 


| 


ie In Deepest Regard for ae 


children 


— —- 


MOTHER 1 
‘Died April 30, 1953 


Rdlies Arnold, Aol Julius 
Nettie 


—Grandchildren: Philip, Selma, 
Marilyn, _-Nevella,. - Annette, 
Dennis and. Great - Grarnd- 


; 
| 
Sun 
: 


(2) 8. Eartha) — 


¥ 
5 ges 


Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 
UN* Story WOR 9:15 
Meet the Press WRCA 10: 30. 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton 


z 


benefits be paid after Jan. 1, 1956, work for an employer of two or 350,000 workers net 
Cincianati| to all workers in plants -of three or more. 


=e 


more, and that after Jan. 1, 1957, 


THE WEEK IN 


DR. ROBERT M. HUT- 


_ CHINS, former president of the 


University of Chicago, sharply 
criticized the American newspa- 
pers April 21 for having shirked 


defense of peace and freedom. 


| 


Vallee, 


Bread, Love & Dreams ( Italian) 


RKO houses | 

Gate of Hell (Japanese). 50th St. 
‘Guild 

Aida (Italian) World 

Boys From Leningrad (Russian) 
‘new film, Stanley 

One Summer of. Happiness 
(Swedish) Little Carnegit 
Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
Game of Love (French) Art 
Country Girl, 68th St. Playhouse 
My Man Godfrey & Stage Door 


(Revivals) 5th Ave. 
Chaplin Festival, 55th St. Play-!: 


house. Also UPA cartoons 
Wages of Fear (French) Paris 


DRAMA f 


Phoenix ‘55, Phoenix ‘Theatre,’ 


nightly except: Menday . : 
Chekhov's Three Sistere, Ath St. | 
| Theatre, 83 E: 4-(near.2nd Ave.) 
O'Casey's Juno; and -Paycock, 
Greenwich Mews... 
Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 


Golden 


Plain and F ancy, W inter : arden} . 


 Finian’s Rainbow,, Hudson Guild 
Community. Theatre, 436 W. 27 St. 
Every .Friday and Saturday. 


Equity. Library, Theatre — One. 


act plays, 331 E, 70. Sun. nite only 
Shaw's You Never Can Tell, 
Provincetown Playhouse, F ri,-Sat.- 


chen ‘Festival. 
245 W. 92. May 3-15 
Theatre, - 


An Loving Memory 
el ee | 


BERNARD STOLLER i 


“Died April: 16, 1953 


‘  _Wife-& Children | 
£N3 eeeanny: 


iBOLT hee: 
Dae 


'fthis 5£b nin 


Wek tom, veloales, i 


In emer y ‘of 
MORRIS OKEN 


} Who Lives: on in. | 


. Mankind’s Struggle. 
| fot Pedce and f reedom + 


—JENNY '- 
cen 7 


ae | 


| 


In-a speech to a convention of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Hutchins said: 
“Can you say. that you have 
given Americans the material 
they need to reach a conclusion 
on the course they should follow, 
on the ice between co-exist- 
ence no existence, the cheice 
between seeking peace through 
purchase and intimidation and 


} 
; 


CiVil LIBERTIES 
© Hutehins Biasts U.S. Press 


seeking it through total, enforce- | 


able disarmament, the choice be- | 
tween competing nationalism | 
and world law? 

“And what of freedom in the | 
garrison state? Since most of | 
you take the official line that the 
only important fact of life is our 


imminent danger from the in- | 


ternational conspiracy, most of 
you have watched the erosion 
of freedom without a twinge.” 


— 2 
SEN. THOMAS C. HEN- 
NINGS (D-Mo) told a Bnai Brith 


meeting April 20 that he has 
“grave doubts” 


‘stitutional validity” of the Smith | 


Act and the McCarran Internal 


| Security Act. 


ANTA Thehtrel 


_ Metropolitan Playhouse—Sat. 3 p.m. — 
og = Natural’ Science Center;’ 
“Musem: of Natuftal ‘Historv, 
Central Park W. & 79th. Sat. 10 | 
‘a.m. to 4:30. Suni. and hol. 1-4:30 


~ Bean 


zs 


4 ae 


JACOB 5S.’ POTOFSKY, pres- 
ident of the CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, expressed sat- 
isfaction at signs that the Amer- 
ican’ people were fighting back 
against encroachments on their 
civil liberties. Potofsky's views: 
were seconded by writer Wil- 
Jiam L. Shirer who‘said: “Fewer 


to. prove they are not red or’ 


; 


~;Opera, through May 1. 


FOR CHILDREN . 
Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 


Brooklyn - Children’s Museum, 
Brooklyn Ave. & Park Pl. Sat. 10 
‘to 5; Suns and hols 1-5. | 


ART SHOWS 


Maurice Becker’s one-man show, : 
|. Art of Today Gallery, Great North-" 


em Hotel, 57th St. & 6th. ‘Ave. 
‘Noon to 5 ‘Sat. Closed et, 
) J 


and fewer Americans are ‘trying | 


| 


| 


) 


' 


i . 


| 


as to the “con- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' Ameri-- 


: 


| MOVING, 


heretofore 
protected by unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

a “It should be. noted, however,” 
the added, “that some .150,000_ 
woelians employed by firms who 
have only a single employe are 
left. completely | unprotected 
against possible economic  mis- 
fortune.” 


He pointed out that more than 
19 states provide jobless benefits 
for all workers and blamed New 
York State’s failure te join this 


plist on the “indifference of the ma- 
jority (Republican) party members 


of the mal 
“Danial 


ae CHAIR 


With 2 reversible 
cushions. Wide ehoice ef fab- 
ries and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


$395 


At present jobless benefits are 


pink by acting yellow.” 


SEN. HERBERT LEHMAN | 
(D-NY) announced April 24 he 
would introduce a bill to oust 
McCarthyite Scott McLeod; 
‘State Department security chief, 
from his post as head of the ’ 
U. S. refugee program. 


VINCENT HALLINAN, | 
former Progressive Party pres- | 
idential candidate recently re- — 
leased from federal prison after - 
a frame-up political sentence, i 
addressed a meeting in New | 
York April 20. He issued a plea | 
for unity of all progressives to | 
win realizable “limited ob- fF 
_jectives. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT “TO ‘SHARE 


APARTMENT to ‘share » with . ‘young man. 
Call all day Sat. & Sun..AL 4-7618. $35 
2 month. 


ee 


FOR SALE 


REALISTIC MOTHERS “DAY GIFTS! 
|Btendor ; Reg. $ 44.50. Spec. 3 27.95 
6 pe. Knife Set, Reg. 17.95. Spee. 11.95 
‘Steak Set Reg. 10.95. Spee. 
| Ate Conditioner Reg. 289.95. Spec. 
Standard Brend Dist. 
8 4th Ave: (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3- 7819 | 
One hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


FURNITURE FOR ‘SALE 


USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. Low | 
‘prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-3000. 


_ SERVICES ia | 
le " (Painting) Budget Terms Free Farking 


INTERIOR, exterior werk. “Houses pero , 169 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
specialty. Beauty and durability. Jack (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
Rosen—GlI 38-7601. . MU 5- 7892 & ™U 5-5199 


. MOVING soar tts i Open ees. 4: Sat, $0 6. Thurs. to 9 
‘SPIKE'S moving. and‘ pickup service, city, | 
country. Short Spore. plan ahead. » 

UN 4-7707. oe 


— 


Usually $99 


—— ee 


5.50 ¥ 
139.95 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS - 


: 


storage, ne distance, experi-- 
eneed' piano miovérs. Wendell, JE 6-8000. | 


—— en ee 


— OO Oeeas—-—— 


' SPANISH VET: will move, pack’ store perro: 


Low’ 
P 


i Hi-Fidelity "Rede Phonographs: 
| Vector Laboratories 


|] 217 Third Avenue © GR ‘3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


anytime; small or large jobs. 
eal Charlie, CH 3-3786. 
Se ree a oficial all: s ed 


place, 
Tates. 


WE'RE, 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES sq. | 
_ ¥ugostav-American | 
Home 


wei onal ulilding open for | 


_" ”* 


* — 
a ————— 


| MOVING ¢ “STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


405 WEST 41let ST. . }} Soe GR 73-2457 | 
- RELIABLE 


» LO 48356 | EFFICIENT 
Sus Ae: £4 . RY NR RN a RE TCE AONE SE AN ' | - 


; 


Bookings. 


fer conferencés, . rehearsals, plays, 
- movies, dances, banquets, meetings © 
and. wedding. receptions 


— SS _—— 


—_—— 


— — I —_— —--- — 


MONUMENT §.. 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS | 


, 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. - 
+ ys St. roux 56, ‘N.Y 
JB iy « etl 
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~ TWU Wins Support in Fight 


A 


a 


ielienaon oes 


about n. y. 


=by michael singer 


ecennesintetesiatiemmemmemenanes 


ToKeep 3dAve. L ‘Running 


THE TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION, CIO, stepped up its mass campaign 


to save the Third Ave. El last week, as the May 12 deadline neared for the scheduled 


end of service on the elevated line from 149th St. to Chatham Square. A demonstration 


tion in East Harlem, a rally in the 
Bronx, television broadcast, post- 
card campaign, 


tions, and plans for a_ citywide 


conference, featured the activities 
of transit workers, as they joined 
with Bronx and. Manhattan civic 
groups to get Mayor Wagners in- 


tervention to stop the Transit Au-| 


thority from carrying out its dem- 
olition plan. 

An estimated 75,000 to 90,000 
working people ride the El every 
day who would be compefled to 
use the Lexington Ave. subway in 
the event there is no El service be- 
low 149th St. Bronx El riders 
would have to change to the sub- 
way at 149 St., and East Side 
Manhattan residents would jam 
their way into the already over- 
crowded Lexington subways and 
bus lines. 


Dien 


leaflet distribu-|denounced as 


STATE. SEN. Alfred Santangelo 
“fraudulent” the 
‘Transit Authority claim .that the 
El is unsafe. He charged it was 
but a’ “smokescreen” on the part 
‘of the TA “to hide its mismanage- 
‘ment” of the transit lines. 

Santangelo authored the resolu- 
tion passed by the State Legisla- 
iture urging NYC to continue the 
present E] service until at least 
‘February, 1956, to give the new 
‘Transit Authority, due to start ser- 


THE OTHER day we 
got a phone call from a per- 
plexed observer of city poli- 


tics who asked: “What’s be- 


hind the fight between City 
Administration Luther Gulick 
and Budget Director Abe 
~Beame?” This is one of those 
heated family squabbles that has 
Mayor Wagner in a tizzy and 
the Board of Estimate in an up- 
roar, But for Mr. Average 
Citizen it has little meaning be- 
cause its broad implications and 
basic political orientations are 
lost in a maze of inter-depart- 
mental goggledygook and tech- 
nical mish-mash. Actually, the 


Gerson to Address 


MINDEL 


Simon W. Gerson will be the ant mow confined 


j 
| 


| 


' 


ving July 1, time to conduct its 
own investigation of the issue. 

_The Authority has so far ignor- 
ed this resolution. Santangelo, 
denouncing the “gall” and “arro- 
gance” of the TA “which thinks 
it is strongér than the Legislature 


which created it,” has called upon 
State Attorney-General Jacob Jav-'ters to protest the threatened shut- 


its “to carry out the intent of the|down. Among the groups taking moe 


Legislature” by intervening to stop part are the Bronx Liberal Party, 
the TA. | the Transport Workers Union, 
“I want to see the El continued|Americans for Democratic Action 
until the Second Ave. subway is and the: Bronx Chamber of Com- 

built,” Santangelo said. — merce. : 
* With time running out, the 


JOHN O'DONNELL, TWU gen- TWU is reported to be planning 


eral counsel, called for an investi- a citywide conference of all labor, 
gation of real estate interests'community, civic and fraternal or- 
along Third Ave., who have been ganizations concerned with the 
pressing for the demolition of the issue. So far, other than the trans- 
El in the expectation that property it workers and several Bronx 
values would increase some $110,- groups, few trade unions and peo- 
000,000. ple’s organizations appear to have 

A Bronx-Manhattan Committee taken up this fight, although it is’ 
to Save the Third Ave. El formed an issue agitating literally tens of 
Monday has launched a campaign thousands of working people in the 
to flood Mayor Wagner with let-' Bronx and Manhattan. : 


Claudia Jones \ iN 


Files for Parole 
SATURDAY 


Application for parole has been 
filed by Claudia Jones, Commu- Manhattan 


“ee _| MAY DAY PARTY, featuring Pete See- 
nist leader and Smith Act a 'ger and other folk singers. An evening, 
; son of entertainment, dancing, singing and 
in A der refreshments. Sat., April 30, 8 p.m. Contr. 
$1. Student Div., LYL, 229 7th Ave., 2nd 


difference between a Gulick and 
a Beame are wrapped up in a 
host of problems that bear di- 
rectly on the future of New 
York City, and to a great extent, 
on the progressive development 
of state politics. 

* 


FIRST, let’s examine the sur- 
nature of the dispute. 


| Gulick, first City Administrator 


in municipal history, wants the 
Division of Analysis, a 26-man 
unit in the Budget Director’s 
office, to be switched to his au- 
thority. Beame counters by de- 
manding that this key fiscal 
agency, which determines how 
a billion and a half dollar bud- 
get is to be spent, remain under 
his jurisdiction. Gulick says that 
as the watch-dog of municipal 
efficiency he should have the 
prerogative to recommend how, 
where and when city funds 
should be allocated; Beame ar- 
gues that without this power his 
office is meaningless.- 

Both have warned that unless 
their viewpoints prevail they 
will resign. 

* 

BEAME is being attacked as 
a “politician” who is opposed to 
“streamlining” and “economies,” 
who is concerned with blocking 
reform groups and civic organi- 
zations from influencing city ad- 
ministration, who. is jealously 
guarding the purse strings of 
government for the “organiza- 


principal speaker at a May Day Women’s Prison, W. Va., it was 


| floor, 


at 23 St. 


affair to honor Jacob “Pop” Mindel | announced by the National Com-)_ 


and to seek a parole for the ailing! <. , 
74-year-old Marxist educator, now map ee to Defend Negro Leader- 
serving a two-year Smith Act sen- | Ship. 

tence. The meeting and buflet, Miss Jones, who was sentenced 
supper scheduled for Saturday to a year and a day, entered prison 
evening, April 30 at 683 Allerton | 


Jan. 11 and is eligible to be paroled | Dance orchestra. Contr. $1.25. 


MAY DAY party. Attend a bang-up 
party and make May Day weekend com- 
| plete. Entertainment, refreshments, good 
music. Sat.—8:30 p.m. Ind. LYL, 30 E. 18 
St., Man. o | 
SPRING COTTON Ball—Malin Studio, 


225 W. 46 St., N.Y. Sat. at 9 p.m. Concert, | 
| folk songs, 


folk ballet dancers. Candlelit 


buffet. Prize for original 


cotton dress. | ; 
| budget away from the machine 


tion’—meaning the Democratic 


politicians. 

Gulick is being championed 
as a “courageous fighter of waste 
and corruption,” as an “efficiency 
expert’ who would take the 


parties and allocate funds on a 


behind the gulick-heame squabble 


Women Voters and the Citizens 
Union. | 

Who supports Beame?. Ap- 
parently the great majority of 
the city’s more than 200,000 
employes. | 


WE ARE NOT concerned 
with the rigid and clubhouse 


concept of the political squabble, 
we are far mere concerned with 
the fate of Our ‘Town if the 
Gulick position won out..It was 
Gulick, who as head of the 
Mayors Committee on Manage- 
ment Survey, who proposed a 
$37 millioh salary cut under the 
guise of “eliminating waste,” 
who would have “reorganized” 
the Civil Service Commission to 
throw more than 30,000 city 
employes out of jobs, who sug- 


_ gested a speed-up system, who 


gave ex-Mayor Impellitteri the 
green light for his sellout 
policies with Dewey, who has 


consistently advocated a fiscal 


program outlined by the anti- 
labor Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion 
| “ | 
IT IS A MYSTERY to us why 
the Mayor ever considered Gu- 
lick for City Administrator—a 
post, incidentally, which: belies 
the “good government” label at- 
tached to it and which was pres- 
sured on the city by Gulick sup- 
porters as “proot” that the Wag- 
ner Administration was non- 
partisan and_ reform-minded. 
Actually the Gulick crowd hopes 
eventually to take over the 
budget powers with its favored 
outlook “for big business, realty 


interests and reduced personnel. 


Beame is no crusader in be- 
half of the underpaid and de- 
moralized civil service workers. 
The current budget shows that. 
But he is aligned with that sec- 
tion of the Democratic Party 
which stood off the reaction- 
ary Impellitteri - Dewey-Farley- 
McCarthy offensive and pledged 
itself to a pro-labor policy; he 
is accessible to union. demands 
and has on many occasions told 
off the Wall Street hatchetmen 
in City Hall closed door ses- 
sions. 


The aura of “good govern- 
ment” surrounding Gulick is a 
myth. , | 

It's not a question of favoring 
Beame; it’s an issue that must 
be decided against Big Business. 


Ave., the Bronx, will be entertain-| May 11. She was convicted as one| Brooklyn 
ed by prominent artists, including | of 13 Communist leaders. tried in| MAY DAY celebration. Dancing, enter- 
Ingrid Rypinsky, noted soprano. |New York Federal Court. ments: Sat. at 9 pan. dadasttial Div. and 


‘And Gulick, Citizens Union and 
League of Women’s Voters not- 
withstanding, is the fair-haired 
boy of the Citizens Budget 
Commission which is bent on 
raising fares, hiking rents, lower- 
inf big property taxes, cutting 
city payrolls, and fighting labor’s 
influence in City Hall. 


push-button belt-line Big Busi- 


Spring Fever 


HOOTENANNY 


Sat., May 14 
The Pythian 
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CELEBRATE MAY DAY 
@ Honor Pop Mindel 


Sat., April 30—8 p.m. - 683 Allerton Av. 


| Si Gerson, speaker 
Musical program - - - Buffffet Supper 


Ausp: Bx. Committee for Freedom’ of 


Political Prisonérs Contribution $1.00 Rm. 
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“LIFT EVERY VOICE” __ 


An Evening of Cultural Entertainment 


In Tribute to 
AMERICA’S PEOPLE’S ARTISTS 


Whose talents and works are devoted to world peace, 
civil rights and dignity of man 


soon, MAY 25th 


~6~8:00 P.M. 
MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 


ADMISSION: $1.00 in advance ——$1.50 at door 
Tickets available at all ALP headquarters 
isored | i Pape Dl Py ve, 
meporert t ((H r »-P., 683 Allerton Ave 


' 
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Announcing... 


SECOND ANNUAL 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
SUNDAY, JUNE 12 


at 


) «CAMP: MIDVALE 


/ 
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chan preheat ments. Sat. at 9 p.m. Industrial Div. and; Ness procedure which has made 
| si * ._,| Club Advance, LYL, 1239 Bedford Ave.,' “ ‘ree F ‘Nrice cvs 
Supporters of Miss Jones are cor. Fulton St., B’klyn. Don, $1. = pir gt ages i a the 
waging an energetic campaign to » envy of: the world. 
lwin her. i diate freed “SHE neering | These are the things you hear 
Wih ner imme late ireedom De€-| ComE Dance with us! May Day party, | ad ¢ : 
cause of the grave condition of her Sat. eve, 8:45 p.m. An evening of entér- ee her Gulick supporters 
nmen an ancing eaturing etty Tala > ate : 
health. | Sanders. Subs. $1. Refreshments. Bain-' C - iets . © oo un ——— 
| , . ,+ | bridge-Van Cortlandt Club, ALP, 3230 OMMISSION, 1e@ Tommerce an 
_ Committee officials urge that let- gainbriage Ave. Bronx. Hag ie | ; 
| mae — ips s ndustry Association, League o 
|ters asking parole for Miss Jones Seodotass tak aden ate 
__ be written to the Chairman, Fed- | SUNDAY =e SEE Russians 
eral Parole | Board, 101 Indiana Manhattan \ gs ) che Bas win 
| Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.! sunpay rgrumM—MAyY DAY: Patriot- . mae GE? ¢ & ® 
anes a qe. ’, ism and working class internationalism, | . oo RS ; » .  @ 
A formal hearing on Miss Jones with Herbert Aptheker. Alexander Trach-| s 
case 15S scheduled before the Board tenberg, Chairman. Jefferson School, ‘575: 
about May 2 or 4. The National | "Tas is "Soir inseieik ee: winlees, | rere Saree 
Committee to Detend Negro lead- Served Sun., 2 pte p.m. Ny you — going |  AOTWViINe S + HH ADIOIG NEW 
. san eae out to dinner, dine with us. 13th ALP; eri sith, BALIQIC fen 
ership plans to organize a dele-| ciun, 3410 B'way, 201 at 138 St.| with MUSIC in SOVCOLOR 
gation to that hearing. Don. $1.50. 
i Peewee 3 | Bronx 
/ GALA MAY DAY Social affair. Sun. at 
the East Tremont, LYL, 862 E. Tremont 
)} Ave. Don. $1. Refreshments free, 
Brooklyn 
1943-1955, 12th YEAR commemoration of. 
} the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising. Brighton 
{ |Center, 3200 Coney Isl. Ave. Sun. eve, 
y May 1, 8 p.m. Brighton Chorus—Maurice 
' Rauch, Cond. Speakers: Lester Blickstein, | 
) | Abraham: Bick. Adm, 75c. 
, | Coming 2 
MOTHERS DAY Special, Sun., May 8: 
Give mother a rest. Take her out to a 
delicious Turkey Dinner in the country 
at cooperative interracial Camp Midvale. 
Only $1.60 per person. Information: Mid- 
;vale Camp Corp., Midvale, N.J. TErhune 
5-2160. 
' PRIEMIERE—New Musical work at Ter- 
/ | cefftenary~ celebration. “Ballad of Osser 
Levi,’ story of ist Jewish American Citi- 
zen and Civil Rights. Fighter, sung by 
Jewish Philharmonic Chorus. Conductor, 
Eugene Malek, Sat. eve, 8 p.m., May 14 
in Town Hall. Tickets at 189 2d Ave., 2d 
floor. Variety of music plus soloists and 
narrator. Tickets: $1.20. to $2.40. 
306 W. 52 
s in tradi 
cultures 
i, 4 
=e. 
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Watch 
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for Further Details! 
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